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PREFACE 


NE  of  the  most  illuminating  and  interesting  forms  of 
historical  research  and  authorship  has  been  the  choice 
of  natural  geographical  divisions  as  units  of  study.  Fre- 


quently,  as  the  student  of  history  and  economics  well 
mows,  a  range  of  hills,  a  lake,  a  water  course,  types  of  soil,  and 
even  the  military  aspects  of  defense,  will  have  more  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  a  large  territory  than  the  political  considera- 
>  tion  which  give  it  name  and  governmental  composition.  So  in  the 
present  “Southeastern  New  York/’  including  the  counties  of 
Ulster,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Rockland,  and  Putnam,  is  there  a  region 
with  a  likeness  of  background  and  a  unifying  influence  throughout 
the  variety  of  activities  followed  within  the  district.  Its  story  is 
well  worth  the  telling. 

Not  often  is  such  a  territory  so  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  found  in  the  study  of  its  history  a 
field  of  absorbing  interest.  Usually  there  may  be  found  one  per¬ 
son,  rarely  more,  who  is  regarded  as  local  authority  in  historical 
matters,  and  whose  writings  of  an  informal  nature  serve  as  the 
main  instrument  in  keeping  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  past  that 
is  so  often  the  inspiration  of  the  present  and  the  guide  for  the 
future.  In  “Southeastern  New  York”  four  most  capable  historical 
students  and  authors  have  formed  an  editorial  board  with  well 
defined  limits  of  responsibility,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work 
that  has  given  it  high  merit  and  value. 

The  distinctive,  romantic,  and  frequently  thrilling  story  of  the 
Southeastern  New  York  region  is  here  presented  in  the  conviction 
that  the  authors  have  made  a  worthy  contribution  to  historical 


literature. 
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CHAPTER  I 


From  the  Beginning 


CHAPTER  I 


From  the  Beginning 


On  November  i,  1683,  the  county  of  Ulster,  one  of  the  twelve 
original  counties  of  New  York,  was  formed  by  Act  of  Legislature, 
which  described  its  boundaries  as  follows : 

'‘The  county  of  Ulster  to  contayn  the  towns  of  King¬ 
ston,  Hurley  and  Marbletowne,  Fox  Hall  and  the  New 
Paltz,  and  all  the  villages,  neighborhoods  and  Christian 
habitacions  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson’s  River  from  the 
Murderers  Creeke  neare  the  high  lands  to  the  Sawyers 
Creeke.” 

In  this  earliest  form,  the  county  was  minus  some  of  its  present 
territory  to  the  north  in  the  town  of  Saugerties,  but  included  to  the 
south  much  of  what  is  now  Orange  County,  Murderer’s  Creek  of 
lurid  memory  being  the  present  gentle  Moodna  Creek  which  empties 
into  the  Hudson  River  at  Cornwall. 

"Christian  habitacions”  spread  gradually  to  the  westward  as 
the  years  passed,  so  that  by  1797  the  county  spanned  the  Esopus- 
Delaware  watershed  at  the  northwest,  and  extended  southwest  to 
the  New  Jersey  line.  In  1798  it  became  still  more  ambitious  and 
gathered  in  at  the  north  both  the  town  and  the  village  of  Catskill. 
This,  however,  it  was  obliged  to  relinquish  in  1801,  when  the  new 
county  of  Greene  was  founded. 

To  be  definite,  towns  and  parts  of  towns  formerly  included  in 
Ulster,  but  not  in  the  present  county,  are:  Catskill,  Windham, 
Ashland,  Prattsville,  Halcott,  Lexington,  Jewett,  and  Hunter  in 
Greene  County;  all  the  towns  in  Sullivan  County;  the  towns  of 
Hancock,  Colchester,  Middletown,  Andes,  Roxbury,  Bovina,  Stam¬ 
ford  and  parts  of  the  towns  of  Delhi,  Hamden,  Tompkins,  Deposit 
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and  Walton  in  Delaware  County;  the  towns  of  Newburgh,  New 
Windsor,  Montgomery,  Crawford,  Wallkill  and  Mount  Hope,  with 
parts  of  Deerpark  and  Hamptonburg  in  Orange  County. 

Before  the  county  with  its  Irish  name  and  English  Government 
came  into  being,  the  heart  of  the  region  which  it  covers  was  making 
history  under  the  Indian  name  of  Esopus*  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Dutch  Government. 

In  the  territory  now  covered  by  the  city  of  Kingston,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  converging  Indian  trails,  a  safe  harbor  for  sloops,  river 
valleys  and  fertile,  cleared  lands,  brought  traders  and  settlers  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventeenth  century ;  brought  also  the  liquor  traffic,  flashing 
tomahawks  and  fire  brands,  and  two  wars  which  nearly  wiped  out 
the  early  settlements. 

The  first  white  people  to  live  at  Esopus  were  tough,  bold,  and 
independent  of  spirit,  men  and  women  equally.  They  took  mas¬ 
sacres  and  captivity  in  their  stride,  routed  the  Indians,  absorbed 
their  English  conquerors,  spread  into  the  back  country,  bought 
land  from  those  who  had  shortly  before  threatened  them  with 
extinction,  raised  enough  grain  in  their  locality  to  feed  the  whole 
Colony,  and  in  general  justified  the  opinion  of  early  governors  that, 
next  to  New  York  and  Albany,  Esopus  was  the  principal  settlement 
in  New  York  Province. 

Disdaining  the  fancy  brick-fronted  houses  of  the  later  towns, 
Esopans  built  their  homes  of  native  stone,  so  snug  and  strong  that 
many  of  them  are  still  in  use  after  nearly  three  centuries.  And, 
loving  deeply  this  beautiful  land,  its  lush  valleys,  its  bold  crags 
and  purple  blue  mountains,  they  left  descendants  who  still  love  and 
farm  it  under  the  ancestral  names,  or  carry  on  modern  professions 
and  business  in  the  county  centers  of  population. 

Such  was  the  Esopus,  the  nucleus  of  Ulster  County.  Its 
recorded  history  goes  back  to  the  day  in  mid-September,  1609, 
when  the  sun,  rising  above  the  river  mists,  disclosed  to  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  crew  of  the  ship  “Half-Moon”  the  cliffs  of  the 
Hudson  Highlands. 

“So  wee  weighed  with  the  wind  at  the  south,”  runs  the  old 
chronicle,  “and  ran  up  the  river  twentie  leagues,  passing  by  high 

*An  Algonquin  word  from  the  roots  “E,”  small,  and  “sepu,”  river,  originally  applied  to 
the  creek,  but  extended  by  the  Dutch  to  cover  the  territory  bordering  both  on  the  Esopus 
and  Rondout. 
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mountaines . At  night  we  came  to  other  mountaines,  which 

lie  from  the  rivers  side.  There  wee  found  very  loving  people,  and 
very  old  men,  where  wee  were  well  used.  Our  boat  went  to  fish, 
and  caught  great  store  of  very  good  fish.” 

“The  very  loving  people”  are  thought  to  have  been  Warona- 
wankongs,  “People  of  the  Cove,”  living  in  the  town  of  Lloyd  in 
Ulster  County.  During  this  day’s  journey  of  twenty  Dutch 
leagues  or  forty  English  miles  on  the  Hudson  River,  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  sailed  past  the  present  shore  line  of  Ulster  County,  viewing  the 
Catskills  and  the  Shawangunk  ridge  which  are  its  striking  land 
features. 

In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  1614,  a  band  of  fur  traders 
headed  by  Captain  Henry  Christiaensen  established  a  trading  post 
with  a  log  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout  Creek,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  built  a  similar  fort  or  redout  on  the  site  of  Albany. 
In  1665  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  States  General  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  stated : 

“It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  we  are  in  possession  of  Forts 
Orange  and  Esopus.” 

The  tree  trunk  palisade  guarding  the  early  Rondout  fort  was 
called  by  the  Dutch  “rondhuit,”  a  word  meaning  standing  timber. 
So  the  creek  acquired  its  historic  name.  The  similarity  of  sound 
between  this  name  and  the  word  “redoubt,”  often  used  to  describe 
the  log  fort,  has  led  to  its  occasionally  being  called  “Rideout  Kill” 
(Redout),  and  this  name  has  been  found  in  early  deeds,  but  it  soon 
passed  out  of  use.  About  1655  the  stream  was  sometimes  alluded 
to  as  Kit  Davits’  Kill,  from  the  first  white  man  to  settle  with  any 
permanence  upon  its  shore. 

This  first  traders’  post  was  used  until  at  least  1623,  if  one  may 
believe  the  testimony  of  an  old  French  woman,  Catharina  De  Trico 
.  Rapelje,  who  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  said  she  had  stopped  at 
’Sopus  in  that  year  on  her  way  to  Fort  Orange  in  the  ship  “Unity.” 
Boats  left  near  the  shore  the  previous  year  by  Dutchmen  who  had 
been  “a  tradeing  with  ye  Indians  upon  their  owne  accompts”  were 
used  by  the  “Unity”  crew  to  lighten  their  cargo. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  Esopus  was  begun  about 
1654,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Governor  Pieter  Stuy- 
vesant,  who  wrote,  in  1661,  that  the  Esopus  had  already  been  inhab- 
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ited  “six  or  seven  years.”  The  first  Indian  purchase  was  made  on 
June  5,  1652,  when  Thomas  Chambers,  English  carpenter  and 
farmer  of  Van  Rensselaer  lands  on  the  present  site  of  Troy,  bought 
land  at  Esopus  from  chiefs  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  tribes,  who  culti¬ 
vated  cornfields  in  that  section. 

Chambers,  who  gained  the  quaint  nickname  of  Clabbort  from 
his  Dutch  companions  on  account  of  his  ingenuity  in  nailing  boards 
to  house  walls  and  fences  to  keep  out  cold,  dampness  and  garden- 
devouring  rabbits,  was,  traditionally,  a  tall,  lean,  redheaded  man, 
and  undoubtedly  a  person  of  superior  capabilities.  Energetic,  a 
good  fighter,  a  wise,  bold  leader  with  an  independent  spirit,  he  rap¬ 
idly  ascended  the  social  scale,  from  his  lowly  carpentership,  to 
become  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Fox  Hall,  with  a  coat-of-arms  and 
prerogatives  of  the  petty  nobility. 

Another  interesting  character,  also  an  Englishman,  was  Chris- 
toffel  (Kit)  Davis,  proprietor  of  the  second  Indian  purchase  in 
the  Colony,  bordering  on  Rondout  Creek,  and  possibly  its  first 
permanent  trader-settler.  He  built  a  hut  perhaps  before  1654  on 
the  Rondout  bluff  near  the  present  ferry  dock,  where  he  gossiped 
with  the  Indians  and  sold  them  liquor  in  a  large  and  careless 
fashion.  In  revenge,  they  burned  his  cabin  during  the  War  of 
1663,  but  he  was  soon  back  at  the  old  stand.  Kit  was  often  in  trou¬ 
ble  with  autocratic  Governor  Stuyvesant,  but  is  memorable,  none¬ 
theless,  as  the  man  who  helped  get  ’Sopus  out  of  a  tough  spot 
during  the  Indian  War  of  1659  through  services  as  messenger 
and  interpreter.  He  brought  up  a  son  in  his  own  image  who  was 
of  value  in  the  second  Esopus  war,  and  retiring  in  his  old  age  to 
Marbletown  on  the  Esopus  Kill,  left  many  descendants  to  carry  on 
the  family  name. 

Jacob  Jansen  Stol  (also  called  Hap)  built  the  largest  house  in 
the  first  white  settlement.  He  was  a  pious  man,  but  impetuous  and 
brutal  in  dealing  with  the  savages,  bringing  on  the  first  Indian 
War,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 

The  other  first  settlers  were  mainly  Dutch  or  Flemish.  The 
motive  for  their  coming  to  the  Esopus  was  undoubtedly  the  desire 
to  live  as  free  men  and  women  instead  of  as  feudal  tenants  of  the 
Patroon  Van  Rensselaer.  Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Cham¬ 
bers  they  came  down  the  Hudson  from  the  Albany  neighborhood 
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in  1654,  or  thereabouts,  a  hardy  band  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and,  according  to  local  tradition,  made  their  way  on  foot  up 
the  Esopus  Creek  from  the  present  Saugerties,  until  they  reached 
the  lowlands  bordering  the  creek,  in  or  near  the  present  city  of 
Kingston.  Here  they  pitched  their  log  cabins  and  settled  down  to 
trade,  and  grow  crops  for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 

Three  important  Indian  trails  converged  at  this  point:  that 
from  the  north  and  west,  using  the  valley  of  the  Esopus ;  the  path 
from  the  south  and  west  between  the  Shawangunk  and  Catskill 
mountains,  known  as  the  Esopus-Minisink  trail  (later,  the  Mine 
Road)  ;  and  the  trail  used  by  the  Highland  Indians  and  those  fur¬ 
ther  south,  along  the  Wallkill  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  Rondout 
Creek.  Thus,  it  was  an  ideal  spot  for  trading. 

Its  agricultural  advantages  were  the  finest  in  New  Netherland. 
Nowhere  else  was  there  such  an  extent  of  fertile  soil,  free  of  trees, 
as  in  the  Esopus  lowlands.  The  Indians  who  owned  it  were  a 
friendly  race,  who  had  attained  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
civilization.  They  made  beautiful  pottery  and  baskets,  lived  for  a 
good  part  of  the  year  in  large  villages,  and  raised  great  quantities 
of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins  and  squashes,  which  they  stored  in  pits 
for  winter  use.  They  were  of  the  Algonquin  Nation,  and  some¬ 
what  under  the  domination  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  who  sent 
representatives  every  year  down  the  Esopus  Valley  to  Saugerties, 
from  the  Mohawk  region,  to  collect  tribute.  The  Esopus  tribes¬ 
men  and  women  were  probably  persuaded  to  sell  some  of  their  best 
land  to  the  whites  from  the  colony  of  Rensselaer,  because  they  knew 
how  guns  and  powder  sold  by  the  white  traders  in  the  Mohawk 
region  had  strengthened  the  power  of  those  tribes,  and  the  kettles, 
blankets  and  other  luxuries  raised  the  standard  of  living. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Esopus  tribe  were  wise  diplomats  who  did 
their  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  whites,  but  all  their  wis¬ 
dom  was  powerless  to  accomplish  this,  when  the  whites  insisted 
upon  selling  liquor  to  the  natives  indiscriminately.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  stayed  in  the  neighborhood  long  after  it  had  been  wrested 
from  their  clansmen  by  conquest. 

The  white  settlement  on  the  Esopus  had  been  in  existence  for 
a  year  or  more,  when  in  the  summer  of  1655  most  of  its  people  fled 
in  great  alarm  to  the  protection  of  Fort  Orange  at  Albany,  upon 
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learning  of  the  general  outbreak  of  the  Indians  and  attack  on 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattan.  They 
returned,  however,  before  the  year  was  over. 

On  August  5,  1657,  a  couple  of  Dutch  clergymen,  the  Rev. 
Johannes  Megapolensis  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius,  visited  the 
new  settlement,  and  reported  to  the  home  church  at  Amsterdam  in 
a  letter : 

“ About  eighteen  [Dutch]  miles  [i.  e.  fifty-four  Eng¬ 
lish]  up  the  North  River,  half  way  between  the  Manhattans 
and  Rensselaer  or  Beverwyck,  lies  a  place  called  by  the 
Dutch  Esopus  or  Sypous,  and  by  the  Indians,  Atharhac- 
ton.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  country  there.  Thereupon 
some  Dutch  families  are  settled  who  are  doing  very  well. 
They  hold  Sunday  meetings  and  then  one  or  the  other  of 
them  reads  from  the  Postilla  [Prayerbook].” 

By  the  following  spring,  however,  the  unwise  behavior  of  the 
new  colonists  towards  the  Indians  had  resulted  in  serious  trouble. 
Some  of  the  latter,  exhilarated  after  drinking  the  contents  of  a  ten- 
gallon  cask  of  brandy,  obtained  from  a  trader,  shot  and  killed  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Harman  Jacobs,  who  was  standing  on  the  deck 
of  a  sloop  belonging  to  Willem  Moer  in  Rondout  Creek.  They 
also  set  fire  to  several  houses. 

The  leading  Esopus  inhabitants  at  once  sent  a  letter  down  river 
to  Governor  Pieter  Stuyvesant  at  New  Amsterdam,  asking  him 
for  help.  The  letter  stated  that  sixty  or  seventy  white  people  were 
living  there  (May,  1658),  who  had  sowed  990  schepels  of  wheat  (a 
schepel  was  one  and  a  half  bushels).  They  were  worthy  of  help 
because  they  were  good  Christians  who  had  a  vorleser  (somewhat 
on  the  order  of  a  deacon),  and  held  church  services  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days.  Also,  the  Esopus  would  be  capable  of  feeding  all  New 
Netherland  in  a  few  years,  if  it  could  be  saved.  And  they  begged 
the  Governor  not  to  delay.  “It  does  no  good  to  cover  the  well  after 
the  calf  is  drowned/’ 

Stuyvesant,  staunch  old  soldier  and  capable  executive,  responded 
at  once  by  sailing  up  the  Hudson  at  the  head  of  seventy  soldiers  from 
Manhattan.  He  landed  at  the  Strand  (Rondout  Beach)  and  rode 
up  the  Strand  Path,  now  Broadway,  to  the  houses  of  the  two  prin- 
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cipal  settlers,  Thomas  Chambers  and  Jacob  Jansen  Stol  or  Hap, 
whose  dwelling  place  is  not  at  present  known. 

In  the  face  of  much  opposition  and  grumbling  from  the  settlers, 
he  made  them  remove  their  log  cabins,  scattered  along  the  creek,  to 
the  high  ground  of  the  present  uptown  business  section  of  King¬ 
ston.  The  advantages  of  this  site  in  a  military  way  are  obvious, 
even  at  the  present  date,  after  most  of  the  abrupt  slopes  have  been 
graded.  Then  it  was  protected  by  nature  with  steep  banks  on  three 
sides,  the  fourth  side  giving  on  the  Strand  Path  (Broadway), 
easily  guarded  by  a  blockhouse.  Stuyvesant  also  insisted  upon 
their  enclosing  the  village,  which  he  was  soon  to  name  Wildwyck, 
with  the  tree  trunk  palisade  which  was  the  accepted  mode  of 
defense  against  the  savages.  His  soldiers  and  seven  carpenters 
who  had  been  sent  down  from  Fort  Orange  by  Vice-Director  De 
la  Montagne  helped  in  the  work. 

Stuyvesant  also  held  conferences  with  the  Indians  and  attended 
church  services  read  by  the  vorleser  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Jansen 
Stol  on  Ascension  Day,  May  29,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  on 
subsequent  Sundays,  and  departed  for  Manhattan  on  June  20,  leav¬ 
ing  the  stockade  finished,  the  newly  put  up  houses  and  barns  inside 
it,  and  a  sergeant  with  twenty-four  soldiers  on  guard. 

The  outlines  of  this  ancient  stockade  and  sites  of  the  principal 
blockhouses  and  buildings  are  indicated  today  by  markers  erected 
by  Wildwyck  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  from  information  drawn  from  a  map 
of  the  village  of  Kingston,  made  in  1695  by  the  Rev.  John  Miller, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  who  visited  the  settlement  with  Governor 
Fletcher. 

The  name  Wildwyck  given  it  by  Governor  Pieter  Stuyvesant  in 
May,  1661,  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  either  “wilderness  vil¬ 
lage”  or  “village  (given)  by  the  wild  men,”  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  the  site  was  a  gift  from  the  Indians  to  the  Governor. 

In  spite  of  their  new  defenses,  the  settlers  again  got  into  serious 
trouble  in  September,  1659,  when  a  bottle  of  brandy  given  by 
Thomas  Chambers  as  payment  to  some  Indians  who  had  been  husk¬ 
ing  corn  for  him,  led  to  a  “kintecoy,”  as  the  Indian  merrymakings 
were  called.  Though  this  took  place  outside  of  the  stockade,  some 
of  the  villagers  became  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and,  sallying  forth  at 
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night,  attacked  the  harmless  revellers  with  guns  and  cutlasses, 
killing  one  and  seriously  wounding  others.  Jacob  Jansen  Stol,  at 
whose  house  religious  services  were  usually  held,  was  the  leader 
in  this  cowardly  affair. 

On  the  following  day,  September  21,  a  party  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  villagers  and  soldiers  were  returning  home  from  Rondout 
Strand,  where  they  had  seen  Kit  Davis  off  in  his  canoe  with  a 
message  to  Vice-Director  De  la  Montagne  at  Fort  Orange,  telling 
of  what  had  occurred.  A  sloop  captain  on  his  way  up  the  Hudson 
who  probably  had  stopped  at  Rondout,  had  also  been  intercepted 
by  Chambers  and  Stol,  and  dispatched  back  to  Manhattan  to  notify 
Stuyvesant.  Suddenly,  on  Kijkuit  Hill,  near  the  present  city  hall, 
the  group  was  ambushed  by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  few  escaped, 
but  thirteen  of  the  men,  including  the  sergeant  in  charge,  were 
forced  to  surrender.  Eventually  some  of  the  captives  were 
exchanged  or  ransomed,  but  the  majority  were  put  to  death  in  the 
Indian  camps.  Chambers  and  Stol  were  among  those  taken. 
Chambers  was  exchanged  for  an  Indian  prisoner,  but  Stol  died 
from  wounds. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  a  large  mob  of  Indians,  some  five  or 
six  hundred  in  number,  gathered  in  the  lowlands  at  dusk  and 
besieged  the  settlement,  which  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by 
the  stockade.  The  Indians  remained  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  those  inside  the  stockade 
did  not  dare  to  expose  themselves  for  an  instant.  Two  were 
wounded  and  one  killed  by  arrows  and  bullets  falling  inside  the 
walls.  Stol’s  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  others  of  the 
flimsy  buildings  and  thatched  roofs  took  fire  from  the  flaming 
brands  attached  to  arrows  which  the  enemy  shot.  All  the  cattle 
outside  the  stockade  were  destroyed,  the  horses  run  off,  the  crops 
ruined. 

Finally  a  week  of  continuous  rain  flooded  the  lowlands  and  sent 
the  Indians  back  to  their  villages  on  each  side  of  Shawangunk 
Mountain  about  thirty  miles  distant,  just  as  Governor  Stuyvesant 
arrived  at  the  head  of  another  army,  recruited  in  New  Amsterdam 
and  Long  Island.  He  had  been  delayed  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
people  in  that  neighborhood  to  risk  their  lives  to  defend  the  Esopus 
people,  who,  it  was  generally  known,  had  brought  on  the  trouble  by 
their  own  foolishness. 
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This  affair,  called  the  First  Esopus  War,  was  continued  in  a 
campaign  under  officers  sent  up  from  New  Amsterdam  by  Stuy- 
vesant.  It  dragged  on  through  the  following  spring  and  summer 
in  the  Esopus  neighborhood,  and  frightened  the  savages  so  much 
that  they  sent  messengers  to  Fort  Amsterdam  to  beg  for  peace. 

The  peace  treaty  was  signed  on  July  15,  1660,  at  the  Esopus, 
on  the  Indian  ball  ground,  later  the  Kingston  Academy  Green,  a 
part  of  which  is  now  the  triangle  in  front  of  the  Governor  Clinton 
Hotel.  Here  gathered  Stuyvesant  and  the  other  leading  Dutch 
officials  of  the  Colony,  the  chiefs  of  the  Esopus  and  of  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  of  Wildwyck. 

In  this  treaty  the  Esopus  Indians  promised  to  convey  to  Stuy¬ 
vesant  all  the  lands  bordering  the  village  and  extending  two  or 
three  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Esopus  Creek.  They  promised  to 
remove  to  a  distance,  without  ever  returning  again  to  plant ;  to  give 
back  the  ransom  money  they  had  received  for  the  white  men  they 
had  captured  and  killed;  and  otherwise  laid  down  for  themselves 
rules  of  good  behavior. 

As  this  peacemaking  took  place  in  the  open,  it  was  called 
quaintly  in  the  old  records,  “The  Blue  Sky  Treaty.” 

The  peace  thus  brought  about  lasted  for  three  years.  Stuy¬ 
vesant  made  the  mistake  of  sending  a  number  of  Indians  whom 
the  soldiers  captured  in  the  First  Esopus  War  to  the  West  Indies 
to  work  as  slaves  in  the  Dutch  plantations.  At  the  time  of  the  Blue 
Sky  Treaty,  the  chiefs  expected  they  would  be  returned.  This  was 
never  done;  and  as  a  result,  war  broke  out  again  on  June  7,  1663, 
when,  under  the  pretext  of  selling  beans  and  corn,  a  number  of 
Indians  gained  admittance  to  Wildwyck  while  most  of  its  men  were 
out  working  in  the  fields.  Just  before  this,  the  new  neighboring 
village,  now  Hurley,  had  been  attacked.  A  rider  from  there,  gal¬ 
loping  into  Wildwyck  by  the  mill  gate,  and  shouting  the  alarm,  set 
off  the  work  of  destruction  at  Wildwyck.  Tomahawks  and  guns 
flashed  from  under  the  blankets,  flaming  brands  were  held  under 
the  eaves,  and  the  massacre  began. 

The  majority  killed  were  women  and  children.  Thomas  Cham¬ 
bers,  at  work  just  outside  the  stockade,  was  the  first  to  rally  the 
defenders,  order  the  gates  to  be  closed  and  the  guns  cleared.  But 
before  anything  much  could  be  accomplished,  the  savages  were  in 
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full  retreat  outside  the  stockade,  leaving  desolation  behind  and 
driving  in  front  of  them  a  wailing  band  of  white  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  fires  were  raging  so  fiercely  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  lucky  change  in  the  wind,  the  whole  village  would  have  been 
burned.  Nine  villagers,  three  soldiers,  four  women  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed  at  Wildwyck,  nine  women  and  children  taken  pris¬ 
oners,  twelve  houses  and  barns  burned. 

At  the  New  Village,  three  men  were  killed,  one  captured,  thirty- 
five  women  and  children  taken.  All  the  buildings  there  were 
burned,  except  one  barn. 

News  of  these  disasters  reached  Stuyvesant  at  Manhattan  on 
June  12,  1663.  Two  days  later  he  was  at  Wildwyck.  He  put  Cap¬ 
tain  Martin  Kregier,  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  charge  of  an  army 
with  headquarters  in  the  village.  Negotiations  were  begun  for 
ransoming  various  captives,  Kregier  meanwhile  sending  out  small 
expeditions  and  making  every  effort  to  find  out  where  the  Indians 
were  holding  the  captives. 

The  most  important  prisoner,  from  the  point  of  view  of  fam¬ 
ily  connections,  was  a  young  married  woman,  Rachel  de  la  Mon¬ 
tague,  daughter  of  the  Vice-Director,  Dr.  Johannes  de  la  Montagne, 
a  learned  Huguenot  physician,  who  had  long  been  Stuyvesant’s 
righthand  man  in  the  Colony.  Rachel  was  the  wife  of  another 
learned  doctor,  Gysbert  Van  Imbroch,  who  had  settled  in  the 
Esopus  a  year  or  two  previously.  After  ransom  had  been  paid 
and  accepted  by  the  chief  who  had  captured  her,  she  was  still  held, 
but  managed  to  escape  and  at  last  found  her  way  back  to  Wild¬ 
wyck.  She  had  barely  recovered  from  her  fatigue,  when  she  vol¬ 
unteered  to  guide  the  army  to  the  Indian  fort  where  she  had  been 
held  and  where  many  other  captives  were  supposed  to  remain. 
Captain  Kregier  accepted  her  offer,  and  the  end  of  July  saw  the 
strange  sight  of  a  good  sized  army,  consisting  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  with  wagons  and  cannon,  winding  its  slow  way  through 
woods,  swamps  and  across  rivers,  in  the  wake  of  this  delicate  girl. 
After  several  days  of  arduous  labor,  it  reached  the  present  site  of 
the  village  of  Wawarsing,  where  on  a  nearby  elevation,  still  called 
Indian  Hill,  the  fort  stood.  Unfortunately,  the  Indians  had  become 
alarmed  and  departed  with  their  captives  to  their  new  fort,  on  the 
other  side  of  Shawangunk  Ridge,  near  the  present  village  of 
Wallkill. 
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The  Dutch  soldiers  destroyed  at  the  Old  Fort  a  great  store  of 
food,  over  one  hundred  pits  of  corn  and  beans,  and  burned  over  215 
acres  of  standing  crops ;  an  indication  of  the  agricultural  skill  of 
this  semi-civilized  tribe.  They  carried  off  with  them  many  hand¬ 
some  fur  pelts.  Among  the  effects  of  Rachel  (de  la  Montagne) 
Van  Imbroch,  who  died  in  October,  1664,  leaving  three  small  chil¬ 
dren,  were  “a  child’s  coat  as  made  by  the  savages,”  perhaps  a 
souvenir  of  this  trip! 

Another  expedition  left  Wildwyck  on  September  3  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Kregier,  who  had  the  help  at  this  time  of  some  Mohawk  Indian 
scouts.  They  were  successful  in  finding  the  palisaded  New  Fort 
on  the  east  side  of  Shawangunk  Ridge  about  three  miles  west  of 
the  present  village  of  Wallkill,  to  which  the  Indians  had  removed. 
They  took  the  enemy  completely  by  surprise.  After  a  brave  but 
useless  defense,  during  which  the  chief,  fourteen  warriors,  with 
squaws  and  children,  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded,  the 
Indians  retreated,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  own  people  and  twenty- 
three  white  captives.  After  thoroughly  destroying  this  fort  also 
and  all  the  stores  it  contained,  and  burning  the  crops,  the  Dutch 
Army  returned  to  Wildwyck  in  great  triumph,  with  their  rescued 
friends  and  relatives,  reaching  there  at  noon  on  September  7. 

Some  of  the  captives  were  still  with  scattered  bands  of  savages, 
but  all  were  returned  during  the  following  fall,  winter  and  spring, 
with  the  exception  of  one  young  man,  a  son  of  Evert  Pels,  the 
trader,  who  had  married  an  Indian  girl  and  preferred  to  stay  with 
her  and  her  people.  None  of  them  had  been  seriously  harmed. 
Indian  taboos  prevented  the  savages,  apparently,  from  molesting 
white  women.  One  of  the  latter  found  means  to  make  her  captor 
drunk,  and  so  escaped.  All,  probably,  labored  in  the  field  with  the 
squaws.  One  Dutch  vrouw  gave  birth  to  a  baby  at  the  mouth  of 
Rondout  Creek  as  she  was  being  returned.  Some  Huguenot  women 
who  were  captured  are  traditionally  said  to  have  kept  up  their 
spirits  and  awed  the  Indians  by  singing  French  hymns,  particularly 
the  One  Hundred  Thirty-seventh  Psalm:  “By  Zion’s  bank  I  sat 
and  wept,”  peculiarly  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

A  lasting  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  Fort  Amsterdam  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island  on  May  15,  1664,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant  and  his  Council,  some  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Esopus  and 
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neighboring  tribes,  and  leading  Esopus  settlers.  This  second  treaty 
gave  the  whites  all  the  land  in  what  is  now  Ulster  County  from 
Wildwyck  as  far  as  and  including  the  two  captured  forts.  The 
Indians  were  allowed  to  plant  and  raise  their  crops  near  their  for¬ 
mer  forts  for  one  year  only.  They  could  not  come  to  trade  at 
Rondout  with  more  than  two  or  three  canoes  at  a  time,  and  must 
send  a  flag  of  truce  ahead  to  show  peaceful  intentions. 

This  was  the  last  council  between  the  Indians  and  Governor 
Stuyvesant.  The  following  year,  on  October  7,  the  compact  was 
renewed  by  Governor  Nicolls  at  Esopus,  and  a  wampum  belt  given 
him  by  the  savages,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  county  clerk’s 
office  in  Kingston. 

From  this  time  on,  the  power  of  the  Esopus  Indians  was  com¬ 
pletely  broken,  and  they  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  the  white  people. 
The  majority  removed  from  the  region  and  made  their  homes  with 
related  tribes  further  south,  but  a  few  remained,  the  most  notable 
of  whom  was  the  chief,  Ancrop,  who  lived  in  a  large  wigwam, 
probably  once  the  council  house,  in  Wawarsing,  and  as  late  as 
December  19,  1722,  helped  the  New  Paltz  people  to  determine  the 
location  of  a  corner  of  their  patent.  Land  was  bought  from  Esopus 
Indians  as  late  as  1769  in  Ulster  County. 

The  two  military  expeditions  of  the  Second  Esopus  War,  up 
the  pleasant  valleys  of  the  Esopus,  Rondout  and  Wallkill,  impressed 
upon  the  white  people  the  importance  of  settling  in  those  regions  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  war 
that  such  settlement  took  place. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  great  change  had  occurred;  the 
conquest  of  New  Netherland  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  forces,  under 
Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  in  September,  1663.  At  Esopus,  the 
conquerors  met  with  no  resistance.  The  Dutch  garrison  at  Wild¬ 
wyck  was  taken  over  by  George  Cartwright  on  his  return  from 
Fort  Orange  (Albany)  with  a  detachment  of  troops  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  September,  1664.  The  local  officials  of  the  Dutch 
regime  remained  in  office,  but  a  company  of  English  soldiers  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Daniel  Brodhead  took  the  place  of  the 
Dutch  soldiers  at  the  fort. 

On  September  17,  1669,  the  New  Village,  or  Nieuw  Dorp,  as 
the  Dutch  called  it,  received  the  name  of  Hurley,  after  the  Irish 
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barony  of  Governor  Lovelace ;  Marbletown  was  so  called  from  the 
appearance  of  its  rock  ledges;  and  a  week  later,  on  September  25, 
Wildwyck  became  Kingston,  after  the  family  seat  of  Governor 
Lovelace’s  mother,  Kingston-on-the-Thames. 

Three  years  later,  the  Esopus  again  came  under  Dutch  rule, 
after  war  broke  out  between  the  Netherlands  and  England  and 
France  in  July,  1672.  A  Dutch  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Admirals  Cornelis  Evertsen  and  Jacob  Benkes  captured  New 
York  on  August  9,  1673.  The  name  of  Kingston  was  changed  to 
Swaenenburgh  by  order  of  the  War  Council,  September  1,  1673,  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Evertsen’s  flag  ship,  and  Dutch  officers  were 
appointed  by  popular  vote  there.  The  treaty  of  peace,  however, 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands,  signed  February  19,  1674, 
returned  the  Esopus  to  English  rule,  and  the  villages  resumed  the 
English  names  by  which  they  have  ever  since  been  known. 

Government — During  Dutch  times,  from  1654  to  1664,  the 
Esopus  colony  was  under  the  general  supervision  of  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  Director  General  of  New  Netherland,  who  took  the  ener¬ 
getic  measures  to  protect  it  in  the  emergencies  just  described.  He 
provided  Wildwyck  with  a  charter  and  set  of  laws.  The  laws  were 
as  follows : 

First — No  person  was  to  work  on  the  Sabbath. 

Second — No  one  should  give  entertainment,  sell  spirituous 
liquors,  nor  get  drunk  on  said  day,  under  pain  of  a  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment,  at  the  option  of  the  commissaries  (magistrates). 

Third — To  prevent  fires,  every  one  was  prohibited  from  con¬ 
structing  wooden  chimneys,  or  building  fires  in  dwellings  covered 
with  cane  or  reed,  unless  the  garret  floor  was  laid  tight  with 
boards. 

Fourth — The  sheriff  and  schepens  were  to  appoint  fire-masters 
who  were  to  visit  each  house  every  fortnight,  or  at  least  once  in 
every  four  weeks,  to  see  that  every  house  was  properly  built  and 
cleaned,  and  fine  delinquents  one  florin  for  the  first  offense,  two 
for  the  second,  and  four  for  the  third. 

Fifth — All  persons  to  keep  good  fences  and  gates. 

Sixth — Everyone  to  inclose  his  lot  within  four  months  and 
build  a  house  on  the  same  in  one  year,  or  forfeit  it. 
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Seventh — The  palisades  to  be  kept  good  and  gates  closed  at 
night,  under  a  penalty  of  three  guilders. 

Eighth — No  one  to  propose  a  religious  dispute,  under  a  penalty 
of  three  days  in  jail  on  bread  and  water. 

Ninth — Every  one  bound  to  respect  and  assist  in  family 
worship. 

The  charter  which  he  gave  them  provided  for  a  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  organized  as  “far  as  possible  and  as  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  permit,”  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  in  Holland.  The  court  had  a  presiding  officer,  called 
the  schout;  three,  at  first,  and  later  four  schepens  or  magistrates, 
appointed  by  Stuyvesant  and  his  Council.  Suits  could  be  tried  in 
this  court  to  the  amount  of  fifty  guilders,  without  appeal.  Cases 
involving  more  than  this  amount  could  be  appealed  to  the  Governor 
and  his  Council  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  court  was  to  be  held  in 
the  village  every  fortnight,  “harvest  time  excepted.”  Extraordi¬ 
nary  sessions  could  be  called,  under  certain  circumstances.  Crimi¬ 
nal  cases  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Governor  and  his  Council,  but 
lesser  crimes  as  “quarrels,  injuries,  scolding,  kicking,  beating, 
threatening,  simply  drawing  a  knife  or  sword,  without  assault  or 
bloodshed,”  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  magistrates. 

Bloodshed,  blasphemy,  slandering  the  supreme  magistrates  or 
their  representatives  and  smuggling  were  among  the  serious  crimes 
which  had  to  be  referred  to  the  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam. 

The  first  Court  of  Justice  met  at  Wildwyck  under  the  above 
rules  on  May  16,  1661.  Roeloffi  Swartwout  was  the  first  schout. 
His  duties  were  that  of  a  sheriff  plus  prosecuting  attorney. 

Hollywood  itself  could  furnish  no  more  vivid  a  reconstruction 
of  the  past  than  these  old  court  records,  where  the  daily  lives, 
grievances  and  peccadilloes  of  the  Esopus  people  are  shown  in  their 
engaging  simplicity.  A  printed  version  for  the  years  1661-64  may 
be  found  in  Volume  XI  of  the  “New  York  Historical  Association 
Proceedings.”  A  manuscript  translation  for  a  somewhat  longer 
period  is  on  the  shelves  of  the  county  clerk’s  office  in  Kingston. 
The  originals  are  in  a  padlocked  wooden  box  in  the  same  office. 
The  box  itself  with  its  contents  has  had  a  romantic  history.  It 
disappeared  from  its  usual  place  about  1856,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  its  whereabouts  till  1880,  when  rumors  circulated  that 
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it  had  turned  up  on  Long  Island.  A  sheriff  armed  with  a  search 
warrant  was  sent  to  New  York  to  recover  it,  but  could  find  nothing. 
One  day  in  June,  1895,  an  express  package  was  received  by  the 
county  clerk  in  Kingston,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  the  missing  documents. 

Inquiry  disclosed  only  that  it  had  been  shipped  from  Quogue, 
Long  Island,  by  a  person  unknown  to  the  express  company,  and 
the  facts  will  probably  never  be  known.  This  is  unfortunately  not 
the  only  instance  when  the  priceless  public  papers  of  the  county 
have  passed  into  private  hands.  Only  recently  the  Ulster  County 
tax  rolls  for  1711-13  were  sold  at  auction  by  a  dealer  in  New  York 
City.  The  original  papers  bearing  the  signatures  of  those  who 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Kingston  in  September,  1715,  were, 
when  last  heard  from,  in  the  possession  of  a  New  Paltz  antique 
dealer. 

Though  this  local  court  was  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  local  affairs,  it  had  no  power  to  initiate  legislation,  nor  were  its 
members  chosen  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Governor  and  his  Council. 

In  March,  1664,  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  popular  rep¬ 
resentation  in  New  Netherland,  when  Governor  Stuyvesant,  wor¬ 
ried  by  news  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  English,  called  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  New  Amsterdam,  to  meet  on  April  10,  1664.  The 
Esopus  freeholders  sent  two  delegates,  Thomas  Chambers  and 
Gysbert  Van  Imbroch,  a  physician.  The  choosing  of  these  dele¬ 
gates  was  the  first  approach  to  a  popular  election  in  the  county. 

The  delegates,  upon  arriving  at  New  Amsterdam,  petitioned 
the  Governor  and  his  Council  for  fuller  self-determination  in  local 
matters.  They  asked  that  the  Wiltwyck  Court  be  empowered  to 
order  the  building  or  repairing  of  roads,  streets,  fences,  a  church 
and  a  schoolhouse.  They  furthermore  showed  their  concern  for 
popular  education  by  requesting  that  the  court  be  given  authority 
to  pay  the  school  teacher  a  regular  salary,  instead  of  allowing  him 
to  collect  at  exorbitant  rates  from  individual  parents.  They  also 
wished  the  liquor  excise  to  be  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  is  not  known  what  answer  the  Governor  and  Council  made  to 
these  requests.  The  English  conquest  a  few  months  later  ended 
the  attempt  to  extract  a  measure  of  self-government  from  Peter 
Stuyvesant. 
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Upon  the  English  taking  possession  of  the  Colony,  Governor 
Nicolls  personally  saw  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Esopus  much  as 
Stuyvesant  had  done,  visiting  the  settlement,  and  laying  down  sen¬ 
sible  rules  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  fire  prevention  and  such 
matters.  These  were  enforced  by  the  Wildwyck  Court,  which  con¬ 
tinued  as  before. 

The  appointment  by  Governor  Nicolls  of  Daniel  Brodhead  as 
captain  of  militia  in  the  Esopus  proved  an  unfortunate  choice,  and 
was  the  cause  of  much  friction.  Though  Brodhead’s  instructions 
were  to  “avoid  harshness  of  words  and  heat  of  passions  in  all  occa¬ 
sions,  seeking  rather  to  reconcile  differences  than  to  be  head  of  a 
party,”  and  to  preserve  himself  “single  and  indifferent  as  to  justice 
between  soldiers  and  burghers,”  he  promptly  became  a  chief  party 
to  quarrels  and  soon  the  village  was  in  an  uproar. 

Cornelis  Barentsen  Sleght,  the  brewer,  was  “miserably 
beaten”  by  the  captain,  who  also  beat  up  Tjerck  Claesen  De  Witt 
and  jailed  him,  because  “he  would  keep  Christmas  Day  on  the  day 
customary  with  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  day  according  to  the 
English  observance.”  Other  serious  offences  occurred,  including 
the  killing  of  an  unoffending  Dutchman,  Hendrick  Cornelise,  by 
a  soldier  of  Brodhead’s  company,  William  Fisher,  who  went 
unpunished. 

A  number  of  villagers  who  petitioned  the  Governor,  asking 
redress  for  these  grievances,  were  fined  and  some  banished  from 
the  Colony  temporarily ;  but  the  Governor  removed  Brodhead  from 
his  command,  and  he  died  soon  after,  in  July,  1667,  it  is  said,  from 
a  broken  heart.  The  banished  burghers  were  soon  allowed  to 
return. 

In  August,  1668,  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace  succeeded  Nicolls  as 
Governor,  and  a  month  later,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Esopus,  created 
a  commission  to  regulate  its  affairs.  This  commission  changed  the 
names  of  the  Esopus  villages,  as  previously  noted. 

On  October  16,  1672,  Thomas  Chambers  was  picked  out  for 
special  distinction  by  Governor  Lovelace.  His  lands  at  Fox  Hall 
were  erected  into  a  manor  by  patent  and  he  became  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Fox  Hall.  This  was  in  acknowledgment  that  he  “hath 
been  an  ancient  inhabitant  in  these  parts,  where  he  hath  done  sig¬ 
nal  and  notable  service  in  the  times  of  the  war  against  the  Indians.” 
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As  to  government,  the  manor  was  independent  of  the  Town  Court, 
and  placed  directly  under  the  General  Court  of  Assizes,  unless  sub¬ 
ject  to  special  orders  from  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  manor 
held  “equal  privileges  with  other  manors  within  the  Government.” 

From  1673-74  occurred  the  Dutch  interregnum.  After  it,  the 
new  Governor,  Thomas  Dongan,  called  together  a  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  to  meet  in  New  York,  October  17,  1683.  At  the  Governor’s 
request,  transmitted  through  the  first  English  appointed  sheriff, 
Lieutenant  George  Hall,  each  town  or  neighborhood  in  the  Esopus 
chose  four  men,  who  selected  two  delegates  to  attend  the  Assembly. 

Henry  Beekman  (Dutch)  and  William  Ashfordby  (English) 
were  the  delegates  chosen.  The  region  was  thus  represented  in  the 
legislative  action  which  made  it  a  county,  November,  1683. 

The  residents  of  the  new  county,  however,  felt  themselves 
unjustly  treated  because  their  local  court  magistrates  were 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  and  the  two  justices  of  the  peace 
(a  much  more  important  office  then  than  now)  and  the  sheriff  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  instead  of  being  elected  by  freeholders. 

A  number  of  the  leading  Esopus  freeholders,  therefore, 
addressed  a  petition  to  Governor  Dongan,  asking  that  they  might 
have  “the  Liberty  by  Charter  to  this  County  to  choice  our  owne 
officers  to  every  towne  court  by  the  major  vote  of  the  freeholders, 
and  they  may  decide  all  actions  of  debt  to  the  value  of  five  pounds 
or  more,  it  being  very  prejudicial  to  this  county  in  regard  of  a 
lessor  summe  to  be  decided,  because  the  trade  of  this  County  is 
most  among  poore  farmers  and  charges  of  higher  courts  will  prove 
very  burdensome,  for  such  small  summes ;  and  that  wee  may  make 
such  orders  among  ourselves  in  every  towne  court  in  this  county 
for  the  preservation  of  the  com  fields,  meadow  ground,  goods  and 
chattels  according  as  ye  convenience  of  the  yeare  and  place  to 
require,  and  that  all  such  fines  levyed  by  the  towne  courts  may  bee 
for  the  use  of  ye  same,  not  exceeding  twinty  shillings  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  Royall  highnesse.  And  further  that  wee  may  have 
liberty  to  transport  all  grayne,  flower,  beef,  porke  and  all  such 
produces  are  now  or  hereafter  may  bee  within  this  county,  render¬ 
ing  and  paying  all  such  dues  and  customes  as  are  required  by  the 
lawes  of  this  governmt.” 

The  authorities  took  great  offense  at  this  request  and  sum¬ 
moned  all  signers  to  answer  at  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
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held  at  Kingston  in  June,  1686,  for  the  crime  that  “on  or  about 
the  Six  and  twentieth  day  of  January  in  ye  35th  year  of  the  reigne 
of  Our  Lord  the  King,  they  by  power  &  armes  att  Kingstowne 
aforesd  tumultuously  and  Seditiously  endeavouring  &  wholly 
intending  the  Laws,  Customs,  &  Usages,  of  this  County  of  Ulster 
to  Subvert  &  destroy,  &  New  Laws,  Customes,  &  Usages  instead 
of  them  to  seale  and  bring  in,  tumultuously  &  seditiously  a  Certaine 
petition  Containing  the  Subversion  of  the  well  Sealed  laws  &  peace 
of  Our  sd  Lord  the  King  in  the  County  aforsd  did  Signe,  and  the 
Same  Soe  signed  to  the  Honble  Coll°  Thomas  Dongan  Our  Sd 
Maties  and  his  Royal  Hss  Lieutenant,  &  govern1-  Gen1  of  his  prov¬ 
ince  of  New  York,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Sd  Lord  the  King, 
agst  the  fforme  of  a  statute  in  that  case  made,  &  provided  and  to 
the  evil  Example  of  others  in  the  like  kind  did  cause  to  be  brought, 
&  delivered.” 

Most  of  the  signers  pleaded  guilty  and  were  fined  from  two  to 
five  pounds  each  plus  four  pounds  four  shillings  each  for  costs. 
But  Thomas  Chambers  pled  “not  guilty  in  manner  &  fforme”  as  he 
stood  indicted,  and  thereupon  put  himself  “upon  his  County.”  That 
is  to  say,  he  stood  on  his  right  as  an  Englishman  to  petition  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  or  his  representative.  When  his  case  came  up  for  jury  trial, 
the  following  June,  he  was  found  guilty  and  fined  fifty  pounds, 
plus  costs,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  others  who  had  signed  the  peti¬ 
tion.  Apparently  satisfied  with  thus  making  an  example  of  him, 
Governor  Dongan  two  years  later,  in  October,  1686,  granted  him 
another  manorial  patent  for  Fox  Hall,  adding  three  hundred  acres 
to  the  manor  and  allowing  him  “one  Court-leet  and  Court-baron,” 
with  right  of  patronage  of  any  churches  then  established  or  to  be 
established  on  the  lands  of  the  manor. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  King  James  II  on  February  6,  1785,  his  title  of  royal  pro¬ 
prietor  merged  in  his  Crown,  and  the  Colony  of  New  York  became 
a  royal  province,  with  a  Constitution  resembling  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Royal  Governor  and  his  Council  represented  the  King, 
and  held  their  offices  during  the  royal  pleasure,  forming  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government.  The  legislative  department  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  bodies,  the  Governor  and  Council,  representing  the 
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King  and  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Assembly,  representing  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  the  latter  body,  Ulster,  like  the  other  New  York  counties, 
was  represented  by  two  delegates,  chosen  by  such  of  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  as  owned  lands  in  freehold  valued  at  forty  pounds.  These 
legislators  were  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  colonial  governors,  as 
they  nearly  always  opposed  their  demands.  Being  all  men  of 
landed  property,  and  elected  by  the  freeholders,  they  naturally 
upheld  the  interests  of  their  own  group. 

The  laws  of  the  county  were  based  on  the  common  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Town  officials  looked  after  local  matters,  such  as  renting  or 
conveying  of  town  lands,  laying  out  of  highways,  fence  repair  and 
tax  assessments,  and  collecting. 

In  the  five  towns,  Kingston,*  Hurley,  New  Paltz,  Marbletown, 
and  Rochester,  where  town  lands  were  held  by  patent  from  the 
Crown,  trustees  were  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  freeholders  annually 
to  deal  especially  with  property  questions.  The  famous  Dusine, 
governing  body  of  the  New  Paltz  Patentees  from  1726  to  1824,  was 
a  form  of  such  trusteeship,  operating  under  a  French  name  and 
special  circumstances  of  close  blood  relationship  and  mutual  trust 
between  the  Huguenot  families. 

The  first  settlements  in  Ulster  County  spread  along  the  valleys 
of  the  Esopus,  Rondout,  Wallkill  and  their  tributaries  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  1710  on,  sections  of 
the  Hudson  River  shore  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  county 
began  to  be  occupied.  Uplands  and  mountainous  country,  though 
penetrated  before  the  Revolution  by  a  few  hardy  pioneers,  were  not 
in  general  settled  till  shortly  after  the  Revolution. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  settlement  will  be  found  in  Chapter 
XI  in  the  histories  of  the  various  townships. 

Population — The  population  of  the  county  increased  from 
about  200  in  1664  to  2,005  by  1700.  In  1723  there  were  2,923,  of 
whom  2,357  were  whites,  566  Negroes  “and  other  slaves.”  In 
1756,  the  total  population  was  6,605  whites,  1,500  blacks.  The 
average  of  Negro  slaves  to  white  persons  was  high  during  all  the 
Colonial  period,  sometimes  over  twenty-five  per  cent.  By  1790, 
the  total  population  was  29,397,  of  whom  2,906  were  slaves.  The 

*The  Kingston  trustees  also  regulated  all  town  matters — see  Chapter  XI — Kingston. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  other  four  towns. 
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decrease  in  slaveholding  was  probably  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  settlers  who  had  come  in  since  the  Revolution  and  did  not  bring 
slaves. 

These  figures  all  refer  to  the  old  county,  which  was  of  much 
larger  area  than  at  present.  The  population  in  the  limits  of  the 
present  county  in  1790  has  been  estimated  as  16,297.  In  1940  it 
was  87,017. 

Races — Various  races  who  have  contributed  substantially  to 
Ulster  County  life  include  the  Dutch,  French,  Flemish,  German, 
Scandinavian,  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  Spanish,  Swiss,  and  Italian. 
Also,  in  very  recent  times,  the  Polish. 

The  first  colonists  were  led  by  two  Englishmen,  Chambers  and 
Davis,  but  were  mainly  Dutch  and  Flemish.  To  these  were  soon 
added  a  number  of  French  families,  Du  Bois,  Blanchan,  Crispell, 
Deyo,  Hasbrouck,  Frere,  Le  Fever,  Bevier  and  Ean,  who  settled 
in  Hurley  and  New  Paltz,  and  were  or  became  closely  related. 
There  were  also  other  French  families  not  of  this  clan,  as  the  De 
Puys  from  Artois,  the  Le  Roys  from  French  Canada  (one  of  the 
few  known  to  be  Roman  Catholic  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
America),  the  Gacheries,  Cantines,  Caudebecs  and  Guimars. 

Many  Englishmen  came  with  the  conquest  in  the  Duke  of 
York’s  forces,  others  arrived  shortly  after,  and  there  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  steady  immigration  from  that  country  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution. 

The  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  (Rhine  region)  were  the 
largest  band  of  colonists  to  arrive  at  one  time.  They  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  present  town  of  Saugerties,  spread  over  to 
other  parts,  and  have  left  a  great  number  of  descendants  here. 
Small  groups  of  the  same  stock  came  in  the  years  following  the 
first  arrival,  which  took  place  in  this  county  in  1710.  (An  earlier 
band  were  at  Quassaic  [Newburgh]  from  1708.)  Some  settled  also 
in  Shawangunk.  Later  on,  large  numbers  of  Germans  came  to 
Kingston  and  Saugerties  to  work  in  the  various  industries  from 
1825  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  descendants  are 
prominent  in  those  neighborhoods. 

Lewis  Gomez,  often  called  “Mr.  Gomez,”  which  signified  a 
high  rank  socially,  who  had  a  trading  post  on  Jew’s  Creek  in  Marl- 
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borough  from  171 1,  was  probably  the  only  Jew  to  live  in  the  county 
in  very  early  days,  though  several  did  business  in  Kingston  occa¬ 
sionally.  There  was  an  interesting  but  unsuccessful  colony  of  cul¬ 
tivated,  idealistic  Jews  at  Sholam  in  Wawarsing  in  the  1830s.  The 
race  has  done  much  in  modern  times  in  all  lines  of  business  and  has 
made  large  contributions  in  time  and  money  to  the  philanthropic 
and  cultural  interests  of  the  county. 

A  supposed  Spaniard  was  Emanuel  Consalis-duk,  who  came  to 
Esopus  before  1700.  Either  he  or  a  son  of  the  same  name  had  a 
house  in  the  present  town  of  Esopus  in  1728,  listed  in  a  road  record. 
The  son  settled  at  Mamakating  (Wurtsboro),  where  the  family 
homestead,  built  in  part  by  him,  may  still  be  seen,  and  his  grave¬ 
stone  with  the  death  date  1758.  The  “duk”  attached  to  the  name 
in  early  days  was  also  spelled  “donck”  in  land  deeds,  which  is  the 
Dutch  word  for  “dark.”  It  is  highly  probable  that  Emanuel  was 
of  a  swarthy  complexion,  rather  than  the  “duke”  that  some  have 
thought  him. 

Negro  slaves  came  with  the  first  settlers.  A  Negro  belonging 
to  Thomas  Chambers  was  killed  on  the  Fox  Hall  farm  during  the 
Indian  attack  in  June,  1663.  They  apparently  increased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  whites  during  early  years.  The  old  Kingston  saying, 
“Every  other  white  man  a  Negro,  and  every  other  house  a  barn” 
was  hardly  exaggerated.  Many  descendants  of  the  former  slaves 
still  live  in  the  county  and  bear  well  known  county  names.  There 
is  often  more  than  a  trace  of  Indian  blood  in  their  ancestry. 

A  Scotch  family  of  brilliant  qualities,  the  Cockbums,  lived  at 
Mt.  Marion  near  Saugerties  from  1769,  and  later  in  Kingston. 
They  stemmed  from  one  of  New  York  Province’s  most  noted  sur¬ 
veyors,  William  Cockburn,  a  native  of  Duns  in  Berwick,  Scotland, 
kin  to  the  Cockburns  of  the  British  nobility.  (William’s  brother, 
James  Cockburn,  of  Rhinebeck,  was  the  grandfather  on  the  mater¬ 
nal  side  of  the  United  States  Senator,  Roscoe  Conkling.)  McLeans, 
Auchmoodys,  Humes,  McDonalds  and  McMullens  are  old  and 
honored  county  names  of  Scotch  origin. 

Some  noted  Swiss  emigrants  were  the  Wurts  and  Goetschius 
families  of  Shawangunk  and  New  Paltz,  Jacques  Jean  Cart,  of 
Rosendale,  and  Valentin  Burgevin,  of  Kingston,  founder  in 
America  of  the  Kingston  florist  family. 
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Norway  gave  the  county  an  illustrious  strain,  the  Bruyns,  and 
Sweden  contributed  the  Hoffmans  of  the  same  neighborhood, 
Shawangunk. 

Emigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland  settled  in  Shawangunk 
and  Wallkill  from  about  1720.  They  seem  to  have  been  Protes¬ 
tants  and  became  leading  families  in  that  section  with  members 
noted  especially  in  law  and  medicine.  The  Revolutionary  rolls  for 
the  county  are  full  of  Irish  names,  as  were  also  the  militia  lists 
from  1738-58.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  Irish  came  over 
in  great  numbers  and  helped  build  up  the  canal,  cement,  tannery, 
quarry,  railroad  and  other  industries. 

Various  as  these  strains  were,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  all  succumbed  more  or  less  to  the  ever  per¬ 
vasive  and  persuasive  Dutch  influence.  Even  the  New  Paltz 
French,  who  struggled  to  keep  their  language  and  French  Church, 
gave  up  after  fifty  years,  allowed  their  children  to  speak  Dutch, 
and  engaged  Dutch  pastors.  Dutch  was  a  familiar  language  in 
Ulster  County  homes  almost  up  to  the  present  time.  Many  people 
who  are  not  yet  elderly  remember  its  being  used  during  their  child¬ 
hood.  The  strong  organization  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
in  the  county  from  1659  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  equally 
influential,  no  doubt,  was  the  evident  merit  of  the  Dutch  scheme  of 
life;  the  abundance,  thrift  and  neatness  of  their  households,  their 
tolerant,  easy  going  attitude  towards  disputable  points  of  belief 
and  morals ;  their  practical  good  sense  in  most  matters. 

It  is  thought  that  the  French  Huguenots  contributed  a  sense  of 
beauty,  vivacity  and  their  deep  religious  fervor  to  the  county  life; 
and  the  Scandinavians,  a  Viking  boldness  and  enterprise ;  that  the 
Germans  brought  their  famous  industry,  love  of  order  and  musical 
attainments ;  the  English  and  Irish,  a  love  for  the  land  and  a  gift 
for  politics;  the  Scotch,  a  mastery  of  learned  professions,  espe¬ 
cially  statesmanship,  education,  surveying,  law  and  medicine;  the 
Yankees,  push  and  business  ability.  But  too  much  generalization 
along  these  lines  is  dangerous,  for  examples  of  all  the  above  quali¬ 
ties  are  to  be  found  among  persons  of  every  nationality  in  the 
county. 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
large  numbers  of  Italians  from  small  villages  in  Italy  came  to  work 
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in  the  brickyard  and  other  industries.  They  have  since  done  won¬ 
ders  in  transforming  neglected  farms  into  highly  profitable 
orchards  and  vineyards  in  the  southern  townships.  The  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Apple  Blossom  Festivals  of  recent  years,  which, 
tourists  say,  surpass  the  much  advertised  Cherry  Blossom  Week 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  is  largely  owing  to  the  work  of  these 
Italians.  They  are  successful  also  in  other  lines  of  business. 

Poles  have  also  been  a  strong  factor  in  county  life  during  the 
twentieth  century.  In  1940,  the  county  had  76,156  native  born; 
8,607  foreign  born,  2,230  Negroes. 

Living  Conditions — At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  life  in  the  county  was  lived  in  about  the  same  lines  as  from  the 
beginning.  Each  farm  had  its  own  self-contained  economy,  rais¬ 
ing  its  own  food  and  supplying  the  clothing  needs  of  the  family 
from  wool,  linen  and  leather  raised  on  the  place.  As  late  as  1855, 
there  were  16,446  yards  of  cloth  manufactured  on  its  farms. 
Kingston,  the  county  seat,  was  almost  as  bucolic  as  the  country¬ 
side.  Each  householder  pastured  his  cows  on  the  Commons,  or 
Arme  Bowery,  and  killed  his  own  pigs,  beef  and  poultry.  Life  was 
leisurely,  slaves  numerous,  and  hired  help  worked  from  sunup  to 
sundown. 

A  change  came  when,  in  1828,  the  completion  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Canal  from  tidewater  at  Rondout  to  Honesdale,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  industrial  life.  The  big 
days  of  the  cement,  lumber,  tannery  and  bluestone  industries  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  picturesque  and  rapid  succession  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Factories,  shipyards  and  “ports”  lined  the 
canal  route.  Henry  Barclay,  the  philanthropic  industrialist,  har¬ 
nessed  Esopus  Creek  waters  to  his  iron  and  paper  factories  even 
before  the  canal’s  completion,  and  the  few  Saugerties  farmers  who 
gathered  at  the  Post  Tavern  of  Revolutionary  fame,  saw  with 
amazement  their  scattered  homesteads  enclosing  a  thriving  village. 

Business  was  booming  in  the  county  along  many  lines,  when  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  technological  improvements  brought 
about  the  sudden  decline  of  several  of  the  region’s  greatest  indus¬ 
tries.  Rosendale  hydraulic  cement  and  bluestone  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  quarries  lost  their  markets  with  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper 
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and  quicker  Portland  cement.  The  canal,  with  its  associated  indus¬ 
tries,  was  killed  by  the  railway.  The  tanneries  had  disappeared 
years  earlier,  following  the  destruction  of  the  hemlock  forests.  The 
great  natural  ice  industry  of  the  Hudson  was  weakening  with  the 
advent  of  artificial  refrigeration. 

Just  as  conditions  seemed  dark,  new  waves  of  enterprise 
struck  the  county.  First  in  point  of  time  (1902)  came  Wood¬ 
stock’s  Art  Colony,  a  small  affair  at  first,  but  destined  to  bring  to 
that  mountain  village  a  continuous  stream  of  enthusiasm  and  tal¬ 
ent,  with  their  accompaniments  of  land  sales,  new  homes,  summer 
theatres  and  concert  halls,  shops  and  visitors.  Then  the  Ashokan 
Reservoir  project  (1907-14)  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  work¬ 
ers  and  farmers  and  added  a  new  attraction  to  the  northern  land¬ 
scape.  Meanwhile  the  automobile  era  had  begun  to  open  up  as 
never  before  the  unique  attractiveness  of  this  varied  country  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  of  forests  and  trout  streams,  of  smiling 
farmlands  and  ancient  stone  houses  standing  on  winding  rivers,  of 
fruitful  orchards,  friendly  towns  and  kindly  people. 

From  the  southern  townships  with  their  views  of  the  wide 
Hudson  and  their  terraced  vineyards,  through  New  Paltz  with  its 
French  traditions  and  row  of  Huguenot  houses,  following  the  old 
canal  towpath  along  the  Mine  Road,  through  Hurley  “more  Dutch 
than  Holland”  and  Kingston  with  its  memories  of  the  old  State 
Capitol,  past  the  “flats”  where  Indians  grew  their  corn  and  the 
green  lines  of  modern  truck  gardens  slant  in  geometric  patterns, 
and  so  up  to  the  “great  wall  of  Manitou”  that  guards  the  northern 
townships,  the  landscape  of  Ulster  County  attracts  the  eye,  its  air 
purifies  the  lungs,  the  glamor  and  romance  of  its  past  mingles 
everywhere  with  the  interest  of  the  present. 

To  treat  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  past  as  far  as  they  may 
be  told  in  one  brief  history ;  to  link  the  bygone  years  with  our  own 
time ;  to  present  Ulster  County  people  as  they  were  and  are,  with 
their  faults  and  their  virtues,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  work 
and  play — this  will  be  the  aim,  however  imperfectly  realized,  of  the 
following  chapters. 
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At  the  base  of  history  lies  the  economic  struggle.  Impossible 
as  it  would  be  in  a  work  of  this  length  to  describe  all  the  means 
whereby  Ulster  County  people  have  made  their  livings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  some  of  the  more  striking  industries  will  disclose 
the  hopes,  the  toil,  the  pluck  and  brawn  and  grit  that  characterized 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ulster. 

Fur  Trade — One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Esopus  in  early 
days  was  its  advantageous  position  in  regard  to  the  fur  trade.  To 
this  junction  of  three  trails,  the  Indian  hunters  brought  their  finest 
pelts.  In  hopes  of  quick  and  easy  riches,  the  first  white  men  threw 
caution  to  the  winds  and  primed  the  machinery  of  commerce  with 
alcohol.  The  resulting  explosions,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly 
destroyed  the  settlement  and  the  settlers. 

After  the  Second  Esopus  War,  most  of  the  Indians  left  the 
neighborhood  to  make  their  homes  elsewhere.  By  treaty,  however, 
they  were  allowed  to  come  back  to  Rondout  in  the  trading  season  to 
sell  “nuts,  games  and  peltries/’  provided  that  only  a  few  approached 
the  fort  at  one  time.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  trading  went 
on,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  records  that  fur  pelts  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  clothing  and  house  furnishings  of  Kingston’s  first 
families. 

“One  beaver,  one  otter,  a  child’s  coat  as  made  by  the  savages, 
a  bear  skin,  two  hairy  deerskin  used  for  chair  cushions,  one  pre¬ 
pared  deerskin”  were  among  the  household  effects  of  Dr.  Gysbert 
Van  Imbroch  and  his  wife  in  1665.  A  Wiltwyck  woman,  Hester 
Douw,  brought  suit  against  a  workman  for  alleged  theft  of  “a 
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beaver,  an  otter  and  a  half  beaver”  from  her  home  in  1662.  In 
1686,  Evert  Pels,  of  Kingston,  engaged  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  on 
his  lands  near  the  Rondout,  amounting  to  646  gilders,  five  stivers 
and  nine  pence  (about  $259)  in  beavers.  And  we  learn  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dongan’s  report  on  the  Province  of  New  York  in  1687,  that 
a  great  deal  of  corn  and  peltry  was  collected  for  customs,  excise 
and  quit  rent  in  the  Esopus. 

Early  rent  payments  to  the  Kingston  First  Dutch  Church  were 
made  to  a  large  extent  in  skins  of  bear,  deer,  fox  and  otter. 

During  all  the  eighteenth  century,  wolf  hunting  was  a  lucrative 
occupation  for  Ulster  County  residents.  Bounties  ranged  from 
twelve  shillings  at  first  to  two  pounds  for  the  head  of  a  full  grown 
wolf  at  the  end  of  the  century.  Panthers  also  fetched  two  pounds 
a  head.  Many  bounties  were  paid  for  both  kinds  of  animals  as 
late  as  1800,  according  to  reports  of  the  supervisors,  in  settled 
parts  of  the  county,  and  much  later  in  outlying  townships. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  from  about  1840  to  1900  through 
the  lumbering  and  tanning  industries  lessened  the  amount  made  by 
hunters  and  trappers,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  boom  in  the 
local  fur  business.  In  many  sections  but  a  short  distance  removed 
from  towns  and  villages,  the  pelts  of  bears,  wildcats,  foxes, 
skunks,  coons,  opossum,  mink,  weasel  and  other  animals  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  cash  resources  of  mountain  families. 

Esopus  Millstones — Well  into  the  present  century,  the  quarry¬ 
ing  of  millstones  from  the  Shawangunk  conglomerate,  found  near 
the  western  base  of  Shawangunk  Mountain  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rondout,  was  one  of  the  county’s  most  successful  industries.  The 
use  of  such  millstones,  which  were  always  called  in  the  trade 
“Esopus  millstones,”  has  recently  become  less  prevalent,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  superior  forms  of  grinding  machinery,  such  as 
rolls  and  ball  mills,  but  some  corn  and  mustard  mills  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  still  use  handmade  millstones,  and  a  part  of  the  mill¬ 
stone  product  is  sold  to  manufacturers  of  cement  and  talc  and 
grinders  of  quartz  and  mineral  paint.  The  old  stones  are  also  in 
demand  by  antique  lovers  for  decorative  use  in  terraces  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Quantities  of  them  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  grass  in  the 
neighborhood  of  such  old  cement  centers  as  Whiteport,  recalling 
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the  days  when  they  were  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  cement 

industry.  1194971 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  quarry  range  of  these  stones 
was  confined  to  a  strip  only  ten  miles  long,  extending  from  High 
Falls  on  the  north  to  Kerhonkson  on  the  south.  Beyond  these  lim¬ 
its  the  texture  and  other  properties  of  the  rock  were  found  unsuit¬ 
able  for  the  highest  grade  of  stones.  The  methods  employed  in 
quarrying  were  of  the  simplest  description  and  hardly  varied  from 
earliest  to  later  times.  Tools  used  were  the  ordinary  hand  drill, 
together  with  plugs  and  feathers.  The  rock  was  pried  or  split  out, 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  joint  planes,  especially  the  concentric 
surface  joints.  Blasting  was  often  resorted  to,  but  the  charges  of 
powder  were  usually  light.  The  rough  stones  thus  obtained  were 
quarry  dressed  and  finished  by  hand  labor,  using  the  bull  point  and 
hammer.  The  operation  of  drilling  the  “eye”  was  performed  by 
centering  the  stone  and  then  drilling  from  the  center  of  both  faces 
inward.  “Chasers,”  that  is,  stones  which  run  on  edge,  were  turned 
out  larger  than  regular  millstones  and  were  used  for  heavier  work, 
such  as  grinding  quartz,  feldspar,  barytes,  etc. 

Saw  and  Gristmills — In  bygone  days,  water  power  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  county  inhabitants,  and  small  streams  which 
are  insignificant  or  non-existent  at  present,  performed  vital  func¬ 
tions  in  operating  the  crude  machinery  which  ground  grain  and 
cut  logs. 

Wiltwyck  village,  from  at  least  as  early  as  1661,  had  its  grist¬ 
mill  on  the  Mill  Kill,  whose  dam  was  located  on  the  present  North 
Front  Street,  Kingston,  almost  exactly  opposite  Everett  &  Tread¬ 
well’s  store.  The  drop  in  the  ground  level  can  still  be  observed 
there,  though  the  Mill  Brook  or  Tannery  Brook  was  long  since 
drained.  Its  pond  extended  back  to  Lucas  Avenue  and  was  deep 
enough  to  be  dangerous  in  some  places.  Pieter  Jacobsen,  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  famous  seduction  suit  brought  by  a  village  girl,  was  the 
miller  from  1661  for  some  years,  and  ground  corn  at  a  price  stipu¬ 
lated  by  Governor  Stuyvesant  as  eight  stivers  (sixteen  cents)  a 
bushel,  or  payment  in  corn,  a  tenth  part.  He  had  a  large  mill  house 
in  which  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  were  quartered  in  1663. 

A  gristmill  was  functioning  in  this  location,  under  Benjamin 
Bogardus,  as  late  as  1806,  and  was  a  popular  resort  for  farmers 
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for  many  miles,  but  a  virulent  epidemic  of  typhoid  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  caused  the  directors  of  the  village  of  Kingston  to  have  the 
mill  pond  and  brook  drained  and  the  old  mill  ceased  to  exist. 

The  falls  of  the  Esopus  between  Kingston  and  Saugerties,  also 
those  in  the  Plattekill  (Fish  Creek)  were  utilized  very  early  for 
mills.  On  April  9,  1669,  Tjerck  Claesen  De  Witt  and  William  de 
la  Montagne,  of  Kingston,  obtained  a  grant  from  Governor  Love¬ 
lace  for  a  sawmill  site  on  the  Plattekill  five  miles  north  of  King¬ 
ston  near  a  spot  called  “Dead  Men’s  Bones.”  It  was  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Plattekill  and  Esopus  creeks  near  the  footpath  to 
Albany,  later  the  King’s  Road.  A  settlement  grew  up  at  this  point. 

The  sawmill  was  just  over  the  town  line,  in  Saugerties.  It  was 
probably  the  first  one  either  in  that  town  or  in  the  county,  if  we 
except  the  one  which  might  have  been  run  by  the  Little  Sawyer  of 
Saugerties,  of  which  there  is  no  record. 

William  De  Meyer  was  an  early  builder  of  sawmills,  receiving 
with  Matthias  and  John  Mattison,  a  grant  on  the  Plattekill  in  1680, 
and  another  in  1695  on  a  fall  in  the  Esopus  Kill  for  that  purpose, 
from  the  Kingston  trustees.  The  latter  grant  was  for  either  a 
saw  or  corn  mill.  ■  i 

William  Legg  received  a  grant  for  land  in  1696  above  the  third 
fall  of  the  Saw  Kill  on  which  to  erect  a  sawmill,  the  beginning  of 
Legg’s  Mills. 

The  earliest  gristmill  in  Saugerties  was  erected  by  John  Persen 
( 1683-1756),  the  first  permanent  settler  in  the  village,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Esopus  Creek  near  the  present  automobile  bridge. 

The  most  famous  early  mill  of  the  town  of  Hurley  was  the  De 
Witt  mill  at  Greenkill  on  the  outlet  of  the  first  Binnewater.  The 
site  was  first  granted  by  the  Kingston  trustees  to  Captain  Matthys 
Matthysen  Van  Keuren,  in  1667,  subject  to  the  Governor’s 
approval — “if  he  builds  a  mill  there.”  Tjerck  Claesen  De  Witt, 
whose  daughter  Tjaatie  married  Captain  Matthysen,  was  the 
owner  in  1686,  when  he  deeded  a  half  of  “the  mill  upon  the  Green 
Kill  in  Hurley”  to  the  miller,  William  West,  who,  in  case  he  went 
away,  agreed  to  “do  his  best  to  learn  one  of  the  said  Helmes’  sons 
to  be  a  miller  withal.”  For  operating  the  mill,  West  was  to  receive 
four  hundred  guilders  annually  (about  $160)  and  half  of  the  toll, 
including  his  “bread  corn.” 
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In  some  way  the  mill  passed  into  the  possession  of  Charles 
Brodhead,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  Charles  De  Witt,  in  1774. 
Colonel  De  Witt,  a  noted  statesman  and  patriot,  resided  in  the 
stone  house  nearby,  and  kept  the  mill  running  at  full  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  not  only  to  grind  grain  for  the  neighborhood, 
but  for  the  army  at  Valley  Forge  and  elsewhere.  Its  continued 
operation  during  the  exceptionally  cold  winter  of  1777-78,  when 
most  of  the  other  mill  streams  were  frozen,  provided  absolutely 
necessary  supplies  for  the  patriots,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
struggle  and  eventually  win  the  war.  Mrs.  Washington  preferred 
the  Green  Kill  flour  to  all  others,  and  a  commissary  officer  was  sent 
from  Washington’s  headquarters  in  Newburgh  in  the  winter  of 
1783  to  the  Green  Kill  to  procure  for  her  the  superfine  wheat  flour. 
The  mill  was  continued  by  Richard  T.  De  Witt,  grandson,  till  1871, 
and  later  was  thrown  open  to  travelers  after  Colonel  Charles  De 
Witt’s  death,  by  his  son,  Gerrit,  and  called  the  Crocodile  Inn.  It 
was  destroyed  in  1930. 

Jacob  Low  Snyder  operated  a  gristmill  a  little  up-stream  from 
the  De  Witt  Mill,  from  1809,  and  used  it  to  grind  cement  from 
1830. 

In  1762  a  gristmill  was  set  up  by  Leonard  Hardenbergh  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Esopus  about  a  mile  from  Stone  Ridge,  and 
was  continued  under  management  of  the  family  until  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date. 

The  first  gristmill  in  the  town  of  Rochester  was  built  by 
Thomas  Quick  on  Mombaccus  Creek  about  1680.  His  widow, 
Rymerig,  conveyed  it  to  Teunis  Oosterhout  on  September  28,  1700. 
Gerrit  Decker  appears  to  have  been  a  part  owner  soon  afterwards. 

Cornelis  Cornelise  Vernoy,  from  Holland,  erected  a  gristmill 
on  the  present  site  of  Kerhonkson  village  in  1702,  with  machinery 
brought  from  Holland,  according  to  tradition.  A  gristmill  was 
running  at  Kerhonkson  as  late  as  1929  owned  by  Jesse  Boice,  for¬ 
merly  of  Olive,  who  had  operated  Bishop’s  Mill  in  that  town. 

Indians  burnt  the  gristmill  at  Wawarsing  on  August  12,  1781. 

Everyone  who  approaches  Woodstock  by  the  Kingston  or  Sau- 
gerties  roads,  notices  the  old  mill  house  and  water  wheel  by  the 
bridge  over  the  Sawkill  on  the  property  of  the  Woodstock  Country 
Club,  known  about  1906  as  Disch’s  Mill,  and  last  operated  by 
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Nicholas  Dibble.  This  mill  or  mill  site  was  evidently  occupied  in 
1776.  (See  Chapter  XI — Town  of  Woodstock.)  In  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  owned  by  James  Risley,  who  sold  it  to  Aaron  N. 
Risley,  who  sold  it  to  Hugo  and  Elizabeth  Disch  in  1874.  From 
1836,  a  carding  mill  and  dyeing  vats  were  run  by  Joshua  Nash, 
whose  account  book  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Shady  gristmill  on  Sawkill  Creek  operated  for  many  years 
until  a  flood  in  November,  1927,  terminated  its  existence. 

A  very  old  mill  site  in  Zena,  dating  from  before  1755,  when  a 
“former  saw  mill”  is  mentioned  in  the  Kingston  trustees’  records, 
was  probably  that  occupied  comparatively  recently  by  the  Shufeldt 
gristmill,  whose  wheel  is  still  in  the  millhouse  in  the  heart  of  Zena 
settlement. 

The  famous  Bishop’s  Mills  in  Olive  Township  was  on  a  fall  of 
Esopus,  now  under  the  waters  of  the  Ashokan  Reservoir,  where 
Asa  Bishop  from  South  Haven,  Connecticut,  settled  and  built  him¬ 
self  a  stone  house  in  1796.  His  son,  “Jake,”  blind  from  the  age  of 
four,  ran  the  mill  without  assistance  till  his  death  in  1861.  The 
mill  was  continued  till  1908,  when  the  construction  of  the  Ashokan 
Dam  forced  its  closing.  It  served  farmers  from  Olive,  Woodstock, 
Marbletown,  Hurley  and  Shandaken,  and  sometimes  ground  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  buckwheat  per  year,  besides 
wheat,  rye  and  corn. 

T\ie  Woodstock  Glass  Factories — Reading  almost  like  a  legend, 
but  based  on  solid  fact,  is  the  story  of  the  early  glass  factories  of 
Woodstock  Township,  which  by  1809  were  turning  out  their 
fragile  product  in  the  midst  of  the  hardwood  forests  which  clothed 
the  slopes  of  Overlook  Mountain,  and  were  having  a  road  cut  all 
the  way  from  a  shipping  dock  on  the  Hudson  for  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  to  the  remote  section  where  they  operated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  whole  of  Over¬ 
look  Mountain,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  three  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  back  of  Woodstock  village,  became  the  property  of  two 
enterprising  gentlemen,  who  bought  the  enormous  tract,  a  part  of 
the  Great  Hardenbergh  Patent,  from  Cornelius  C.  Roosevelt  and 
Catharine,  his  wife,  and  Edward  Williams  and  Mary  Magdalen 
his  wife,  by  two  deeds  dated  January  10  and  March  4,  1803.  One 
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of  the  buyers  was  John  G.  Clark,  of  Kingston;  the  other,  his 
brother-in-law,  an  ex-Baron  and  Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber 
to  his  Serene  Highness  Frederick,  of  Hesse  Cassel,  named  Fred¬ 
erick  Augustus  De  Zeng.  As  an  officer  in  the  Hessian  Army,  De 
Zeng  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors  and  come  with  his 
regiment  to  America  during  the  Revolution  to  fight  on  the  British 
side;  but  having  been  a  friend  of  Baron  Steuben’s  in  Europe,  he 
probably  sympathized  with  the  Americans.  At  any  rate,  he  avoided 
actual  combat,  and  during  his  stay  in  New  York  City,  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  a  beautiful  American,  Mary,  daughter  of  Caleb 
and  Sarah  Lawrence,  of  New  York  City.  The  wedding  took  place 
at  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  City  on  November  27,  1783. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  De  Zeng  removed  with  his  wife  to 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  then  to  Kingston,  and  from  1788  to 
1790,  at  least,  he  was  living  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  in  the 
northern  part,  in  or  near  what  is  now  Shandaken  Township.  Here 
his  second  son,  Richard  Lawrence,  was  born  October  3,  1788,  and 
his  third  son,  Philip  M.,  on  November  10,  1790.  He  had  mean¬ 
while,  November  3,  1789,  become  a  naturalized  citizen,  and  was 
major  of  a  battalion  of  militia  “residing  westerly  of  the  towns  of 
Woodstock,  Hurley,  Marbletown  and  Rochester,”  appointed  by 
Governor  Clinton,  January  13,  1792. 

What  had  induced  this  handsome,  courtly  person,  popular  with 
the  aristocratic  old  families  of  the  State  for  his  charming  man¬ 
ners,  wide  culture  and  grace  in  the  ballroom,  to  bring  his  gently 
bred  wife  out  to  the  wildest  part  of  the  wild  mountain  township? 
Noted  then  and  later  for  his  ambitious  enterprises,  it  seems  that 
he  must  have  expected  somehow  to  find  wealth  in  the  mountains. 
Possibly  the  tales  of  precious  minerals  supposed  to  lie  locked  in  the 
hills  lured  him.  But  did  he  also  have  a  plan  to  use  the  boundless 
fuel  supply  of  his  new  purchase  to  produce  a  product  for  which 
there  was  a  great  demand  in  young  America,  striving  to  free  itself 
from  dependence  upon  Europe?  Did  he,  a  native  of  one  of  the 
foremost  glassmaking  countries  of  the  world,  possess  a  knowledge 
of  formulae  and  glass  secrets  which  he  desired  to  try  out,  at  least, 
far  away  from  any  possible  spying  by  competitors? 

If  so,  the  site  of  the  “Old  Glass  House,”  that  mysterious  fac¬ 
tory  twice  mentioned  in  Woodstock  Road  records  as  distinct  from 
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the  two  later  factories  known  to  have  been  running  in  1809,  would 
have  been  ideal  for  his  purpose.  For  it  was  on  the  slope  of  Over¬ 
look  Mountain,  four  miles  from  anywhere — four  miles  from  the 
valley  which  at  that  day  must  have  been  far  more  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  than  at  present — so  remote  at  the  present  time  that  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  lost  village  called  “The  Plains’’  which  was  near  it,  has 
been  seen  only  by  possibly  a  dozen  living  people  of  all  the  thousands 
who  annually  summer  in  these  mountains. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  a  few  years  after  he  left  Woodstock,  De 
Zeng,  with  two  other  men,  members  of  old  Albany  families,  did 
start  a  glass  factory  in  Hamilton,  Albany  County,  said  to  be  the 
first  one  in  New  York  State!  And  it  is  equally  certain,  unless  the 
contemporary  road  records  were  peculiarly  inaccurate  in  their 
descriptions,  that  in  1809  some  previous  glass  concern,  referred  to 
as  the  “Old  Glass  House”  or  “Old  Glass  Factory,”  had  built  its 
plant  four  miles  from  Shady,  two  miles  from  the  higher  level  of 
Keefe  Hollow,  on  what  Woodstock  village  people  call  the  “back 
slope”  of  Overlook  Mountain,  near  the  boundary  between  Greene 
and  Ulster  counties,  and  also  that  a  village  existed  at  this  point,  the 
foundations  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 

For  the  Hamilton  factory,  De  Zeng  and  his  partners,  Jeremiah 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Abraham  Ten  Eyck,  imported  all  the  workmen 
and  tools  and  some  of  the  machinery  from  Germany.  Started  in 
1796,  it  ran  successfully  till  1815,  when  the  fuel  supply  gave  out. 
In  the  Woodstock  factories,  names  like  Greiner  and  Cashdollar 
(Caesthaler)  show  the  German  origin  of  early  glassblowers.  Were 
they  perhaps  originally  imported  by  De  Zeng?  The  lofty  remote 
site  of  the  oldest  factory  and  the  absence  of  any  road  there,  clear 
enough  to  be  marked  on  the  road  records,  suggest  that  it  might 
have  been  run  rather  as  an  experiment  than  as  an  actual  money¬ 
making  venture.  And  if  so,  who  could  have  been  a  more  likely 
experimenter  than  De  Zeng,  the  later  glass  factory  proprietor? 
But,  unfortunately,  no  record  exists  to  satisfy  us;  and  in  1792  or 
earlier,  De  Zeng  departed  for  new  fields  and  enterprises,  first  at 
Little  Falls  (1793),  then  at  Hamilton,  New  York  (1795).  He 
became  an  authority  on  the  lands  and  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
was  appointed  Indian  commissioner  to  treat  with  these  tribes,  and 
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after  an  eventful  career,  died  at  Gyde.  Wayne  County,  New  York, 
on  April  26,  1838. 

An  ambitious  attempt  was  soon  made  to  develop  the  property 
of  which  De  Zeng  and  Clark  were  joint  owners.  In  the  spring  of 
1805  the  “Kingston  Plebeian’’  carried  an  advertisement  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  acres  for  sale  “in  the  very  center  of  the  town  of  Woodstock,” 
whereon  was  a  new  forge  and  blacksmith’s  shop  adjoining,  a  new 
gristmill  to  be  built  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  within  about  150 
feet  of  the  forge,  and  a  new  two-story  dwelling  house,  “with  a 
kitchen  now  finishing  off,  said  house  very  comfortable  and  com¬ 
modious  for  a  large  family,  with  a  store  house  in  front  ....  to 
answer  for  the  Dry  Good  and  Grocery  business.”  .  A  large  barn, 
“to  be  finished  after  the  English  style,  with  necessary  houses  for 
bloomers,  sawyers,  millers,  colliers  and  other  laborers”  was  also 
promised.  The  advertisement  was  signed  “Tno.  G.  Clark.”  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  the  old  road  running  from  back  of 
the  Woodstock  Dutch  Reformed  Church  to  Shady,  which  is  still 
traceable,  was  called  the  Old  Forge  Road. 

The  ideal  buyer  for  the  whole  immense  tract  soon  appeared — 
Stephen  Stilwell.  in  his  way  as  interesting  a  character  as  the  van¬ 
ished  De  Zeng — a  New  Y’ork  merchant,  who  was  seeking  a  brac¬ 
ing  climate  in  which  to  recover  from  a  fever  he  had  contracted  at 
New  Rochelle.  Stilwell  was  at  this  time  forty-eight  years  old.  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  Long  Island,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  thrice  been  captured  by  Hessians,  a  devoted 
Methodist,  and  possessed  of  an  inventive  and  enterprising  turn  of 
mind. 

A  memoir  of  him  says: 

“To  Stephen  StilwelTs  inventive  powers  were  added 
perseverance  and  many  good  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

His  person  and  manners  were  pleasing,  he  was  free  from 
envy  and  uncharitableness,  and  made  friends  wherever  he 

went . A  dentist  haring  made  him  an  artificial  set 

of  teeth,  he  became  disgusted  with  its  fit,  and  after  scan¬ 
ning  the  imperfect  job.  quietly  purchased  the  necessary 
material  and  appliances,  fitted  himself  a  set  which  he  wore 
till  his  death  and  ....  turned  dentist  also  for  his  wife.” 
(She  was  Nancy,  daughter  of  Silas  Moore,  of  Sag 
Harbor.) 
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The  deeds  by  which  Stilwell  acquired  the  De  Zeng-Clark  prop¬ 
erty  are  dated  August  i  and  December  15,  1806.  He  paid  $38,250 
for  the  tract,  on  which  he  located  about  1807,  and  resided  in  the 
present  Stagg  home,  which  still  has  the  cellar  which  was  used  as 
slave  quarters. 

Within  a  couple  of  years  after  his  arrival,  he  sold  land  to  one 
glass  company  and  in  the  same  year  another  was  located  on  his 
tract;  and  this — 1809 — is  the  date  in  which  the  Woodstock  Road 
record  (in  the  town  clerk’s  office)  speaks  of  the  “Sawmill  of  the 
Woodstock  Glass  Manufactory,”  the  “Bristol  Glass  House,”  and 
the  “road  of  the  Old  Glass  factory  near  James  McDonough’s.” 

The  president  and  directors  (not  named)  of  the  Woodstock 
Glass  Factory  bought  land  on  the  upper  slope  of  Overlook  Moun¬ 
tain  from  Stephen  Stilwell  and  Nancy  his  wife  on  July  19,  1809. 
The  Bristol  Glass,  Cotton  &  Clay  Company  bought  833  acres  below 
the  Woodstock  Glass  Company  land,  and  covering  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Shady  on  August  13,  1813,  and  were  probably 
operating  there  previously  on  a  lease  or  with  Stilwell’s  permission. 
But  when  the  Old  Glass  Factory  acquired  its  land  is  not  recorded, 
which  makes  it  seem  probable  that  it  was  owned  either  by  De  Zeng 
&  Clark,  or  by  Stilwell. 

In  1837,  the  town  officers  disannulled  a  road  “near  the  old  Glass 
House  on  the  Mountain,  said  road  beginning  on  the  line  between 
the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Green  ....  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Woodstock  Glass  Factory  Road.”  The  locality  near  the  boundary 
of  Ulster  and  Greene  to  which  a  vague  trail  still  runs  near  the 
Sawkill,  was  the  site  of  a  village  at  a  small  flat  called  “The  Plains.” 
The  hiker  who  succeeds  in  finding  his  way  there,  will  see  a  circular 
clearing,  where  cellar  holes  and  tumble-down  chimneys,  old  apple 
trees  and  lilac  bushes,  tell  the  story  of  the  husky  lumbermen  and 
glass  workers  who  lived  with  their  families  in  this  “windy  corner 
of  far  distant  hills.” 

Less  legendary  in  its  atmosphere,  but  still  remote  from  settle¬ 
ments,  is  the  former  site  of  the  Woodstock  Glass  Company,  located 
at  the  present  Keefe  Hollow,  a  nook  on  the  mountain  side  to  which 
a  road  meanders  up  from  Shady.  Here  foundations  of  sheds  and 
old  buildings  and  lumps  of  glass  in  the  ploughed  fields,  as  well  as 
reliable  local  tradition,  indicate  clearly  the  existence  of  the  once 
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busy  concern.  A  well-known  glassmaking  family,  the  Greiners, 
buried  here  their  infant  child  in  June,  1822.  Somewhere  under 
the  soil  are  the  remains  of  wooden  pines  of  hollowed  logs,  which 
carried  water  from  a  spring  to  the  glass  sheds. 

The  Bristol  Glass  House  apparently  located  from  the  beginning 
at  Bristol,  now  Shady,  and  took  its  name  from  the  company,  which 
no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  the  famous  Glass  Factory  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  England.  There  are  traces  of  the  old  Bristol  Glass  House 
masonry  in  one  of  the  old  barns  near  the  Vosburgh  Turning  Mill 
on  Saw  Kill  stream.  Gleaming  water-smoothed  nuggets,  “clear 
aquamarine,  emerald,  and  chrysophrase,  close  welded  together  with 
threads  of  gold”  also  reward  here  the  old  glass  enthusiast  along 
the  bed  of  the  Saw  Kill  after  a  flood,  as  Frances  Rogers  and  Alice 
Beard  have  testified  in  their  delightful  book,  “5000  Years  of 
Glass.” 

The  cutting  of  a  road  from  the  dock  on  the  Hudson  a  few  miles 
south  of  Saugerties  to  this  mountain  locality  was  an  amazing  feat. 
Nor  could  the  transportation  of  the  glass  out  to  this  distant  ship¬ 
ping  point  have  been  an  easy  matter  on  the  stump  filled  road. 

The  letters  “Glass  Co.”  painted  on  a  storehouse  gave  the  river 
port  its  permanent  name,  and  the  road  is  still  called  the  Glasco 
Pike.  Glasco  became  a  boom  town,  on  paper  at  least,  with  streets 
and  city  lots,  shortly  before  the  War  of  1812. 

The  glass  made  at  the  factories  soon  gained  such  a  favorable 
reputation  that  in  November,  1813,  the  head  of  a  struggling  glass 
industry  of  Warwick,  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hall,  Scotch 
by  birth,  came  to  Woodstock  and  paid  $500  to  the  factory  super¬ 
intendent,  named  Leaman  or  Seaman,  to  learn  the  secret  of  its 
beautiful,  clear,  smooth  glass.  Four  years  later,  after  the  failure 
of  the  Warwick  factory  and  a  brief  term  with  the  Keene,  New 
Hampshire,  glass  factory,  he  came  back  to  the  Catskills  and  became 
superintendent  of  the  Bristol  Glass  House.  This  concern  had  been 
in  difficulties  and  its  property  was  sold  through  foreclosure  in  1815 
to  satisfy  a  debt  of  $3,115.65  held  against  it  by  Robert  C.  Cornell 
and  Foster  Nostrand,  Jr.  On  August  17,  1816,  the  Woodstock 
Glass  Company  was  declared  by  court  proceedings  to  owe 
$76,108.76  to  Isaac  Honfield,  and  its  property  was  sold  at  auction 
at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  in  New  York  City.  Another  mort¬ 
gage  sale  for  $3,000  is  recorded  in  Kingston  in  1817. 
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Stephen  Stilwell,  however,  evidently  succeeded  in  getting  new 
capital  interested  in  the  glass  business.  Daniel  Elliott,  “gentle¬ 
man,”  bought  of  him  a  large  tract  fronting  on  Cooper  Lake 
(Rowe’s  Lake)  and  became  active  in  glassmaking  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  turnpike  roads.  The  following  year  Stilwell  unloaded  all 
of  his  remaining  property  in  Ulster  County  to  various  buyers, 
notably  Robert  Patten,  Jr.,  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
who  took  over  the  huge  Overlook  Mountain  tract  for  $28,000.  Mr. 
Stilwell  invested  the  proceeds  in  Virginia  real  estate,  and  this  prov¬ 
ing  unsatisfactory,  spent  his  old  age  at  his  son’s  in  Stone  Ridge, 
where  he  died  in  1847,  <<an  old  school  gentleman  in  manners 
and  appearance,”  retaining  to  the  last  his  vivid  Revolutionary 
recollections. 

Store  books  of  the  Glass  &  Forge  Company  for  1817-19  still 
owned  in  the  neighborhood  show  that  although  the  company’s 
financial  affairs  were  distressingly  complicated,  glassmaking  still 
went  on.  In  1823  both  the  “Bristol  glass  works”  and  the  “upper 
or  mountain  glass  house,”  are  mentioned  in  a  memoir  of  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains  by  James  Pierce,  president  of  the  Catskill  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  who  observed,  however,  that  “the  advantage 
resulting  from  the  cheapness  of  wood  and  soil,  will  not  compensate 
for  the  enhanced  expense  incurred  in  transporting  the  ingredients 
of  glass,  and  the  bricks,  stone,  lime  and  clay,  for  furnaces  and 
crucibles,  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  sixteen  or  twenty 
miles  over  mountain  roads.” 

The  criticism  was  well  founded,  and  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  much  capital,  the  companies  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  into  difficulties.  On  September  3,  1825,  Daniel  Elliott 
and  his  wife  Abigail  sold  the  Bristol  Glass  Company  lands  and 
property  acquired  from  Stilwell  to  the  New  York  Crown  &  Cylin¬ 
der  Glass  Company,  which  probably  also  bought  the  Woodstock 
Glass  Factory  and  merged  the  two.  This  is  about  the  date  which 
local  tradition  gives  for  the  removal  of  the  Keefe  Hollow  or  Wood- 
stock  Glass  concern  to  Bristol,  now  Shady,  where  the  glassmakers 
were  henceforth  to  operate.  In  1840  Spafford’s  “Gazetteer  of  New 
York  State”  mentions  the  “Bristol  Glass  Works”  as  the  name  of  a 
“manufacturing  settlement,”  but  does  not  list  any  other  glass  fac¬ 
tory  in  the  town. 
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Dr.  Ebenezer  Hall,  after  having  superintended  the  Bristol  com¬ 
pany  for  about  twenty  years,  and  figured  largely  in  town  affairs, 
removed  with  his  sons  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  he 
continued  to  make  glass. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  one  of  its 
periodical  closings,  the  Bristol  factory  was  reopened  by  a  stock 
company  in  which  the  Hon.  Marius  Schoonmaker,  of  Kingston, 
Peter  Elwyn,  William  Cooper,  William  Johnson  and  the  glass 
blowers  were  the  stockholders.  All  of  these  but  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  Schoonmaker  were  local  men,  farmers,  storekeepers  or 
mechanics  with  small  incomes — a  contrast  to  the  earlier  Tontine 
Coffee  House  financiers. 

The  final  downfall  of  the  factory  in  the  1850s  was  laid  to  too 
free  granting  of  credit  in  the  general  store  owned  by  the  company 
at  Bristol  (Shady),  where,  according  to  books  still  in  existence,  the 
workers  traded  for  such  luxury  goods  as  silks,  delaines,  ‘‘love 
veils/’  lace,  parasols,  mitts,  pantalettes,  and  unlimited  hard  liquor, 
as  well  as  the  staple  groceries  and  hardware. 

A  typical  local  story  of  glass  factory  days  concerns  the  banquet 
at  the  Woodstock  village  hotel,  where  there  was  competition  among 
the  blowers  as  to  who  could  eat  the  most  costly  dinner.  The  prize 
was  won  by  a  man  who  clapped  a  five  dollar  bill  between  two  slices 
of  bread  and  devoured  this  costly  sandwich.  Pleasant  glimpses  of 
festive  hours  spent  by  the  glassworkers’  relatives  and  sweethearts 
at  the  factory  in  the  evening,  when  “offset”  tiny  alligators,  long 
glass  canes  or  delicate  dishes  and  domes  for  clocks  would  be  blown 
by  experts  from  the  metal  left  in  the  pot,  and  presented  to  the 
favored  visitors,  figure  in  the  reminiscences  of  many  of  the  Wood- 
stock  oldtimers;  and  such  treasured  mementoes  would  not  be 
exchanged  by  town  residents  for  any  bribe  or  inducement  a  covet¬ 
ous  caller  could  offer. 

The  Woodstock  Sesquicentennial  of  June,  1937,  brought  out 
many  such  relics  of  the  town’s  glassmaking  days. 

Tanneries — Though  the  great  development  of  the  tanning 
industry  in  the  county  took  place  in  the  middle  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  small  tan  yards  were  a  feature  of  the  white  men’s 
settlements  from  earliest  times.  Jan  Alberts  van  Steenwyck  of  old 
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Wildwyck  was  granted  “a  convenient  lot  below  the  fort  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kill  .  .  .  .  to  be  used  as  a  tannery  or  garden”  by  the 
Dutch  Court  in  1662.  This  site  was  near  North  Front  Street  on 
the  Mill  Kill  or  Tannery  Brook,  which  was  drained  in  1806.  In 
1694,  the  Kingston  trustees  granted  to  Johannis  Westbroeck, 
Johannis  Terbush  and  Gerrit  Wynkoop,  a  small  tract  lying  near 
Mill  Street,  west  of  Kingston,  to  set  tan  pits  on  and  in  1706 
Cornelius  Lamaitre  received  permission  to  build  a  mill  and  erect 
tan  pits  next  Johannis  Westbroeck  &  Company.  The  same  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  a  flourishing  tanning  establishment  run  by  Augustus 
H.  Bruyn  till  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1810,  Ulster  County  had  forty-one  tanneries,  where  12,252 
hides  of  leather  (sole,  upper,  and  calfskin)  were  tanned  annually, 
at  an  average  price  of  $4.25  and  $1.25,  according  to  the  census. 
The  same  decade  was  to  see  remarkable  improvements  in  tanning 
methods  and  equipment  made  by  Colonel.  William  Edwards,  from 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  at  Hunter,  in  Greene  County,  near 
the  Ulster  border,  who  started  in  1817  what  was  for  many  years 
the  largest  tannery  in  the  United  States.  In  1830,  Greene  County 
was  the  largest  leather  producing  county  in  New  York  State,  with 
the  result  that  its  hemlocks  soon  became  exhausted,  and  the  tan¬ 
ners  moved  into  Ulster  County.  The  later  thirties  saw  large 
establishments  starting  in  Wawarsing,  Olive  and  Shandaken. 

At  Wawarsing,  at  Leuren  Kill,  Abraham  I.  Schultz,  from 
Delaware  County,  ran  a  large  tannery  from  1837,  which  he 
used  his  new  method  known  as  “union  tanning,”  employing  part 
oak  and  part  hemlock  bark.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  the  sole 
maker  of  this  type  of  leather,  which  was  largely  used  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  Union  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War.  Wawarsing  village, 
Honk  Hill,  Homowack,  Napanoch  and  Ellen ville  were  also  tanning 
centers,  greatly  helped  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal,  which 
furnished  cheap  transportation  for  the  hides  and  finished  leather. 

The  dense  stands  of  virgin  hemlock  in  Shandaken  made  it  the 
foremost  tanning  town  in  the  county  for  many  years,  with  Olive 
not  far  behind.  Woodstock  also  shared  in  the  business.  As  some 
of  the  tanneries  bought  one  hundred  thousand  hides  a  year,  the 
forests  were  rapidly  exhausted. 

By  1880,  practically  all  were  gone,  and  the  best  of  the  cut-over 
lands  on  the  lower  slopes  were  disposed  of  to  former  workers, 
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mainly  German  and  Irish,  for  fifty  cents  an  acre.  The  land  on  the 
upper  levels  was  not  considered  worth  paying  taxes  on,  and  now 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  Preserve. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal — On  a  January  day  in  1825,  a  fire 
in  a  New  York  City  grate,  plus  an  impassioned  sales  talk  by  a 
young  Philadelphian,  laid  the  foundation  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  prosperity  for  Ulster  County. 

The  place — the  Tontine  Coffee  House  in  downtown  New  York 
- — favorite  resort  of  big  business  men  of  that  day.  The  salesman, 
Maurice  Wurts,  a  lean,  hard-muscled  Philadelphia  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chant.  The  subject  of  demonstration,  a  few  bucketfuls  of  a  hard, 
black  substance,  which  represented  eleven  years  of  cash  expendi¬ 
ture  and  physical  hardships  undertaken  by  himself  and  his  brother, 
William. 

In  a  small  grate  especially  installed  in  the  fireplace  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  dinner  room,  lumps  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg  glowed  rosy  red. 
The  icy  wind  from  the  Bay,  which  rattled  the  window  panes,  found 
itself  repelled  by  the  steady,  even  warmth  inside  the  room.  The 
dinner  guests  at  the  inn’s  well  spread  table  noticed  the  absence  of 
alternate  scorching  and  chilling,  which  wood  fires  produced; 
noticed  also  the  lack  of  smoke  and  odor,  as  given  out  by  “sea  coal.” 

A  new  day  was  dawning  in  house  heating  as  well  as  industry, 
and  before  the  year  was  over,  the  project  that  would  transform  the 
face  of  southern  Ulster  County  and  the  lives  of  many  of  its  people 
— the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal,  that  108-mile  gash  from  Hones- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  to  Rondout  would  have  begun  its  course. 

This  canal  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Wurts  brothers, 
William  and  Maurice,  to  find  a  fuel  substitute  for  the  bituminous 
“sea  coal”  previously  transported  from  England,  the  lack  of  which, 
due  to  shipping  embargoes,  proved  disastrous  to  American  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  Wurts  brothers  were  suffering 
from  an  accumulation  of  bad  debts,  and  one  day  in  the  fall  of  1814, 
Maurice  started  out  on  a  horseback  tour  to  discover  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  could  be  made  of  some  forest  lands  which  had  fallen  to  them 
as  collateral. 

During  this  trip,  so  the  story  goes,  he  happened  upon  one  of  his 
debtors,  hiding  in  a  log  cabin  to  escape  arrest.  This  fugitive  told 
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him  of  places  he  had  seen  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  where  the 
thin  soil  was  underlaid  by  black  nuggets  which  the  Indians  had 
been  using  in  their  fires  for  generations,  and  which  gave  out  an 
intense  and  steady  heat.  Maurice  rode  back  to  Philadelphia  and 
told  William  what  he  had  heard,  and  William  decided  to  make  a 
tour  of  investigation  himself. 

For  eight  years  William  Wurts  ranged  through  the  woods  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania,  talking  to  Indians,  hunters  and  squat¬ 
ters,  and  buying  coal  lands  for  anything  from  fifty  cents  to  three 
dollars  an  acre,  with  capital  squeezed  from  the  profits  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  store.  In  1816,  he  and  Maurice  mined  a  small  quantity  of 
stone  coal  (anthracite)  at  an  unknown  location,  but  were  unable  to 
sell  it.  At  last,  in  1822,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Dyberry,  now  Carbon- 
dale,  they  discovered  a  rich  vein,  and  with  the  help  of  men,  tools, 
powder  and  food  sent  143  miles  from  Philadelphia  by  wagon,  man¬ 
aged  to  extract  one  thousand  tons  of  the  stone  coal,  which  they 
shipped  to  Philadelphia  by  raft,  down  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dela¬ 
ware  rivers.  Many  of  the  rafts  were  wrecked  or  overturned,  and 
only  one  hundred  tons  reached  the  destination.  During  their 
absence  from  the  city,  the  small  demands  of  the  market  had  become 
glutted  with  coal  from  the  Lehigh  mines,  and  the  Wurts’  stone  coal 
only  brought  a  price  of  about  $10  a  ton. 

Disgusted  with  the  response  of  the  Philadelphians  to  their 
endeavors,  the  Wurtses  decided  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  New 
York  City,  and  shipped  a  load  of  coal  there  by  the  sea  route.  The 
demonstration  in  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  arranged  by  Maurice 
Wurts  was  to  prove  to  possible  investors  that  this  new  and  little 
understood  fuel  would  really  burn  and  give  lasting  heat.  As  the 
guests  basked  before  the  grate,  Maurice  spoke  of  his  plan  to  buy 
more  coal  lands,  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  transport  the  anthracite  in  great 
quantities  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  industrial  East.  He  and  his 
brother  had  already  secured  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  in  March,  1823,  authorizing  them  and  others  to  canal¬ 
ize  the  Lackawanna  River,  and  one  by  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  April,  1823,  incorporating  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company  and  permitting  it  to  operate  in  New  York  State. 

The  shrewd  business  men  who  listened  were  won  over,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  subscription  books  of  the  new  company  were 
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oversubscribed.  Handsome  Philip  Hone,  favorite  of  New  York 
society,  and  for  a  time  mayor  of  New  York,  was  chosen  president. 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  son  of  Old  Ulster,  a  firm  believer  in 
canals,  in  1827  secured  a  $5,000,000  loan  from  the  State.  Benja¬ 
min  Wright,  engineer  formerly  of  the  Erie  Canal,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  best  route  for  the  new  canal,  and 
had  spent  two  years  exploring  the  country  between  the  two  rivers, 
handed  in  his  report  recommending  that  the  canal  be  dug  from 
Point  Carpenter  (now  Port  Jervis)  along  the  Mamakating  Valley 
to  Rondout,  then  a  hamlet  of  small  importance,  thus  disappointing 
the  Orange  County  people,  who  had  hoped  to  have  the  canal  termi¬ 
nate  at  Cornwall,  though  this  involved  tunnelling  through  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Wright’s  recommendations  were  obviously  more  practical, 
and  were  adopted. 

On  July  13,  1823,  a  great  crowd  gathered  at  Mamakating 
(now  Wurtsboro),  famous  in  the  annals  of  old  Ulster  and  the  Old 
Mine  Road,  to  celebrate  the  turning  of  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
on  the  canal.  Next  day  the  shovels  of  the  laborers  bit  into  the  soil 
on  the  “Summit  Stretch,”  a  nearly  level  seventeen  miles  between 
Cuddebackville  and  Phillipsport,  the  latter  in  Sullivan  County.  From 
Phillipsport,  the  big  ditch  crept  north,  a  raw  gash  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  through  hemlock  forests  and  wild  rhododendrons,  to 
Ellenville,  newly  named  for  Ellen  Hornbeck,  with  its  one  store  and 
three  farmhouses;  to  Napanoch,  Wawarsing,  Kerhonkson,  Pine 
Bush,  scarcely  more  populous  now  than  when  the  Indians  had  made 
their  murderous  raids  on  the  lonely  farms  during  the  Revolution; 
on  through  stretches  of  swamp  grass,  where  presently  “ports” 
would  flourish;  to  High  Falls  and  Rosendale,  which  the  cement 
industry  would  soon  transform — and  so  to  the  cotton  factory  and 
sawmill  of  George  Eddy  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rondout. 
Here  the  final  tidewater  lock  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1826. 

At  the  boarding  houses  which  sprang  up  on  every  farm  to  take 
care  of  the  hordes  of  laborers,  old  settlers  speaking  English  with 
a  Dutch  accent,  matched  their  local  folk  tales  with  the  ghosts  and 
banshees  of  the  soft-brogued  Irish  immigrants.  John  De  Puy,  of 
Alligerville,  had  a  favorite  story  which  lost  none  of  its  vividness 
as  the  ditch  deepened  and  the  canal  boat  hulls  shaped  in  the 
shipyards. 

S.E.N.Y. — 4 
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In  his  young  days,  he  said,  long,  long  before  the  canal  was  even 
imagined,  a  man  living  on  the  Stony  Kill  which  emptied  into  the 
Rondout  above  Eddyville,  was  known  to  be  gifted  with  a  strange 
power,  which  had  enabled  him,  for  one  thing,  to  see  a  house  being 
burned  to  the  ground  weeks  before  the  event  actually  occurred, 
and  for  another,  to  have  sight  of  a  great  boat,  moving  above  the 
fields  near  the  Stony  Kill,  propelled  in  some  mysterious  way,  with¬ 
out  sails  or  oars,  its  decks  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  people  who 
talked,  laughed  and  danced  to  strains  of  music.  This  vision  was 
seen  by  John  De  Puy’s  friend  as  he  was  crossing  the  Stony  Kill  on 
a  log  bridge.  And  now,  in  this  same  neighborhood,  the  thing 
was  actually  come  true.  Wurts’  Crazy  Ditch,  as  scoffers  called 
it,  after  more  than  sixteen  months  of  digging,  was  reaching  tide¬ 
water  at  last.  The  celebration  was  set  for  November  25,  1826,  and 
all  of  Ulster  County  and  its  neighborhood  who  could  walk  or  had 
means  of  riding,  turned  out  to  see  the  first  boats  enter  the  canal. 

The  barge  “Morning  Star,”  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Griffin,  laden  with  officials,  guests  and  bands  of  musicians,  and 
followed  by  other  flag  bedecked  boats,  proceeded  from  Twaalfskill 
(Wilbur)  to  the  tidewater  lock  at  Eddyville,  to  the  sound  of  music, 
cheers  and  the  booming  of  cannon.  Here  the  local  Masonic  lodges 
in  full  regalia  ceremoniously  “laid  the  perfect  Ashler”  of  the  tide¬ 
water  lock,  and  the  procession  of  boats  continued  on  the  high  level 
for  a  few  miles,  while  enthusiastic  citizens  took  the  place  of  the 
gaily  harnessed  horses  and  mules  at  the  tow  lines.  On  the  return 
trip,  a  sumptuous  dinner,  prepared  by  Hiram  Radcliffe,  Kingston’s 
best  known  innkeeper,  was  enjoyed  at  a  stone  house  in  Twaalfskill, 
and  speeches  and  toasts  by  prominent  orators  delighted  the  crowds. 

Another  celebration  took  place  in  December,  1828,  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  first  boats  to  carry  coal  from  Honesville  to  Rondout. 
On  this  occasion,  Benjamin  I.  Seward,  one  of  the  speakers,  prophe¬ 
sied  that  the  canal  would  eventually  carry  as  much  as  100,000  tons 
of  coal  a  year.  He  did  not  exaggerate,  for  in  1833,  the  canal  boats 
carried  111,777  tons;  in  1842,  192,270  tons;  and  in  1872,  1,000,- 
000  tons  came  down  to  tidewater.  In  1879,  nearly  2,000,000  tons 
were  forwarded  from  Honesdale  via  the  canal  and  the  Erie 
Railroad. 
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When  fully  completed,  the  canal  from  Honesdale  to  Eddyville 
was  108  miles  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide  at  the  top,  from  four  to 
seven  feet  deep,  had  no  locks,  and  climbed  972  feet  from  tide¬ 
water  at  Rondout  to  its  terminal  at  Honesdale.  It  carried  passen¬ 
gers  as  well  as  freight,  providing  boats  with  berths  for  twenty  per¬ 
sons  and  a  separate  cabin  for  ladies.  In  1829  the  through  fare 
from  Rondout  to  Honesdale  was  $4.00  and  way  passengers  were 
taken  on  at  five  cents  a  mile.  It  took  thirty-six  hours  for  the  trip, 
one  way.  In  1830,  President  Hone  and  a  party  of  friends,  men 
and  women,  from  New  York  City,  made  a  gala  expedition  up  the 
Hudson,  along  the  canal  and  from  Honesdale  to  Carbondale  on  the 
railroad,  enjoying  numerous  thrills.  Washington  Irving  was  also 
an  early  canal  passenger.  One  of  the  best  known  paintings  of  the 
popular  artist,  E.  L.  Henry,  depicts  a  canal  barge  in  the  Eddyville 
lock,  carrying  fashionably  dressed  ladies  with  parasols  and  their 
frockcoated  swains ! 

An  incident  of  the  canal  project  which  aroused  no  great  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  time,  but  is  full  of  significance  in  retrospect,  was  the 
arrival  at  Rondout  of  the  first  steam  locomotive  ever  to  draw  a  load 
on  the  American  continent,  on  July  3,  1829.  This  and  three  others 
had  been  purchased  the  preceding  year  in  England  by  Horatio 
Allen,  a  young  engineer  aged  twenty-six.  The  Canal  Company 
had  sent  him  there  to  buy  iron  rails  for  the  road  they  proposed  to 
build  from  the  mines  at  Carbondale  over  Moosic  Mountain  (858 
feet  high)  to  Honesdale.  He  was  asked  also  to  investigate  the 
working  of  that  strange  new  contraption,  the  Stephenson  locomo¬ 
tive,  which  had  been  drawing  coal  at  the  Newcastle  mines  for  some 
years. 

In  planning  his  railroad,  Benjamin  Wright,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Canal  Company,  by  no  means  considered  a  locomotive  essential. 
Gravity  was  to  be  the  motive  power  on  the  inclined  planes,  con¬ 
trolled  by  ropes  and  chains,  and  either  stationary  steam  engines 
using  windlasses,  or  mule  and  horsepower,  on  the  level  stretches. 
But  Allen  fell  a  victim  to  the  fascination  of  the  locomotives  he  saw 
in  action  and  ordered  four.  Instructed  to  engage  two  competent 
English  engineers  to  come  to  America  to  operate  them,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  done  so,  and  when  the  time  came,  did  the  job  himself. 

Two  of  the  locomotives  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1829,  were  set  up  and  demonstrated  there,  and  arrived  in 
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Rondout  by  sloop  on  July  3.  On  July  16,  canal  barges  cleared  from 
Eddyville  with  their  strange  freight  and  arrived  at  Honesdale 
about  July  20. 

The  locomotive  that  made  history  was  titled  the  “Stourbridge 
Lion.”  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  name  of  the  other — 
it  was  either  the  “America”  or  the  “Fox.”  At  Honesdale,  Horatio 
Allen  was  eagerly  waiting  to  make  the  trial  run.  This  took  place 
on  August  2,  1829,  over  the  first  level  stretch  of  the  Moosic  Moun¬ 
tain  road.  It  was  three  miles  long,  running  at  first  through  a  for¬ 
est,  and  then  over  the  Lackawaxen  Creek,  around  a  curve  with  a 
radius  of  750  feet  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  on  a  wooden 
trestle  thirty  feet  high. 

The  “Lion”  was  chosen  to  make  the  test.  With  Allen  as  engi¬ 
neer  and  sole  passenger — for  he  would  not  endanger  the  life  of 
anyone  else —  the  little  engine  with  its  long  smokestack  sped  over 
the  rails,  which  were  laid  on  flimsy  hemlock  stringers,  through  the 
forests  and  over  the  high  swaying  bridge  above  the  glinting  waters 
of  Lackawaxen  Creek,  at  the  mad  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour,  to 
the  end  of  the  three-mile  stretch  and  back  again.  A  glorious  trip 
and  perfect  demonstration!  On  the  ninth  of  September  the  test 
was  repeated,  without  accident.  But  the  engineers  decided  that 
the  rails  were  too  weak  to  carry  the  load,  and  the  “Lion”  was  shut 
up  in  a  shed,  where  it  endured  humilating  captivity  for  twenty 
years.  It  never  again  functioned  in  a  complete  state,  but  the  boiler 
and  other  parts  were  taken  out  and  used  in  the  company’s  shops, 
and  finally  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1899. 

Still  more  unsatisfactory  was  the  fate  of  the  “Lion’s”  com¬ 
panion,  the  “American”  or  “Fox,”  which  was  never  used  at  all  as 
a  whole.  It  also  was  dismembered  and  the  parts  scattered.  A 
cylinder  which  turned  up  in  Honesdale  was  finally  identified  as 
belonging  to  it  and  also  deposited  in  the 'Smithsonian  at  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Rondout  was  the  final  resting  place  of  the  two  other  locomo¬ 
tives,  the  “Delaware”  and  the  “Hudson,”  which  arrived  there  in 
September  and  October,  1829,  were  stored  in  a  warehouse,  and 
finally  destroyed,  it  is  thought,  many  years  later,  when  the  ware¬ 
house  burned. 

Ironically  enough,  the  canal  which  introduced  locomotives  to 
America  was,  less  than  seventy-five  years  later,  to  be  put  out  of 
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business  by  them.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  accomplished 
great  things,  not  only  for  the  county,  but  for  all  southern  New 
York  and  the  eastern  seaboard,  through  its  cheap  and  efficient 
transportation  of  coal  and  other  commodities,  such  as  lumber, 
hides,  grain  and  dairy  products,  cement,  cutlery  and  glass.  Fac¬ 
tories  sprang  up  along  its  route,  tanneries  multiplied  in  the  hills, 
farmers  found  a  bigger  and  better  market  for  their  products. 
Shipyards  and  drydocks,  iron  foundries,  shops  for  marine  and 
land  goods,  places  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  blacksmith 
shops,  cement  and  bluestone  yards,  and  a  great  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion,  comprising  especially  many  Irish  and  German  immigrants, 
were  prominent  features  of  this  time. 

Napanoch  and  Ellenville  became  industrial  centers,  noted  for 
cutlery,  axes,  iron,  leather,  glass  and  paper  production;  quiet 
Rosendale  resounded  with  the  drilling  of  cement  rock  and  whir  of 
cement  grinding  mills;  Eddyville  was  transformed  from  a  back- 
woods  mill  site  to  a  humming  village  with  three  shipyards,  four¬ 
teen  saloons,  and  ambitious  shops  and  houses  lined  up  on  a  wide 
street  paralleling  the  towpath. 

As  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  canal  boats  in  continuous  procession 
were  locked  through  at  one  time,  or  waited  in  the  creek  below  for 
their  turn.  From  Twaalfskill  (Wilbur)  to  Rondout,  schooners, 
barges,  steamboats  and  tugs  crowded  the  stream;  the  bluffs  along 
the  creek  from  Wilbur  to  Ponckhockie  were  undermined  with 
cement  tunnels,  the  waterfront  was  a  nearly  continuous  line  of 
docks ;  the  streets  parallel  to  it  solid  with  stores  and  offices. 

The  mansions  of  the  industrial  leaders,  with  high  mansard 
roofs  and  iron  deer  on  the  lawns,  looked  out  over  the  Hudson  and 
the  Berkshires  from  lofty  heights  in  Rondout  village,  while  the 
workers’  houses,  in  tight  packed  rows,  with  pigs  and  chickens  in 
the  back  yards,  extended  down  the  hills,  without  benefit  of  water 
systems  or  sewers.  In  spite  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  epidemics 
and  an  early  reputation  for  rowdiness,  Rondout’s  population 
increased  till  in  1871  it  was  ten  thousand,  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Kingston;  and  a  serious  question  arose  as  to  whether  the 
tail  should  not  wag  the  dog  and  Kingston  become  part  of  the  city 
of  Rondout,  rather  than  vice  versa.  Meanwhile,  Maurice  Wurts, 
agent  for  the  Canal  Company  and  a  strict  Presbyterian,  had  influ- 
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enced  the  company  to  give  lots  for  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches,  which  were  soon  built,  followed  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  German  Lutheran  churches  and  a  non-denominational 
Sunday  school.  A  Bible  was  placed  on  every  canal  boat  in  hopes  of 
improving  the  morals  of  the  canalers,  a  hard  drinking,  hard-fisted 
lot.  The  epidemics  which  raged  in  Rondout  and  along  the  line  of 
the  canal  were  checked,  owing,  it  was  thought,  to  the  removal  of 
pigsties  from  the  proximity  of  residences  in  that  village,  one  man 
being  found  who  kept  twenty  pigs  near  his  house  in  a  populous 
section. 

Just  as  the  canal  seemed  to  be  nearing  the  height  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  and  prosperity,  the  increasing  competition  of  the  railroads 
which  now  brought  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  great  eastern 
cities  began  to  worry  seriously  the  Canal  Company  managers. 

In  1897  the  small  movement  of  anthracite  on  the  canal  caused 
the  managers  to  give  the  order  to  cease  operation.  On  November 
5,  1898,  the  last  boat,  No.  1107,  cleared  Honesdale  with  the  last 
load  of  coal  to  traverse  the  canal.  Its  captain  was  Frank  Hens- 
berger,  a  Rosendale  man. 

Today,  from  the  highways  in  the  Rondout  Valley,  one  can  see 
occasionally  the  remains  of  towpaths  and  locks,  with  a  row  of 
dilapidated  houses,  recalling  the  once  great  waterway,  and  seek  out 
the  fast  dwindling  number  of  old  canalmen,  who  remember  the 
stories  and  life  of  the  old  canal  days.  Occasionally  an  anniversary 
is  observed,  as  in  the  summer  of  1938,  when  surviving  canalers, 
including  several  from  Ulster  County,  gathered  at  Jim  Ennis’  con¬ 
verted  canal  boat  home  at  Honesdale  to  eat  ham  and  cabbage  and 
talk  over  the  days  when  “canawlers”  were  in  their  prime. 

Rosendale  Cement — A  dramatic,  opportune  discovery — a  slow, 
steady  rise — phenomenal  prosperity — abrupt  decline — and  now  a 
Phoenixlike  revival — these  are  the  salient  features  in  the  story  of 
Rosendale  cement,  a  natural  Ulster  County  product,  famous  all 
over  the  world. 

A  need  for  hydraulic  cement  to  be  used  in  the  locks  and  other 
masonry  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  caused  cement  to  be 
brought  from  Chittenango,  Madison  County,  New  York,  in  1825, 
to  Ulster  County.  This  cement  rock  had  been  discovered  in  1818 
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by  Canvass  White,  an  engineer  employed  by  the  Erie  Canal,  to 
whom  the  New  York  Legislature  voted  $20,000  reward  for  the 
discovery.  The  first  lock  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  was 
made  with  this  cement. 

During  the  summer  of  1825,  James  S.  McEntree,  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal,  noticed  similar  rock  at 
Rosendale  on  the  farm  of  Jacob  L.  Snyder,  brought  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  engineers,  Jarvis  and  Wright,  and  that  fall  the 
three  took  samples  to  a  blacksmith  at  Bruceville.  After  being 
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burned  in  the  forge  and  pounded  with  a  sledge  to  a  powdery  form, 
the  addition  of  water  turned  it  to  a  stiff,  hard  substance — the  first 
Rosendale  cement. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  Canal  Company  gave  John  Little¬ 
john  a  contract  to  burn  and  grind  sufficient  cement  rock  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  first  kiln  was  built  below  High 
Falls  near  the  sulphur  spring  and  the  burnt  stone  was  ground  in 
Simon  De  Puy’s  gristmill.  After  the  completion  of  the  canal,  in 
1828,  the  cement  industry  lapsed,  but  was  revived  by  Judge  Lucas 
Elmendorf,  of  Kingston,  who  began  manufacturing  at  the  present 
village  of  Lawrenceville.  He  was  bought  out  by  Watson  E.  Law¬ 
rence,  who  in  1830  bought  the  old  stone  gristmill  of  Jacob  L.  Sny¬ 
der  and  soon  had  a  large  cement  works  which  supplied  cement  for 
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the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  drydock  and  other 
government  works. 

Whiteport,  formerly  Green  Kill,  had  a  cement  works  started  by 
the  Hon.  Hugh  White,  of  Waterford,  New  York,  taken  over  in 
1847  ^  the  Newark  &  Rosendale  Cement  Company.  There  were 
several  other  cement  factories  in  the  town  of  Rosendale,  including 
the  New  York  &  Rosendale  works,  erected  in  1873  Rosendale 
village. 

The  same  strata  of  cement  rock  were  developed  in  Rondout, 
where  the  Newark  Lime  &  Cement  Company  of  Ponckhockie  car¬ 
ried  on  extensive  operations. 

Both  Rosendale  and  Rondout  are  honeycombed  with  cement 
caves,  which  today  are  largely  used  for  the  production  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  Few  people  visit  this  underground  part  of  the  county  once 
full  of  hurrying  miners  and  busy  life. 

By  1895,  the  cement  business  in  the  county  ran  to  $3,000,000 
yearly  and  an  even  grander  future  was  promised  by  experts.  Then 
suddenly  the  industry  collapsed.  The  preference  of  buyers  for  the 
faster  setting  Portland  cement  forced  one  factory  after  another 
out  of  business.  Villages  which  owed  most  of  their  prosperity  to 
the  cement  business— including  Rondout,  Wilbur,  Eddyville,  Creek 
Locks,  Bloomington,  Rock  Lock,  Binnewater,  Whiteport  and 
Rosendale — suffered  severe  setbacks.  Allied  industries,  such  as 
hoop  and  barrel  making,  and  heading  mills  located  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  were  practically  wiped  out.  In  1907  only  three 
cement  companies  were  operating :  the  Consolidated  Cement  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rosendale,  turning  out  about  six  thousand  barrels  daily, 
and  employing  three  hundred  men;  the  Miller  Company  and  the 
A.  J.  Snyder  Company,  of  the  same  town,  producing  about  one 
thousand  barrels  daily  and  employing  about  150  men. 

Soon  the  only  one  left  was  the  last  named,  started  by  James 
Low  Snyder,  who  ground  stone  from  1830  in  his  gristmill  for  the 
Lawrenceville  works.  Through  the  lean  years,  Snyder’s  grandson 
and  great-grandson  continued  to  mine  the  rock  for  mortar,  still  a 
profitable  residuum  of  the  business. 

In  the  course  of  time,  engineers  and  contractors  discovered  that 
structures  made  with  synthetic  cement  were  not  as  durable  as  those 
in  which  the  Rosendale  cement  had  been  used.  Concrete  highways 
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of  synthetic  cement  were  found  especially  unsatisfactory,  and  there 
was  talk  of  abandoning  this  method  of  road  making.  Early  in  the 
1930s,  an  engineer  named  Bertrand  H.  Wait,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  built  by  New  York  City,  and 
had  noticed  the  toughness  of  the  old  Rosendale  cement  houses  and 
culverts,  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  Rosendale  and  ordinary 
cements  to  combine  the  best  qualities  of  each.  His  experiments  in 
1933  proved  that  blends  could  be  achieved,  which  were  twelve  times 
as  resistant  to  freezing  and  thawing  in  salt  solutions  as  ordinary 
cement,  and  so  strong  that  the  forms  could  be  taken  down  as  soon 
as  if  the  ordinary  cement  were  used  straight.  He  persuaded  New 
York’s  Commissioner  of  Highways  to  try  a  blend  of  one  sack  of 
Rosendale  with  six  sacks  of  ordinary  cement.  The  first  blended 
road  was  put  down  in  the  summer  of  1934  at  New  Paltz,  New 
York,  near  Rosendale.  The  next  year  the  State  began  using  the 
blend  on  steep  grades  and  curves,  and  in  1937  made  it  standard 
for  all  its  highway  construction.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  soon  followed  suit. 

The  Snyder  cement  plant,  reorganized  as  the  Century  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  is  at  present  under  the  management  of  Albert 
J.  Snyder,  great-grandson  of  Jacob  Low  Snyder,  on  whose  farm 
the  rock  was  first  discovered.  In  1941,  about  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  were  turned  out  from  the  three  mines  worked.  The 
output  has  doubled  every  year  for  several  years.  The  vein  which 
is  being  mined  is  at  least  eight  miles  long,  five  miles  wide  and 
twenty-two  miles  thick,  and  should  last  for  at  least  one  hundred 
years  of  production. 

The  cement  is  being  used  in  many  modern  structures,  as  well 
as  in  roadmaking,  including  thirty  New  York  State  institutional 
buildings,  the  Bronx-Whitestone  Bridge  and  many  other  recently 
constructed  bridges  and  viaducts. 

Early  Agriculture — Enticing  as  the  fur  trade  was  to  early  set¬ 
tlers,  they  well  knew  that  the  real  riches  of  the  region  lay  in  the 
soil  of  the  meadows  bordering  the  Esopus,  Rondout  and  Wallkill 
creeks.  Nature  and  the  Indians  had  combined  to  make  these  a 
farmer’s  paradise — Nature,  by  forming  the  long  intervals  through 
which  the  streams  wound  gently,  depositing  rich,  fertile  soil ;  the 
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Indians,  by  girdling  and  burning  the  trees  in  many  places  for  their 
corn  lands  and  villages. 

Archaeological  investigations  have  listed  sixteen  sites  of  Indian 
villages  in  the  county,  made  by  the  Lenni-Lenape  tribes  not  long 
before  the  arrival  of  white  settlers,  many  of  them  also  including 
garden  beds  and  orchards.  These  clearings  were,  of  course,  help¬ 
ful  to  the  white  families,  who  came  later. 

“Here  indeed  Eden  must  have  been,”  wrote  Roelof  Swartwout, 
youthful  schout  or  sheriff  of  the  Esopus  about  1662.  “You  have 

but  to  spill  the  grain  to  get  a  bountiful  crop . Grapes  and 

hops  grow  wild . We  have  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat  from 

the  opslag  (spontaneous  growth).” 

Stuyvesant’s  desire  to  obtain  the  best  farming  land  for  the 
white  settlers  (and  incidentally  for  himself)  dictated  his  Indian 
policy  in  the  two  Esopus  wars  and  made  him  ruthless  in  pressing 
home  every  advantage  and  driving  the. savages  from  their  homes. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  war  and  the  subsequent  treaty,  made  in 
May,  1664,  he  had  secured  all  the  good  land  in  the  present  county 
for  the  colonists,  including  an  excellent  patent  for  himself  in  the 
Wassemaker  (Wax  chandler)  tract  in  Hurley.  After  the  English 
conquest,  his  title  to  this  was  questioned,  since  it  was  against  the 
law  for  him  as  Governor  to  grant  land  to  himself,  but  he  finally 
received  half  of  the  tract. 

The  value  of  the  farm  produce  at  an  early  date  is  given  in 
directions  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Dr.  Gysbert 
Van  Imbroch,  of  Wildwyck,  who  died  in  1665,  where  a  schepel  of 
wheat  was  valued  at  six  guilders  ($2.40) ;  schepel  of  rye,  four  and 
one-half  guilders  ($1.80) ;  oats,  two  guilders  (eighty  cents)  ;  bar¬ 
ley,  four  guilders  ($1.60) ;  white  peas,  four  guilders;  gray  peas, 
five  guilders.  A  schepel  was  one  and  a  half  bushels. 

Most  goods  were  paid  for  either  in  grain  or  seewant,  the 
Indian  shell  money.  In  1662,  five  schepels  of  wheat  was  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  for  a  pig.  Six  schepels  of  wheat  plus  five  guilders,  ten 
stivers  in  seewant,  or  about  $17,  was  needed  to  buy  a  (man’s)  hat, 
surely  a  costly  item  of  attire!  A  mare  fetched  thirty  schepels  of 
wheat  “and  some  wine.”  Eight  hundred  twenty-five  schepels  of 
wheat  was  the  price  of  a  tract  of  land  including  all  the  present  vil¬ 
lage  of  Saugerties  and  extending  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
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both  sides  of  the  Esopus  Kill,  with  a  sawmill  site  and  building 
thrown  in,  in  1687. 

The  type  of  grain  specified  for  payments  was  good,  sound,  mer¬ 
chantable  winter  wheat. 

By  1683,  the  Esopus  had  a  large  trade  in  wheat  and  other 
agricultural  products  with  the  West  Indies,  and  butter  and  cheese 
made  in  Marbletown  were  shipped  abroad.  During  the  Colonial 
period,  Marbletown  was  also  noted  for  raising  superior  cattle  on 
the  grazing  land  near  Stone  Ridge  called,  appropriately,  the  But¬ 
terfield,  and  these  were  sold  to  farmers  in  the  other  colonies. 

In  the  diary  kept  by  Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  of  Kingston, 
it  is  recorded  that  worms  appearing  the  middle  of  June  and  disap¬ 
pearing  about  the  midde  of  July,  1781,  destroyed  the  “grass  for 
hay,  Indian  corn,  whole  fields  of  rye  and  wheat  ....  a  vast  deal 
of  fruit  ....  and  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  general,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  low  and  moist  ground.”  The  appearances  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  year  locusts  were  punctiliously  noted  by  this  diarist. 

Flaxseed  was  a  profitable  farm  product  about  1830,  and  was 
shipped  to  Ireland. 

Dairying  began  to  be  profitable  at  the  beginning  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  era,  about  1830.  Butter,  cheese,  calves,  poultry  and  pork 
were  taken  to  Rondout  and  shipped  by  sloop  to  New  York. 

Fruit  growing  was  put  down  as  an  important  branch  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  1810  in  the  county,  the  towns  of  Marlborough,  Esopus,  and 
New  Paltz  (including  the  present  Lloyd,  Plattekill  and  Gardiner) 
being  found  especially  suitable.  However,  one  of  the  most  famous 
apples  of  America  originated  in  the  northern  town  of  Woodstock 
about  1800  on  Philip  Rick’s  farm — the  Jonathan  apple,  tradition¬ 
ally  named  from  Judge  Jonathan  Hasbrouck,  of  Kingston,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Livingston  lands  in  the  town  of  Woodstock.  It 
was  also  locally  known  as  the  Rickey.  The  first  scientific  culture 
of  apples  and  other  fruit  on  the  Pell  farm  is  described  in  Chapter 
XI — Esopus. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ginseng  root  for  export  to  China  was 
carried  on  in  the  county  from  about  1850,  and  was  especially  preva¬ 
lent  in  Olive  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Modern  Agriculture — Ulster  County  is  one  of  the  richest  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  in  the  State.  The  1940  census  lists  3,286  farms, 
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consisting  of  280,148  acres,  with  total  farm  valuation  of  $33,330,- 
000,  or  nearly  $119  an  acre.  The  average  value  per  acre  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  is  $55. 

Thirty-one  per  cent,  of  harvest  cropland  in  the  county  was  in 
fruits  and  vegetables,  ten  per  cent,  in  grain,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent, 
in  hay,  corn  silage  and  corn  fodder,  in  1939. 

In  1935  there  were  23,454  cattle  and  calves  on  2,515  farms,  a 
gain  of  almost  fourteen  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Shawangunk  was 
the  highest  township  in  this  industry,  with  4,047  cattle  and  calves ; 
Woodstock  the  lowest,  with  599.  (Artists  are  not  a  favorable 
factor  in  cattle  raising.  However,  the  ranch  activities  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  Cannon  have  not  only  restored  many  farm  lands  to 
pasture,  but  made  Woodstock  known  as  a  place  of  highly  bred 
cattle,  in  recent  years.) 

The  poultry  industry  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Seventy-six 
million  two  hundred  sixty  thousand  eggs  were  produced  in  the 
county  in  1941,  and  the  number  for  the  past  year,  1943,  was 
undoubtedly  much  higher. 

The  southern  townships  retain  front  rank  in  the  production  of 
apples,  grapes  and  small  fruits  (raspberries,  strawberries,  black¬ 
berries,  currants). 

Ulster  County  is  but  little  affected  by  the  problem  of  tenant 
farming.  In  1940,  only  seven  per  cent,  of  its  farms  were  operated 
by  tenants,  as  against  the  State  average  of  thirteen  per  cent. 

Eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  farm  operators’  dwellings  in  1940 
were  lighted  by  electricity.  The  State  average  is  seventy  per  cent. 

Bluestone — Greatest  of  all  the  county  industries  in  sheer  bulk 
and  weight,  greatest  also  in  the  epic  qualities  of  its  leaders  and 
laborers,  is  the  bluestone  business,  which,  beginning  about  1832, 
reached  its  peak  about  1905,  and  though  greatly  dwindled,  still 
flourishes  in  scattered  quarries,  to  meet  the  needs  of  road  builders 
and  the  aesthetic  demand  for  fireplaces,  garden  seats,  walls  and 
flags. 

Laid  in  regular  layers  by  Nature,  this  extremely  hard,  fine 
grained  standstone  was  ignored,  except  for  occasional  stones  used 
by  early  housebuilders  interspersed  with  the  more  easily  worked 
material,  Onondaga  limestone,  until,  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  people  became  aware  that  here  was  something 
more  valuable  than  the  illusive  gold,  silver  and  lead  mines  on  which 
their  hopes  had  been  centered  for  generations. 

A  Yankee  bridge  builder,  Silas  Brainerd,  who  was  building  a 
bridge  in  Saugerties,  noticed  on  the  farm  of  William  Van  Valken- 
bergh,  three  miles  from  the  village,  Stone  similar  to  some  he  had 
seen  quarried  at  Coeymans,  Albany  County,  the  year  previously. 
He  bought  twenty  acres  of  Van  Valkenbergh’s  land  in  1832  and 
opened  the  first  quarry  in  the  county  of  which  there  is  any  positive 


Bluestone  Works  at  Malden  in  1875 


record.  The  next  year,  his  nephews,  Nelson  and  Judson  Brainerd, 
bought  eighty  acres  of  the  same  owner,  and  began  quarrying. 
Others  were  soon  operating  at  a  place  called  Quarry  Bonck,  now 
Quarryville,  in  the  Plattekill  Clove  near  Saugerties.  The  business 
rapidly  extended,  with  outlets  at  West  Camp,  Malden,  Saugerties, 
Glasco,  Kingston,  Rondout  and  Wilbur.  Stone  was  shipped  from 
all  along  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal. 

The  strata  in  which  bluestone  occurs  are  found  from  the  Hel- 
derberg  Mountains  in  Albany  to  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
are  especially  prevalent  in  the  Catskill  foothills,  being  the  Hamilton 
formation  of  the  upper  Devonian  era  and  lying  over  the  softer 
Marcellus  shale.  A  feature  which  makes  it  easily  workable  in  most 
quarries  is  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  horizontal  beds  intercalated  with 
beds  of  dark  shale,  and  can,  therefore,  be  split  into  layers  and 
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sawed  into  blocks  of  any  shape  or  size.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
is  broken  into  rubble  or  scales  too  readily,  and  is,  therefore,  use¬ 
less.  Stone  on  top  of  the  quarry  gives  little  indication  of  what  is 
underneath,  and  many  operators  have  piled  up  large  fortunes  only 
to  lose  them  in  a  succession  of  unprofitable  operations. 

This  stone  varies  in  color  from  light  bluish  gray,  greenish  gray, 
a  reddish  shade,  and  the  deep  blue  which  is  considered  most  desira¬ 
ble.  “Bluestone”  is  aTrade  name,  applied  to  all. 


Quarry  Working  at  High  Woods 


Bluestone  was  first  quarried  for  flagging,  but  later  the  stone 
was  used  for  curbing,  paving,  crosswalks,  copings,  water  tables, 
door  and  window  sills.  At  the  present  time  it  is  in  demand  for  fire¬ 
places,  hearths,  mantels,  building  stone,  sun  dials,  garden  tables  and 
other  outdoor  furniture. 

As  a  paving  stone,  it  was  and  still  is,  highly  desirable  for  its 
pleasing  color  and  texture,  which  though  smooth  appearing,  resists 
moisture  and  does  not  become  slippery.  Sidewalks  in  New  York 
and  other  eastern  cities  with  great  slabs  of  bluestone  fifteen  feet 
long  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide  are  still  in  perfect  condi- 
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tion,  comparing  most  favorably  with  nearby  concrete  paving 
blocks.  This  can  be  especially  noticed  in  New  York  on  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets  on  the  west  side. 

Bluestone  shipped  from  Wilbur  was  used  in  the  Tiffany  man¬ 
sion  formerly  on  the  corner  of  East  Seventy-second  Street  and 
Madison  Avenue  in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  Navy,  War  and 
State  buildings  and  Washington  Monument  in  the  Nation’s  capital. 
At  one  time  the  business  in  bluestone  was  only  limited  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  it  could  profitably  be  shipped. 


Caves  Left  After  Quarrying  Rock  For  Making  Cement 


The  stone  wagons,  drawn  by  four  horses  and  carrying  a  weight 
often  exceeding  eighteen  tons,  with  stones  sometimes  measuring 
over  two  hundred  square  feet  and  projecting  four  or  five  feet  from 
each  side  of  the  vehicle,  were  a  common  sight  on  the  county  roads 
till  about  1920.  One  of  the  main  lanes  for  this  traffic  was  paved 
from  Stony  Hollow  to  Wilbur  with  the  bluestone  slabs.  Wall 
Street  in  Kingston,  not  so  paved,  was  so  cut  up  as  late  as  1896  as 
to  be  almost  impassable  in  spring.  The  city  fathers  were  finally 
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obliged  to  obtain  relief  by  Legislature  from  the  bluestone  company, 
which  claimed  the  right  to  use  the  street. 

One  of  the  most  important  firms  dealing  in  bluestone  was  the 
Bigelow  Bluestone  Company,  later  the  Maxwell  Company,  at  Wal¬ 
den,  which  in  1880  was  larger  than  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country,  with  elaborate  machinery  and  a  payroll  of  over  $1,000  a 
week.  The  Fitch  Brothers  at  Wilbur,  who  began  in  1839,  were 
also  a  large  concern.  Their  handsome  office  building,  built  in  1870, 
is  a  melancholy  memorial  of  past  grandeur  in  that  neighborhood. 
Hewitt  Boice,  of  Rondout  and  Higginsville  (Kingston’s  uptown 
section),  owned  a  large  number  of  quarries  along  the  Ulster  & 
Delaware  Railroad  and  was  known  in  the  early  nineteenth  century 
as  the  Bluestone  King.  Many  other  companies  or  individual  own¬ 
ers  could  be  mentioned.  Some  still  survive,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Saugerties  and  High  Woods. 

Bluestone  quarrying  bred  a  sturdy  race  of  men,  mainly  of  Irish 
extraction,  though  there  were  some  of  the  old  Dutch  descent. 
Early  labor  in  some  cases  stunted  their  height  (witness  the  low 
doorways  of  their  mountain  houses),  but  gave  them  iron  muscles. 
The  agility  with  which  they  juggled  huge  masses  of  rock  marked 
them  as  a  race  apart.  Very  few  are  left  in  the  county  today. 

The  Chichester-Schwartzwaelder  Furniture  Factory — Unique 
among  mountain  industries  in  the  length  of  its  career  and  the  spe¬ 
cialized  skill  of  its  workers,  the  above-named  factory  had  rounded 
out  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  successful  furniture  making, 
when,  in  1939,  its  career  ended  spectacularly  in  the  auctioning  of 
what  was  practically  a  whole  village.  Seldom  has  the  fate  of  a 
comparatively  small  business  attracted  more  attention,  perhaps 
because  in  the  public  mind  it  typified  the  passing  of  the  industrial 
era  of  private  initiative. 

Back  in  Civil  War  days,  wheels  began  to  turn  and  lathes  to  hum 
in  the  new  mill  building  erected  by  a  family  named  Chichester  in 
Stony  Hollow  Clove,  two  miles  east  from  Phoenicia.  The  only 
previous  inhabitants  of  the  lonely  spot  were  Jacob  Moon,  a  dealer 
in  tanbark,  and  his  family,  one  of  whom,  John  Moon,  still  remains, 
as  Chichester’s  oldest  resident,  well  known  to  hunters  and  trout 
fishermen  over  a  large  area.  Isolated  as  the  locality  was,  it  was 
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traversed  by  a  road  passable  for  bark  wagons  and  other  vehicles, 
leading  from  Phoenicia  to  Hunter  in  Greene  County,  and  it  was 
probably  through  this  circumstance  that  the  Chichesters,  who  at 
one  time  lived  in  Hunter,  became  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  its 
hardwood  forests.  In  any  event,  it  is  on  record  that  Henry 
Chichester,  son  of  Samuel,  who  built  the  Catskill  Mountain  House, 
and  had  successful  chair  factories  first  in  Hunter  and  later  in 
Poughkeepsie,  in  1854,  in  company  with  Josiah  Partridge,  bought 
a  large  tract  of  timberland,  comprising  the  site  of  the  present  Chi¬ 
chester  village,  from  Jeremiah  Spielman,  Harvey  S.  Ladew  and 
Henry  Satterlee.  This  passed,  by  some  family  arrangement,  to  his 
brothers,  Lemuel  A.  and  Franklin  Chichester,  Josiah  Partridge  hav¬ 
ing  released  his  share  by  1870.  Franklin  Chichester  soon  after¬ 
wards  moved  away,  and  Lemuel  A.  Chichester  took  over  the  own¬ 
ership  and  management  of  the  factory,  which  for  about  seven  years 
had  been  producing  chairs,  made  from  the  local  wood.  Another 
product  was  rocking  cradles,  which  were  shipped  in  large  numbers, 
knocked  down,  to  South  America,  where,  it  seemed,  the  hand  that 
rocked  the  cradle  preferred  cradles  from  the  far  away  Catskills. 

Meanwhile,  the  village  of  workers  that  sprang  up  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  naturally  took  the  name  of  the  factory.  By  1800,  three 
thousand  chairs  and  nine  hundred  cradles  were  being  turned  out 
at  Chichester  weekly,  by  three  hundred  men  and  women  workers. 
But  in  spite  of  its  apparent  prosperity,  the  concern  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  affected  by  the  financial  panic  of  1873.  In  1875  it  failed,  but 
was  enabled  to  continue  by  financial  help  from  Samuel  D.  Coyken- 
dall,  of  Kingston.  In  1880  Lemuel  Chichester  obtained  a  large 
mortgage  loan  from  William  Schwartzwaelder,  a  leading  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturer  of  New  York  City,  who  was  at  one  time  mayor 
of  Brooklyn.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Schwartzwaelder  was  obliged 
to  take  over  the  control  of  the  firm  to  protect  his  investment, 
retaining  Mr.  Chichester  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Schwartz¬ 
waelder  died  in  1894,  and  absentee  management  not  proving  suc¬ 
cessful,  his  son,  William  O.  Schwartzwaelder,  removed  to  the 
mountain  village  with  his  family  in  1897  and  took  entire  charge. 

William  O.  Schwartzwaelder  not  only  reorganized  the  factory, 
but  completely  transformed  the  village  with  a  water  works,  park, 
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new  church  (Episcopal),  new  community  buildings  and  improved 
houses  for  the  workers. 

During  his  regime,  no  one  who  could  work  ever  lacked  a  job, 
though  hours  were  long,  wages  from  low  to  average,  and  discipline 
in  the  factory  was  on  the  old-fashioned  and  paternal  order.  There 
was  no  labor  trouble.  The  firm  received  tremendous  orders,  espe¬ 
cially  in  fine  office  furniture  and  church  furniture.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  was  its  steady  customer  for  over 
twenty  years.  Thirty-six  carloads  of  mahogany  furniture  were 
sent  to  fill  one  order  from  a  department  store  in  Mexico  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  Diaz  regime.  During  this  period  the  local  woods  were 
used  only  for  the  cheaper  furniture;  mahogany  and  other  fine 
woods  were  imported.  George  W.  Schwartzwaelder,  half-brother 
of  William  O.,  was  acting  superintendent  during  much  of  the  time. 
Leading  men  in  various  departments  were  Michael  Kreig,  Ethel- 
bert  Bennett  and  his  brother  Rupert,  Jacob  Elge,  A.  J.  Lea,  John 
Blythe. 

William  O.  Schwartzwaelder  retired  from  active  management 
in  1919  and  went  to  California,  where  he  died  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1924.  Lemuel  A.  Chichester  passed  away  in  1903  at  the  home  of 
his  brother  Philemon  in  Chichester.  The  younger  generation  of 
Schwartzwaelders  (sons  of  William  O.),  in  1939,  were  obliged  to 
sell  the  property,  which  comprised  not  only  the  factory,  but  fifty- 
two  houses  of  workers,  a  store,  church,  and  water  system.  Many 
of  the  workers  were  able  to  buy  their  houses  and  $38,000  alto¬ 
gether  was  spent  by  individuals  in  reclaiming  the  village  thus  put 
on  the  market.  Stripped  of  its  machinery  and  contents,  which  were 
sold  separately,  the  factory  building,  now  the  property  of  Barnett 
Epstein,  at  present  houses  the  Chichester  Wood  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  a  concern  engaged  on  war  contracts  and  employing  sixty 
men  and  women.  It  is  said  that  none  of  the  former  factory’s 
skilled  workers  had  trouble  in  finding  other  employment  after  its 
closing,  so  efficient  had  been  the  training  and  standards  of  this  well- 
known  concern.  (The  writer  is  indebted  to  Reginald  R.  Bennett, 
of  Chichester,  and  George  W.  Schwartzwaelder  for  much  of  the 
information  in  the  foregoing  summary.) 

The  Paper  Industry  in  Saugerties — Papermaking  has  from 
1827  been  a  successful  industry  in  the  village  of  Saugerties.  Its 
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first  paper  mill  ran  on  Esopus  Creek  from  1827  to  1851,  under  the 
ownership  of  Henry  Barclay,  with  many  workers  imported  from 
European  countries.  Its  machinery  was  largely  of  wood,  includ¬ 
ing  two  huge  rollers,  and  was  made  in  Saugerties  by  Levi  Freligh. 

Joseph  B.  Sheffield  took  over  the  mill  after  Mr.  Barclay’s  death, 
at  first  in  partnership  with  Norman  White  and  later  with  his  son, 
William  R.  Sheffield,  and  following  its  almost  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  in  1872,  rebuilt  the  factory,  providing  new  and  costly 
machinery.  The  Sheffield  Company  produced  a  high  quality  rag 
paper  with  one-third  linen  content,  used  in  fine  blank  books.*  In 
1890,  however,  eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph  B.  Sheffield, 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  a  company  formed  by 
Martin  Cantine,  of  Saugerties,  formerly  a  salesman  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Company,  became  a  leader  in  paper  making  along  the  Hudson 
Valley,  a  position  which  it  still  holds. 

Martin  Cantine  (1866-1935),  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenot 
emigrant,  Moses  Cantine,  and  son  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Cantine  and 
his  wife,  Sarah  A.  Starin,  was  a  pioneer  in  manufacturing  coated 
papers,  to  which  the  recently  invented  half-tone  process  could  be 
applied  without  blurring.  He  bought  his  machinery  from  the 
Albany  Card  Company  factory,  and  imported  Henry  Dickhaut 
from  that  concern  as  manager.  The  Cantine  factory  is  located  on 
the  high,  rocky  land  north  of  Esopus  Creek  near  .the  Saugerties 
Bridge,  with  the  small  building  erected  by  Martin  Cantine  in  1888 
forming  the  core  of  the  present  large  factory.  Producing  two  tons 
of  coated  paper  daily  by  the  end  of  1888,  the  mill  has  a  record  of 
continued  expansion  and  improvement.  The  paper  not  only  met 
existing  needs,  but  opened  up  new  fields  for  printers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  finest-screen  half-tone  could  be  printed  upon  it  with 
perfect  clarity.  Mr.  Cantine  himself  had  an  enviable  reputation 
for  dependability,  good  business  judgment  and  fair  dealing.  His 
personal  acquaintance  with  business  men  is  said  to  have  been  wider 
than  that  of  any  other  paper  manufacturer  in  the  United  States. 
His  son,  Holley  R.  Cantine,  became  president  upon  his  father’s 
death  in  1935  and  has  successfully  maintained  the  high  reputation 

*The  Sheffield  factory  building  was  leased  in  January,  1944,  by  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  for  war  contracts. 
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of  the  company,  which  in  1938  celebrated  its  fiftieth  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  production  of  coated  papers  exclusively. 

Other  concerns  in  the  town  of  Saugerties  have  been  noted  for 
their  records  in  the  paper  making  field,  but  their  story  is  not  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Hoopshaving  and  Heading  Mills — Those  employments  gave 
work  to  hundreds  of  families  in  remote  mountain  districts  whose 
income  was  seriously  reduced  by  the  shut-down  of  the  tanneries. 
To  quote  “Old  Timer,”  writing  from  Shokan  to  the  “Kingston 
Freeman,”  December  19,  1931: 

“Turning  out  heading  was  a  live-wire  industry  up  here 
in  the  late  sixties  and  seventies.  There  were  at  least  a 
score  of  heading  and  sawmills  in  the  town;  today  there 
are  one  or  two  sawmills.  In  those  days  a  barrel  was  a  bar¬ 
rel,  not  a  sack  or  a  carton.  Folks  bought  their  flour  in 
barrels;  sugar  and  lots  of  stuff  in  the  stores  came  from  the 
jobbers  that  way.  Apples  and  cement  invariably  were  sold 
in  barrels.  A  farmer  having  a  little  stream  on  his  place 
would  dam  it  up,  put  in  a  heading  machine  and  utilize  a  lot 
of  his  timber  that  way.  They  made  staves  here,  too.  Big 
loads  of  heading,  staves,  tanbark,  hides,  lumber,  and  what 
not  went  down  the  old  Plank  Road  every  day.” 

The  above  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  1871  “Gazetteer  of 
Ulster  County,”  which  lists  twenty-two  heading  mills  and  eleven 
sawmills  in  the  town  of  Olive  alone. 

Hoop  poles  and  staves  for  cement  barrels  were  in  demand  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  according  to  advertisements  in 
the  local  papers  from  1829,  and  in  1846  one  hundred  thousand  hoop 
poles,  tights,  tierces  and  hogsheads  were  called  for  in  a  single  adver¬ 
tisement  by  a  Kingston  firm,  that  of  William  Dunkin.  Hoops 
were  made  on  the  mountain  farms  from  the  hard  wood  which 
sprang  up  in  place  of  the  hemlocks.  Autumn  was  the  favorite  time 
for  cutting  the  saplings,  which  were  trimmed  in  the  woods  and 
hauled  out  on  sleds  in  the  winter.  Most  of  the  hoopmakers  worked 
in  huts  built  for  the  purpose  near  the  wood  supply,  with  great  chim¬ 
neys  of  stone.  An  observer  tells  us : 
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“In  the  summer  these  little  houses  are  more  or  less  cov¬ 
ered  with  tall  weeds  and  running  vines,  so  that  they  are 
often  taken  for  deserted  homes  ....  but  when  winter 
comes,  the  little  house  awakens  from  its  summer  doze  and  is 
full  of  life  and  bustle. 

“Hoop  poles  are  stacked  high  all  about,  hills  of  uncon¬ 
sumed  shavings  are  heaped  here  and  there  on  the  snow,  and 
a  pile  of  the  finished  article  of  commerce,  the  hoop,  tied  in 
bundles  of  500,  occupies  some  convenient  spot  near  the  road. 
Sometimes,  when  the  winter  is  more  than  usually  severe, 
the  snow-drifts  cover  these  huts  and  sheds  so  that  only  their 
doors  and  windows  can  be  seen.  At  night  they  make  a 
pretty  sight  all  aglow,  through  windows  and  cracks,  with 
the  light  from  burning  shavings  and  the  great  stone  chim¬ 
ney  smoking  away  like  a  steam  engine.  The  days  of  hoop 
making  had  a  side  that  was  extremely  picturesque,  if  not 
romantic.” 

The  hoops  were  made  from  saplings  and  hard  wood  measuring 
less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  which,  after  being  trimmed,  were 
split  lengthwise  with  a  draw-knife.  The  hoop  expert,  sitting 
beside  his  bench,  which  resembled  that  of  a  shoe  cobbler,  worked 
with  his  two  hands  on  the  draw-knife,  his  motions  like  those  of  a 
rower’s,  as  he  bent  forward  and  drew  backward  to  split  the  sapling 
longitudinally.  The  occupation  produced  or  attracted  a  class  of 
mountain  hermits,  strange  characters,  of  whom  many  stories  are 
told.  From  eight  to  nine  thousand  hoop  shavers  were  supposed  to 
be  working  in  the  Catskills  from  1880  to  1890.  The  invention  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  barrel  hoops  from  boards  destroyed  the  hand 
industry  after  that  date. 

Natural  lee — Not  many  years  ago,  the  “broad,  white,  desolate” 
fields  of  ice,  with  their  divisions  marked  out  by  cedar  or  hemlock 
boughs,  and  the  straight  blue-black  canals  forming  their  highways, 
were  a  common  sight  on  the  Hudson  in  the  winter  months,  and 
furnished  employment  for  thousands  of  men  and  boys  in  the  slack 
season. 

As  John  Burroughs  pointed  out,  “No  man  sows,  yet  many  men 
reap  a  harvest  from  the  Hudson . Ice  or  no  ice  sometimes 
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means  bread  or  no  bread  to  scores  of  families,  and  it  means  added 
or  diminished  comforts  to  many  more.”  Yet  the  prices  paid  for 
labor  were  far  from  excessive.  Men  arising  at  4:00  a.  m.  to  ride 
six  miles  to  work  received  $1.25  a  day  in  1881  in  the  Highland 
neighborhood. 

Artificial  ice  making  and  the  wide  distribution  of  electric  refrig¬ 
eration  have  done  away  with  this  big  Hudson  River  business, 
though  ice  is  still  cut  for  local  use  on  inland  ponds. 

Roads — It  is  harder  for  us  to  visualize  the  roads  of  an  early  day 
than  it  is  the  houses  on  them,  for  many  of  the  latter  still  remain, 
almost  unchanged,  while  the  roads  are  completely  obliterated  or 
transformed.  When  we  walk  on  an  abandoned  lumber  road  wind¬ 
ing  through  the  woods,  dipping  into  swamps  and  up  the  rock- 
strewn  hills,  or  when  our  car  gets  stuck  in  a  muddy  lane  leading  to 
some  old  farmhouse,  we  are  probably  as  near  in  experience  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  roads  of  early  times. 

Undoubtedly  the  oldest  road  running  through  the  county  is 
State  Highway  Route  209,  the  Kingston-Ellenville  Highway,  for 
it  was  along  this  route  that  the  first  settlements  spread,  from  King¬ 
ston  to  Hurley  to  Marbletown  (1658-68)  and  a  short  time  later 
down  to  Rochester  (Accord)  and  farther  to  the  southwest.  This 
route,  too,  was  the  subject  of  the  first  official  order  in  regard  to 
road  making  in  the  county,  when  Governor  Francis  Lovelace 
ordered  the  appointment  of  “some  Officers  to  order  the  Well  Lay¬ 
ing  out  of  the  High-wayes  from  one  village  to  another,  and  keeping 
them  passable,”  in  1668. 

It  was  an  ancient  road  in  1724,  when  mention  was  made  in  the 
road  records  of  the  “old  gate”  of  Rymerig  Quik  (the  widow  of 
Thomas  Teunisse  Quick,  ancestor  of  the  Ulster  County  family)  at 
the  present  Accord.  The  part  of  it  extending  from  Napanoch  to 
Minisink  (Port  Jervis  and  vicinity)  was  referred  to  in  the  same 
records  in  1730,  in  connection  with  a  petition  by  Anthony  Rut¬ 
gers  &  Company  for  the  laying  out  of  a  road  to  join  it  from  their 
lead  mines  at  Napanoch. 

This  mine  and  others  in  the  Shawangunk  ridge  and  at  the  end 
of  the  route  at  Paquarry  Flats  in  New  Jersey  near  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  gave  the  highway  the  name  of  the  Mine  Road.  In  the 
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road  records,  however,  it  was  called  the  King’s  Highway  and  the 
Great  Waggon  Path  and  occassionally  the  King’s  Road.  Ulster 
County  land  deeds  referred  to  it  as  the  King’s  Highway  about 
1750.  In  May,  1734,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  New  York 
Assembly  that  the  road  be  repaired,  as  several  persons  in  West 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  had  no  other  way  to  transport  their 
produce  to  market.  It  was  developed  as  a  military  highway  in  1757 
during  the  French-Indian  War,  and  a  number  of  blockhouses  were 
built  along  it  by  order  of  Governor  General  De  Lancey  under  the 
direction  of  James  Clinton.  Charles  Clinton  had  surveyed  it  a  year 
earlier.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  on  the  firing  line  and  the 
blockhouse  forts  were  used  to  guard  the  settlers  and  dispel  the 
attacks  of  Tories  and  Indians. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1826  on,  this  historic 
road  came  into  prominence  as  a  thoroughfare  paralleling  and  act¬ 
ing  as  a  feeder  to  the  busy  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal.  The  stretch 
between  Kingston  and  Ellenville  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  in  the 
county  where  horse  stages  were  regularly  in  operation.  In  old  days, 
these  left  Kingston  from  the  Eagle  Hotel,  recently  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  an  annex  to  the  county  clerk’s  office.  A  veteran 
driver  of  the  stage,  George  De  Graff,  of  Atwood,  remembers  the 
difficulty  he  experienced  getting  through  during  the  blizzard  of 
1888. 

Many  of  the  original  stone  houses  built  by  early  settlers  are 
still  on  this  road,  and  historical  markers  tell  a  good  part  of  the 
story  of  its  early  days. 

Old  King's  Road — Next  in  age  to  Route  209  is  the  road  from 
Catskill  to  Goshen,  leading  through  Katsbaan,  Mt.  Marion,  King¬ 
ston,  Rosendale  and  New  Paltz.  When  first  laid  out,  this  was 
known  as  the  Queen’s  Road,  Queen  Anne  being  the  sovereign.  It 
was  ordered  surveyed  by  Act  of  Legislature  in  1703,  to  the  width 
of  six  rods  north  of  New  Paltz  in  the  new  portions,  and  four  rods 
where  the  road  was  already  in  existence.  It  was  obliged  by  law 
to  detour  whenever  it  encountered  a  tree  more  than  four  inches  in 
diameter,  such  trees  being  used  for  the  English  Navy. 

Far  antedating  the  Kingston  Bridge  across  the  Esopus,  this  old 
King’s  Road  crossed  that  creek  at  “the  rift”  some  miles  below,  and 
by-passed  the  present  village  of  Saugerties  at  the  foot  of  the  Cats- 
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kills  about  a  mile  to  the  west.  The  Mt.  Marion-Katsbaan  Road 
is  part  of  this  old  King’s  Road.  It  followed  the  west  bank  of  the 
Wallkill  to  reach  the  New  Paltz  vicinity  and  the  Paltz  people  had 
to  connect  with  it  via  scow.  New  Paltz  had  no  east  side  route 
to  Kingston  till  1728,  when  one  was  laid  out  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  people  on  that  side  of  the  Wallkill  to  attend  church  in 
Kingston  or  New  Paltz. 

South  of  the  Paltz  there  appears  to  have  been  little  travel 
before  1703,  as  the  legislators  recognized  by  requiring  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  region  to  clear  a  bridle  path  only  through  the  wider 
stretch  surveyed  for  the  road. 

Stagecoach  days  brought  new  life  to  this  old  highway.  The 
first  through  stages  from  New  York  made  a  belated  appearance 
in  1803,  just  a  hundred  years  after  its  laying  out,  and  eighteen 
years  after  the  Post  Road  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  from 
Albany  to  New  York  had  been  granted  a  monopoly  by  the  State. 
The  service  opened  in  December,  1803,  on  the  west  side.  Stages 
left  Hoboken  every  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  3  :oo  p.  m. 
and  ran  through  Hackensack,  Goshen,  Wardsbridge,  Kingston, 
Catskill  and  Coxsackie  to  Albany.  Overnight  stops  were  made  at 
Hackensack,  Goshen  and  Kingston.  The  fare  was  $8.00. 

In  December,  .1814,  the  “Ulster  Plebeian,”  a  Kingston  news¬ 
paper,  published  the  information  that  “the  new  line  of  mail  stages, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  arrives  in  this  village  every  day  in  the  week, 
Monday  excepted,  and  at  much  earlier  hours  than  the  old  one  did. 
We  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  so  good  a  substitute  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  Steam  Boats  at  the  present  season,  during  suspension  of 
navigation  by  the  ice.”  The  “daily”  arrival  is  understood  to  have 
been  one  day  up  and  one  day  down.  Horses  were  changed  at  this 
time  at  Samuel  Budd’s  Tavern  in  New  Paltz.  Mr.  Budd  was  one 
of  the  principal  proprietors  and  had  charge  of  the  line  from  New 
Paltz  to  Catskill. 

In  1827  there  were  daily  stages  and  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany  was  made  in  two  days.  It  had  been  made  a  mail  route 
in  1821.  However,  as  late  as  1831  it  was  anything  but  comfortable 
for  passengers,  as  at  that  date  an  uncovered  sleigh  was  used  in 
winter  from  Goshen  northward,  exposing  travelers  to  snow,  ice 
and  rain.  In  1835  the  line  came  under  the  management  of  the 
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Beach  Brothers,  of  Catskill,  who  replaced  the  platform  wagons 
with  the  safer  and  comparatively  luxurious  Concord  coaches  with 
four  swift  horses  to  each  of  them,  a  relay  of  horses  every  fifteen 
miles,  and  a  dependable  schedule  of  twenty-four  or  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  hours  each  way. 

Route  g-W — The  present  Highway  Route  9-W  from  the  Pali¬ 
sades  to  Albany  was  once  known  as  the  “footpath  to  Albany,”  and 
used  by  Indian  runners  who  carried  messages.  As  a  wagon  road 
it  is  of  later  development  than  the  two  just  described.  A  road  order 
for  the  town  of  Lloyd  section,  filed  in  the  New  Paltz  town  vault,  is 
dated  1728-29,  according  to  Lloyd’s  careful  historian,  Warren 
Sherwood.  It  was  a  dirt  road  from  Highland  village  to  the  “skilli- 
put  dock”  on  the  Rondout  within  the  memory  of  many  living 
people. 

As  late  as  1903  there  was  little  traffic  upon  what  is  now  9-W, 
according  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Order 
of  the  Holy  Cross  which  located  at  West  Park  in  that  year.  With 
the  advent  of  automobiles,  however,  this  direct  route  to  New  York 
City  became  important.  The  following  data  concerning  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  State  Highway  have  been  furnished  by  D.  V.  Z. 
Bogert,  county  assistant  engineer  of  the  division  of  highways : 

“Route  9-W  was  completed  as  a  State  Highway  in  1907 
from  Saugerties  to  Lake  Katrine  and  in  1910  from  Lake 
Katrine  to  Kingston.  Both  stretches  were  rebuilt  to  three- 
lane  concrete  in  1931.  The  same  route  was  completed  in 
1912  from  Port  Ewen  to  Ulster  Park,  and  in  1916  from 
Ulster  Park  to  the  Lloyd  town  line.  Both  these  stretches 
were  rebuilt  to  three-lane  concrete  in  1930.  Route  9-W 
was  completed  in  1908  in  the  town  of  Lloyd.  The  south¬ 
erly  portion  was  rebuilt  to  three-lane  concrete  in  1931  and 
the  northerly  to  four-lane  concrete  in  1938.  From  a  little 
south  of  the  Highland  Circle  to  Marlborough  the  State 
Highway  was  completed  in  1910  and  191 1.  A  portion  was 
rebuilt  to  three-lane  concrete  in  1931  and  another  to  four- 
lane  concrete  in  1941.” 

North  of  Saugerties,  9-W  in  its  narrowness  and  sharp  curves 
recalls  the  days  of  the  former  “footpath  to  Albany.” 
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Route  28 — Highway  Route  28  north  of  Kingston,  called  the 
Esopus  Trail,  passes  through  historic  territory,  but  is  youthful 
compared  with  those  just  described.  Travelers  going  from  King¬ 
ston  to  Woodstock  during  the  Revolution  avoided  the  flats,  which 
were  often  inundated,  and  took  a  road  running  through  Sawkill 
and  Zena  (then  Waghkonck),  which  crossed  the  Saw  Kill  at  the 
latter  place  and  ran  along  Chestnut  Hill.  A  trail  ran  up  the  valley 
from  Woodstock  to  Great  Shandaken  (Mount  Tremper,  or  The 
Corner)  and  probably  went  further  in  the  Esopus  Valley,  but  only 
as  a  footpath. 

In  1783  two  noted  frontiersmen,  Peter  Hynpagh  and  Isaac 
Dumond  were  engaged  by  the  Kingston  trustees  “to  View  and 
Explore  the  Country  Westward  towards  Schoharry  Kill  and  Pagh- 
ketaghkan  (Arkville)  for  the  purpose  of  laying  roads.”  In  Octo¬ 
ber  the  trustees  voted  to  pay  the  two  superintendents  of  this  road 
eight  shillings  a  day  each,  and  empower  them  to  agree  with  the 
laborers  at  the  rate  “of  three  Shillings  pr  Day  from  the  Day  they 
shall  enter  until  discharged,  or  at  the  Rate  of  four  shillings  pr 
Day  to  those  who  may  only  chuse  to  work  in  fair  weather.”  They 
had  to  wait  for  their  wages  until  January  1.  Johannes  Persen  and 
Philip  Hooghteeling  were  the  superintendents  after  Hynpagh  and 
Dumond  had  scouted  out  the  land. 

Two  hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  as  a  reward  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  in  the  same  year  for  “a  good  road  that  can  be  used  with  a  Cart 
Waggon  or  Slay  in  Summer  and  Winter  carrying  loads  and 
freights  to  and  from  Little  Shandaken  [the  present  Lake  Hill] 
and  the  Schohary  Kill  or  the  settlements  there.” 

The  only  road  on  the  Kingston  Flats  up  to  1791  was  a  narrow 
neighborhood  track.  The  highway  commissioners  were  empow¬ 
ered  by  the  Legislature  to  lay  out  a  better  one  in  this  year.  Soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  the  new  fashion  of  turnpike  roads — 
that  is,  roads  where  toll  was  gathered,  and  usually  financed  by  a 
company  of  stockholders — struck  the  locality. 

In  1802  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Turnpike  Road  Company  was 
incorporated,  with  an  ambitious  plan  to  run  a  road  from  Kingston 
to  Jericho  (now  Bainbridge)  in  Chenango  County,  through  the 
towns  of  Hurley,  Woodstock  and  Shandaken  in  Ulster  County, 
and  Middletown,  Delhi  and  Walton  in  Delaware  County,  with 
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branches  to  take  in  localities  off  the  main  route.  This  company 
also  took  over  the  upkeep  of  the  bridge  at  Kingston  across  the 
Esopus,  first  built  in  1790,  and  periodically  carried  away  by  spring 
freshets. 

Construction  of  the  turnpike  proved  to  be  more  expensive  than 
was  anticipated,  costing  on  the  average  $1,000  a  mile.  The  land 
through  which  it  ran  was  mainly  occupied  by  farmers  holding  their 
lands  on  lease  in  the  Great  Hardenbergh  Patent,  who  had  not  the 
means  or  the  ambition  to  give  it  necessary  support.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  the  turnpike  company  failed,  after  spending  more  than 
$150,000  in  a  few  years.  The  road  was  cut  up  into  districts,  which 
were  leased  separately.  The  toll  system  on  this  road  lasted  till  the 
twentieth  century.  One  of  the  last  toll  gate  houses  to  be  taken 
down  was  on  the  Kingston  Flats,  and  operated  by  the  late  James  E. 
Kennedy,  whose  family  still  resides  in  the  house  opposite.  Both 
planks  and  stone  tracks  were  laid  down  along  this  stretch  within 
the  memory  of  middle-aged  people,  the  stone  tracks  being  on  the 
right  as  one  went  towards  Kingston,  to  support  the  weight  of 
wagons  carrying  bluestone  from  Wilbur.  The  teamsters  were 
obliged  to  have  their  wagons  weighed  on  the  toll-gate  scales,  and 
those  over  a  certain  weight  had  to  keep  to  the  stone. 

A  section  of  this  old  Ulster  &  Delaware  Turnpike  was  the  first 
road  in  Ulster  County  to  be  converted  into  a  State  highway.  This 
was  the  part  extending  from  Cold  Brook  to  Phoenicia  and  was 
done  in  1900.  Another  section  from  Shandaken  to  Pine  Hill  was 
done  in  1902  and  in  the  same  year  the  highway  from  Bearsville 
through  Woodstock  to  Unionville  was  completed.  The  Kingston- 
West  Hurley  State  Highway  was  originally  completed  in  1914  and 
rebuilt  to  four-lane  concrete  in  1938. 

Another  famous  old  turnpike  road  was  the  Never  sink  Turn¬ 
pike,  colloquially  called  the  Lucas  Turnpike,  after  Judge  Lucas 
Elmendorf,  of  Kingston,  its  promoter,  who,  it  is  said,  sunk  $40,000 
of  his  own  funds  in  the  building,  and  lost  all  of  it.  A  part  of  it  is 
still  known  as  Lucas  Avenue  in  Kingston.  This  was  intended  to 
open  up  a  route  from  Kingston  to  Cochecton  in  Sullivan  County, 
but  failed  through  poor  planning  and  a  lack  of  popular  support. 
It  paralleled  the  Kingston-Ellenville  Road  from  Kingston  to 
Accord,  and  was  identical  with  it  for  six  miles  from  that  point. 
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Minnewaska  Trail — The  mountain  pass  across  the  Shawan- 
gunk  Ridge  south  of  Mohonk,  called  The  Traps,  was  used  in  old 
times  by  settlers  wishing  to  go  from  the  Rondout  Valley  to  the 
Wallkill  Valley,  or  vice  versa.  Various  explanations  of  this  name 
are  current,  some  even  being  printed  in  hotel  booklets,  to  the  effect 
that  a  party  of  settlers  was  once  trapped  here  by  Indians.  It  was 
really  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  supposed  to  divide  trappean 
rock,  but  geologists  say  the  rock  is  not  of  this  description. 

The  Minnewaska  Trail,  Highway  Route  55,  from  Gardiner  to 
Kerhonkson  through  The  Traps,  was  completed  in  1931  and  makes 
this  ancient  pass  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  State. 

The  Shawangunk  Trail,  Highway  Route  52,  from  Pine  Bush 
to  Ellenville,  was  finished  as  a  State  highway  in  1936. 

The  Woodstock-Saugerties  Road,  an  old  turnpike,  was  finished 
by  the  State  in  two-lane  concrete  in  the  early  1930s. 

The  Kingston-New  Paltz  highway  was  finished  by  the  State  in 
1908  and  rebuilt  to  two-lane  concrete  in  1934. 

Road  Surfacing — The  smooth  surfaced  roads  which  we  now 
take  for  granted  were  unknown  in  our  county  and  in  most  locali¬ 
ties  up  to  the  twentieth  century.  Though  the  turnpike  companies 
had  brought  about  some  improvement,  lack  of  funds  and  local 
methods  of  caring  for  roads,  combined  with  the  heavy  strains  of 
the  tannery  and  bluestone  traffic,  resulted  in  a  positive  retrogres¬ 
sion  in  road  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An 
observer  complained,  in  1896:  “The  annual  hoeing,  scraping  and 
chinning  that  masquerades  under  the  name  of  road  making  can  no 
longer  be  relied  upon  to  even  keep  our  roads  in  good  condition, 
much  less  construct  new  ones.”  (This  system  is  unfortunately  not 
even  yet  extinct  as  applied  to  town  roads.)  In  that  year  Wall 
Street,  the  principal  business  thoroughfare  in  uptown  Kingston, 
was  “so  deeply  rutted  and  broken  up  as  to  be  almost  impassable  at 
times.”  The  country  roads  were  “simply  horrible  and  a  disgrace 
to  a  civilized  community.”  Frost  and  rain  worked  seasonal  havoc, 
and  the  wagons  loaded  with  logs  or  the  crushingly  heavy  bluestone 
imposed  a  strain  which  they  were  ill  equipped  to  bear.  (Many 
modern  drivers  can  remember  the  difficulty  of  extricating  their 
cars  from  the  bluestone  wagon  ruts,  especially  in  early  spring.) 
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The  bicycling  craze  was  responsible  for  the  first  effective 
demand  for  better  roads.  In  1892  the  Ulster  County  Road  Society 
was  organized,  with  subscriptions  from  the  citizens  of  Kingston 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars,  which  the  board  of 
supervisors  increased  by  yearly  appropriations  beginning  with 
$1,000  in  1896.  Under  the  advice  of  Henry  McNamee,  supervisor 
of  the  town  of  Ulster,  the  society  bought  a  stone  crusher  and  a 
large  horse  roller,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  town  board  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Ulster,  constructed  five  miles  of  macadam  road  in  the 
town  of  Ulster,  on  what  was  known  as  the  Saugerties  Road,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  on  the  Hurley  Road,  the  first  modern 
type  roads  in  the  county. 

D.  V .  Z.  Bogert — The  topic  of  improved  roads  in  our  county 
inevitably  brings,  to  mind  the  above  gentleman,  whose  efficient 
work  and  likable  personality  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  men  in  present-day  county  life.  Whenever  or  wherever 
better  roads  are  being  built  in  this  locality,  Mr.  Bogert  is  right 
there  seeing  to  them.  Pressed  for  details  as  to  his  career,  he 
modestly  replied : 

“It  will  be  just  as  well  not  to  inject  too  much  Bogert  in  the 
more  important  subject  of  roads.” 

However,  he  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  cryptic  initials  which 
usually  comprise  his  signature  indicate  the  full  name  of  David  Van 
Zandt  Bogert,  which  he  declares  he  uses  “only  in  unguarded 
moments.”  Further  prodding  brought  forth  that  he  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  graduated  as  a  civil  engineer  from  New  York 
University,  spent  seven  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
three  years  with  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  on  the  first  Catskill 
Aqueduct,  two  years  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  on  underground  electric 
power  distribution,  and  the  past  twenty-nine  years  with  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Highways.  He  resides  in  the  heart  of  the 
historic  village  of  New  Paltz,  where  his  wife  is  active  in  commu¬ 
nity  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bogert  have  one  son,  at  present  with  the 
armed  forces,  and  a  daughter. 

Horseless  Carriage  Era — Many  persons  not  yet  in  their  dotage 
must  have  read  the  following  item  in  a  Kingston  newspaper  with¬ 
out  dreaming  it  was  the  harbinger  of  a  revolution : 
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“Augustus  J.  Phillips  returned  from  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  (May  6,  1900)  with  a  Locomobile,  being  the 
first  ‘horseless  carriage’  owned  in  this  city.  Mr.  Phillips 
left  New  York  Saturday,  stopping  at  Rosemont,  in  Esopus, 
Judge  Parker’s  beautiful  home,  and  other  points  along  the 
route.  He  had  a  fine  trip,  speeding  at  a  thirty-mile  clip. 

The  indicator  registered  133  miles  covered  from  New  York 
here.  The  machine  is  of  Stanhope  pattern.  Steam  is  the 
motive  power.  It  is  a  very  handsome  vehicle.” 

During  the  month  of  April  of  the  same  year,  it  was  announced 
that  Robert  Martin  and  Herbert  M.  Lounsbery  had  taken  the 
agency  for  the  Brush  automobile  in  Kingston;  Deyo  &  Freer’s 
new  Locomobile  was  conceded  by  autoists  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
cars  in  town;  and  Fuller  &  Mattice,  of  Kingston,  had  sold  to  John 
B.  Rafiferty  on  Monday  a  Maxwell  touring  car. 

The  train  of  events  set  in  motion,  perhaps  by  Mr.  Phillips’ 
Locomobile,  perhaps  by  some  other  earlier  car  owned  in  the  county, 
have  been  both  too  tremendous  and  too  well  known  to  be  treated  of 
here.  It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  compare  the  few  Locomo¬ 
biles,  Maxwells,  etc.,  of  1900  with  the  following  figures  of  car 
registration  in  the  county  for  1942 :  Passenger  cars,  14,418;  com¬ 
mercial  vehicles,  2,445;  “suburbans,”  694;  trailers,  108;  farm 
trucks,  68.  These,  of  course,  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  motor 
vehicles  constantly  using  the  county  roads.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  gasoline  scarcity,  registration  plates  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  were  nearly  as  familiar  as  the  local  plates  on  our 
highways. 

Kingston-Rhinebeck  Ferry — The  Kingston-Rhinebeck  ferry  is, 
or  was,  an  institution  celebrated  in  legend,  history,  art,  and  present- 
day  life.  Said  to  be  the  oldest  established  business  in  this  region, 
its  failure  to  function  in  the  season  of  writing,  1943,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  is  working  havoc  with  travel  and  embittering  the  tem¬ 
pers  of  Kingston-New  York  weekend  commuters,  who  are  pyscho- 
logically  ill-equipped  to  brave  the  waves  of  the  Hudson  in  a  small 
boat  which,  though  furnished  with  an  outboard  motor,  is  fre¬ 
quently  and  necessarily  propelled  by  oar  power  in  a  manner  alto¬ 
gether  too  antiquated  for  modern  tastes. 
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Though  it  has  been  frequently  stated  in  print  that  this  famous 
ferry  has  been  operating  on  a  franchise  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  it 
appears  from  the  records  that  King  George  II  of  England  was 
the  monarch  responsible  for  the  granting  of  the  franchise  through 
his  representative,  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York  Province.  On 
August  5,  1752,  Abraham  Kip,  of  Rhinebeck,  and  Moses  Cantine, 
of  Kingston,  obtained  the  charter,  which  granted  them,  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever,  “the  full  free  sole  and  whole  power,  liberty 


( Courtesy  of  the  Central  Hudson  Company ) 

Sturgeon  Pool  Hydro-Electric  Generating  Station,  Rifton,  Near  Kingston 

and  authority,  privilege  and  right  of  setting  up,  establishing,  using, 
keeping  and  enjoying  a  public  ferry  to  be  duly  kept  and  attended 
for  the  conveniency  of  passing  and  repassing  with  travelers  and 
their  horses,  cattle  and  goods  whatsoever,  to  and  from  the  said 
landing  of  the  said  Abraham  Kip  and  Moses  Cantine  exclusive  of 
all  others  to  keep  and  ferry  within  two  miles  above  and  below  the 
said  landings.” 

The  Queen  Anne  legend  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that 
both  men  had  been  in  the  ferry  business  at  the  same  location  pre¬ 
viously,  without  benefit  of  charter.  Abraham  Kip’s  father,  Jacob, 
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who  settled  in  Rhinebeck  about  1680,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tak¬ 
ing  passengers  across  the  river,  and  when  he  died,  Abraham  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  Moses  Cantine,  owner  of  Columbus  Point  (now 
Kingston  Point),  had  also  built  a  dock  and  furnished  boats  to 
transport  travelers  across  the  Hudson  from  about  1740.  For  a 
hundred  years  from  the  granting  of  the  charter,  passengers  were 
landed  on  the  Point,  where  the  house  of  the  Kingston  Yacht  Club 
now  stands.  Some  of  the  original  timbers  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  ferry  slip  may  be  seen  at  low  tide.  A  “periaugua”  or 
scow  was  used  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pro¬ 
pelled  by  horsepower. 

Records  of  land  conveyances  show  that  the  interests  of  the 
Kips  and  Cantines  passed  to  the  Radcliff  family,  whose  heirs  in 
1850  granted  to  the  Rhinebeck  &  Kingston  Ferry  Company  “all  the 
Ferry  and  right  of  Ferry  across  Hudson  River,”  as  conveyed  to 
them  in  the  original  charter.  The  above-named  company  continued 
to  operate  through  the  season  of  1942. 

About  1815,  steam  became  the  motive  power  of  the  ferry.  In 
1845  “Knickerbocker”  was  running  on  the  line,  in  1852  the 
“Rhine”  succeeded  it.  In  the  late  1850s  the  Kingston  Point  land¬ 
ing  was  abolished  and  a  new  ferry  house  constructed  at  Rondout. 
Following  the  “Rhine,”  came  the  “Lark”  (i860),  the  “Transport” 
( 1881 ),  and  the  “Kingston”  ( 1938). 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  age,  the  transportation  of 
motor  cars  furnished  most  of  the  income,  and  passengers  were 
carried  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  cents  apiece.  A  painting  by 
Louis  Bouche,  entitled  “Ten  Cents  a  Ride,”  depicted  a  typical  scene 
on  the  Kingston-Rhinebeck  ferry  boat  and  won  a  $2,500  prize  at 
the  Artists  for  Victory  show  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  City  in  the  winter  of  1943. 

“Skillipot”  (from  the  Dutch,  schildpad ,  turtle)  was  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  for  a  chain  ferry  running  across  Rondout  Creek  from 
1854  till  1922. 
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The  medical  needs  of  the  first  settlers  at  the  Esopus  were  met  so 
far  as  possible  by  their  official  “comforter  of  the  sick,”  Andries 
Van  der  Sluys,  who  was  also  lay  reader,  chorister  and  school 
teacher,  for  the  first  few  years  of  the  colony.  Babies  were  assisted 
into  the  world  from  about  1655  by  Tryntje  Tyssen  Bos,  wife  of 
the  brewer,  Cornelis  Barentsen  Sleght,  who  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant  official  midwife  at  the  Esopus.  The  herb 
women  to  be  found  in  Esopus,  as  in  every  Dutch  community,  no 
doubt  learned  much  from  the  neighboring  Indians  about  the  uses 
of  the  native  medicinal  wild  plants.  There  is  brief  mention  of  a 
Mynheer  or  Dr.  Jan,  who  sued  Poulus  Poulussen,  of  Wiltwyck, 
for  two  and  a  half  schepels  of  wheat  for  medical  treatment  and 
barbering  in  November,  1662,  but  the  first  real  doctor  of  whom 
anything  is  known  was  Gysbert  Van  Imbroch,  whom  Stuyvesant 
induced  to  remove  from  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  to  Wiltwyck  about 
1662. 

Van  Imbroch  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Huguenot  physician, 
Jean  de  la  Montagne,  Vice-Director  of  the  New  Netherland  Col¬ 
ony,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Leyden  University.  He  had  a  high 
social  as  well  as  professional  standing,  which  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  acting  as  barber,  for  that  occupation  was  a  requisite 
for  surgeons  of  the  period.  He  seems  also  to  have  kept  a  book 
store  in  Wiltwyck,  as  the  catalog  of  his  books  lists,  besides  his  own 
personal  and  medical  library,  a  stock  of  catechisms  and  religious 
tracts,  evidently  intended  for  the  instruction  of  children,  including 
seventeen  copies  of  a  cheerful  little  number  called  “Beautiful 
Proofs  of  Man’s  Misery.”  Also  among  his  effects  were  thirty- 
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three  wooden  combs  and  thirty-eight  “savage  mirrors”  ( wilde 
spiegeltjes)  evidently  intended  for  the  Indian  trade.  He  was  not 
adverse  to  suing  for  payment  of  his  medical  bills.  An  irritated 
Esopus  woman  referred  to  him  as  a  Jew  and  a  (blood)  sucker, 
which  promptly  brought  on  her  a  suit  for  slander.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  recovered  fifty  guilders  in  beaver  valuation  (about  $21) 
from  the  West  India  Company  for  treating  eighteen  wounds 
incurred  by  a  soldier  in  its  service  during  the  First  Esopus  War, 
and  eight  schepels  of  wheat  for  shaving  and  medical  attendance 
on  another  private  patient  for  a  year,  in  Wiltwyck. 

His  medical  library,  a  very  good  one  for  the  time  and  place, 
included  the  following:  medicine  books  by  Christopher  Wirtsungh, 
Ambrosius  Paree,  Johannes  De  Viga;  the  “Anatomy  of  Versaly 
and  Valuerda”;  a  medical  book  on  the  mixing  of  wine;  Berngard 
Van  Zutphen’s  “Practice”;  a  German  work  on  medicine;  three 
manuscript  medicine  books;  “Medical  Remarks,”  by  Nicholaes 
Tulp;  “German  Medical  Manual,”  by  G.  Apollinaren ;  D’ Argents, 
by  J.  Barcklay;  “Examination  of  Surgery,”  by  Cornelius  Herls; 
a  manuscript  medicine  and  student  book ;  a  book  on  surgery  with¬ 
out  a  title.  Various  articles  of  medical  apparatus  of  a  primitive 
description  are  also  listed. 

Both  the  doctor  and  his  wife  were  elegant  dressers,  his  choice 
of  suits  running  to  the  professional  black  cloth.  He  had  many 
hats,  both  black  and  gray,  and  black  silk  stockings  for  festive  occa¬ 
sions.  She  went  in  for  colorful  skirts,  petticoats,  and  coffee 
jackets,  wore  diamond  rings  on  her  fingers  and  silver  ornaments  or 
silver  and  gold  ribbons  in  her  hair.  He  had  a  leather  coat  with 
silver  and  gold  bands,  she  a  velvet  hood  and  soft  beaver  furs. 
Their  three  small  children  were  equally  well  attired. 

Dr.  Van  Imbroch’s  career  at  the  Esopus  was  terminated  by  his 
death  in  August,  1665.  Less  than  a  year  previously,  in  October, 
1664,  he  had  lost  his  wife  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  third  baby. 
The  Esopus  at  this  time  seems  to  have  suffered  from  an  epidemic 
of  fevers,  perhaps  malarial  in  origin.  Soon  afterwards,  probably 
by  1668,  at  the  latest,  Dr.  Roelof  Kiersted,  of  New  York  City, 
settled  there  and  founded  the  famous  family  of  Kiersted  physicians 
of  Ulster  County,  of  whom  seven  members  practiced  in  Ulster 
County,  and  one  in  Rhinebeck,  in  four  generations. 
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Public  Health — Hospitals — The  first  record  of  a  hospital  in  the 
county  of  Ulster  dates  from  the  time  of  the  French-Canadian  War, 
in  the  year  1758,  when  the  Kingston  trustees  ordered  “that  Johans 
Snyder  Jnr.  and  Antony  Hofman  Shall  have  the  Care  of  Provid¬ 
ing  a  Room  for  his  majesties  forces  in  the  towne  of  Kingston  for 
the  use  of  Hospitle  in  the  Best  manner  they  can,”  and  futhermore 
ordered  that  Colonel  Gage  should  be  informed  of  their  intention. 

Whether  the  hospital  was  ever  actually  used  is  not  known. 
More  than  a  hundred  years  would  elapse  before  the  hospital  idea 
again  took  shape,  this  time  in  a  permanent  form. 

Kingston  City  Hospital — Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  the  need 
for  a  public  hospital  in  the  Kingston  area  became  apparent.  A 
number  of  prominent  citizens  formed  a  corporation  called  the 
Ulster  General  Hospital  and  a  site  offered  by  John  O’Reilly, 
bounded  by  St.  Albans,  Jackson  and  Webster  streets,  covering 
one  and  a  half  acres,  was  accepted.  It  was  planned  to  erect  a  hos¬ 
pital  costing  not  less  than  $25,000,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  the  required  amount  at  that  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  the  Kingston  City  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  leading  men  citizens,  was  formed  and  raised 
$1,000.  The  following  year  the  Ladies’  Hospital  Aid  Society  went 
into  action,  under  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Dillon,  president;  Miss  E.  Mad¬ 
den,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Fitch,  treasurer,  and  in  a  short 
time  succeeded  in  raising  the  original  $1,000  to  $5,000. 

Impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  industrial  accidents  which  occurred,  owing  to  hazards 
involved  in  cement  mining,  bluestone  quarrying  and  operation  of 
railroad  yards  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  City  of  Kingston  Hospital  was  incorporated  on  July  30, 
1891,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  was  held  in 
the  city  hall  two  days  later,  with  Mayor  John  E.  Kraft  presiding. 
Dr.  George  C.  Smith,  president;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burtsell,  vice- 
president;  William  M.  Hayes,  Dr.  Jacob  Chambers,  James  A. 
Betts,  John  McEntee,  P.  J.  Flynn  and  F.  J.  R.  Clarke  made  up  this 
first  board.  April  15,  1893,  was  the  date  appointed  for  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone,  but  the  sudden  death  on  April  14  of  Dr.  George 
C.  Smith  delayed  the  event  until  April  22,  when  it  took  place  with 
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appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  Ladies’  Hospital  Aid  Society  had  raised  $3,600  by  a 
kirmess  and  in  1894  it  gave  another  large  fair  in  the  armory  under 
the  auspices  of  the  14th  Separate  Company,  which  netted  $4,774.74, 
enabling  the  hospital  to  be  opened  for  service  on  November  27  of 
that  year. 

The  first  hospital  building  was  constructed  on  the  present  lot. 
Later  the  wings  which  now  house  the  wards  were  added,  and  at  a 
still  later  date  the  building  in  the  rear.  In  1925  fire  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  hospital  building,  and  also  damaged  the 
wings  and  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital  proper.  A  cam¬ 
paign  was  put  on  to  raise  funds,  and  approximately  $3,000,000 
was  realized.  The  new  nurses’  home  was  then  constructed,  and 
the  front  of  the  hospital  proper.  There  have  been  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  lot  as  originally  purchased. 

The  main  building  and  equipment  represent  an  investment  of 
about  $729,000.  There  was  a  mortgage  debt  of  $200,000,  which 
has  been  paid  down  to  $170,300  (as  of  February,  1943).  The 
hospital  has  133  bed  capacity  and  is  recognized  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  total  number  of  patients  cared  for  during  1942  was  3,343, 
including  428  births.  Eighty-nine  patients  remained  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  on  December  31.  Total  days’  treatment  for  the  year  was 
31,169,  including  8,324  medical  and  13,826  surgical.  Surgical 
patients  during  the  year  were  1,199  and  medical  955.  The  medi¬ 
cal  staff  in  the  most  recently  published  list  included  thirty-five 
names  of  leading  physicians.  Many  of  these  are  now  with  the 
armed  forces.  Jessie  P.  Allan  is  hospital  superintendent.  The 
Hon.  Harry  H.  Flemming  is  president  of  the  board  of  managers. 

The  School  of  Nursing  personnel  amounts  to  a  total  of  eighty- 
five,  of  whom  thirty-one  are  students  and  nineteen  graduate  gen¬ 
eral  duty  staff.  The  principal  of  the  school  and  superintendent  of 
nurses  is  Almena  A.  Porter,  R.  N.,  from  the  Syracuse  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Benedictine  Hospital,  Kingston — The  Benedictine  Sisters  of 
St.  Walburg’s  Convent,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  were  admitted  into 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Corrigan, 
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in  1901,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sanitarium  and  train¬ 
ing  school  for  nurses  and  domestics.  On  the  second  day  of 
November  of  the  same  year  Sisters  Aloysia  Molloy,  Boniface 
Kuhn,  Ignatia  Piltz  and  Maura  Kurts  were  sent  to  the  city  of 
Kingston  by  their  superioress,  Mother  Walburga  Hock,  for  the 
purpose.  The  sisters  were  assigned  to  St.  Mary’s  parish  and  very 
cordially  received  by  the  pastor,  Very  Rev.  R.  L.  Burtsell,  D.  D. 
The  cottage  at  295  West  Chestnut  Street  was  occupied  by  the  sis¬ 
ters  on  November  4,  1901,  and  after  due  preparation  the  house  was 
formally  opened  to  the  public  by  an  inaugural  reception  given 
December  4,  1902,  and  advertised  as  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Sani¬ 
tarium.  In  the  third  week  of  October,  1901,  Senior  Mother  Wal¬ 
burga,  with  the  consent  of  the  sisters  who  had  a  voice  in  the  chap¬ 
ter,  purchased  property  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  O’Reilly,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  suitable  building  for  the  above-mentioned  work. 

On  December  7,  1902,  Dr.  Chanler  Phelps,  of  New  York  City, 
came  to  Kingston  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  the  physicians  for 
the  sanitarium  on  Chestnut  Street,  with  the  advice  of  the  Very 
Rev.  R.  L.  Burtsell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Drs. 
Chambers  and  Chandler,  of  Kingston,  were  nominated  honorary 
physicians.  Both  were  notified  and  Dr.  Chandler  readily  accepted. 

On  November  7,  1902,  the  sanitarium  was  incorporated.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Campbell  &  Dempsey,  contractors,  and  the 
architect  was  M.  J.  Fitz  Mahony,  of  New  York. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  sanitarium  in  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Benedict  was  laid  and  blessed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Richard  L.  Burt¬ 
sell,  D.  D.,  Vicate  Forane,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  Our  Lady  of  Victory,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July, 
1903. 

The  total  number  of  patients  treated  at  the  Benedictine  Hospi¬ 
tal  during  1942  was  3,815.  The  Very  Rev.  Martin  J.  Drury  is 
president  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  infants  born  in  the 
hospital  during  the  year  was  269,  an  increase  of  sixty-seven,  or 
twenty-two  per  cent.,  over  the  total  for  1941.  In  1941  the  total 
was  increased  by  fifty-six  over  the  preceding  year.  The  hospital 
is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  American 
Medical  Association.  The  School  of  Nurses  is  approved  by  the 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  State  Board  of  Regents.  Hospital 
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days’  care  in  1942  was  33,737;  medical,  12,973;  surgical,  11,001; 
eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  977.  Average  number  of  patients  daily, 
ninety-three.  Twenty-one  staff  members  (active  and  courtesy 
staff)  are  with  the  armed  forces  (January,  1943). 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  nurses’  home  and  annex 
on  the  hospital  grounds,  a  residence  for  nurses  was  rented  on  Hoff¬ 
man  Street,  accommodating  twelve  nurses.  A  new  nurses’  home  is 
planned  when  war  conditions  permit. 

County  Tuberculosis  Hospital — An  organized  movement  was 
begun  in  1908  to  reduce  the  county  death  rate  from  tuberculosis, 
which  at  that  time  was  about  171.3  per  one  hundred  thousand.  In 
the  thirty-five  years  since  then  the  picture  has  changed  greatly,  the 
death  rate  is  at  present  about  thirteen  per  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  those  who  for  so  long  have  worked  to  this  end  have  every  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  proud. 

The  Ulster  County  Committee  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health  was  organized  on  May  24,  1909,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Fowler,  who  was  elected  the  first  president, 
and  still  holds  that  office.  The  other  officers  were:  Rev.  R.  L. 
Burtsell,  Isaac  Weiner,  E.  F.  McFadden,  M.  A.  Dederick  and 
Mary  Isabella  Forsyth,  vice-president;  Dr.  Mary  Gage  Day,  sec¬ 
retary;  W.  D.  Hale,  treasurer.  Subcommittees:  Dispensary  and 
visiting  nurse,  Dr.  E.  S.  Norwood;  legislation,  Philip  Elting;  sani¬ 
tarium  treatment,  incipient  cases,  relief  and  after  care,  Dr.  H.  Van 
Hoevenberg;  hospital  care,  advanced  cases,  Dr.  Mark  O’Meara; 
education  and  publicity,  W.  F.  Hoehn;  summer  and  day  camps, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Hall;  finance,  John  D.  Schoonmaker. 

A  house-to-house  canvass  for  funds  brought  in  $4,000,  and  on 
June  28  of  the  same  year  plans  were  completed  to  build  a  summer 
camp  on  ground  donated  by  Major  and  Mrs.  James  Everett  on  the 
hill  overlooking  Clifton  Avenue,  near  Flatbush  Avenue,  Kingston. 
Anna  O’Shea,  R.  N.,  was  appointed  first  superintendent,  and  the 
Benedictine  furnished  nurses,  each  on  duty  one  month  at  a  time. 
Following  Miss  O’Shea,  Mary  Hamburger  served  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  nurses  for  many  years.  The  camp  was  operated  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  physicians,  with  the  late  Dr.  Mark  O’Meara  as  chairman, 
and  proved  its  value  from  the  beginning. 
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In  1910  the  committee  voted  to  erect  a  permanent  hospital  lor 
the  care  of  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  of  Ulster  County  appropriated  $6,000  for  maintenance. 
This  hospital,  the  first  county  tuberculosis  hospital  in  New  York 
State,  was  opened  April  29,  1910,  in  the  city  of  Kingston.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Hoevenberg  was  the  first  superintendent,  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Aden  C.  Gates  the  following  year,  both  men  serving  without 
compensation.  Dr.  L.  K.  Stelle  and  Dr.  Raymond  Crispell  were 
also  medical  superintendents  of  the  old  hospital. 

By  1914  this  hospital  was  outgrown  and  inadequate,  and  for 
ten  years  various  individuals  and  groups  worked  to  raise  money 
for  a  new  one.  An  organization  called  the  Limit  Club,  headed  by 
Herbert  Carl,  and  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  gathered 
large  amounts,  and  bequests  of  various  persons  added  to  the  total. 

Following  the  revelation  that  in  1926  Ulster  County  had  one 
of  the  five  highest  death  rates  from  tuberculosis  among  New  York 
State  counties,*  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  in  1927,  voted  to 
appropriate  $12,000  for  a  new  hospital  site  of  forty  acres  on 
Kykuit  or  Golden  Hill  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  having  previously 
raised  their  annual  contribution  from  $6,000  to  $17,000.  In  March, 
1930,  they  appropriated  $213,494  for  the  construction  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  awarded  the  contract  for  construction  to  C.  M.  McLean 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Binghamton,  New  York,  and  the  contract  for 
heating  equipment,  roof  and  metal  work  to  L.  F.  Bannon  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kingston.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  offer  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Hutton  Washburn  to  contribute  $18,000  for  a  nurses’  home  in 
memory  of  her  father,  William  Hutton,  was  gratefully  accepted. 
Messrs.  Teller  and  Halverson  were  the  architects  of  both  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  of  Ulster  County  brick,  in  Colonial  style,  and  are 
highly  commended  by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  The  cor¬ 
ner  stone  was  laid  October  19,  1930;  the  building  was  opened  for 
operation  in  December,  1931. 

The  Christmas  Seal  Organisation — This  great  ally  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  tuberculosis  and  public  health  antedates  the 
committee  by  about  half  a  year,  having  been  formed  in  November, 
1908,  as  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Clara  Nor- 

*This  was  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  tubercular  cases  coming  here  from  other 
sections,  hoping  to  benefit  from  mountain  air. 
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ton  Reed,  who  was  appointed  secretary.  Mary  Isabella  Forsyth 
was  president;  Charles  Burhans,  treasurer;  Dr.  Mary  Gage  Day, 
Mrs.  F.  J.  R.  Clark,  Rev.  F.  B.  Seeley,  Rev.  Charles  Mercer  Hall, 
William  F.  Hoehn,  Mrs.  John  N.  Cordts  and  Mrs.  Rose  Kingsley, 
executive  committee.  $489.02  was  raised  as  the  result  of  the  first 
Christmas  Seal  sale,  which  began  November  30,  1908,  and  a  visit¬ 
ing  nurse,  Anne  O’Shea,  was  engaged. 

Soon  afterwards  the  chapter  became  a  local  branch  of  the  State 
and  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and  was  given  the  contract 
to  sell  the  tuberculosis  Christmas  Seals.  Dr.  Mary  Gage  Day,  sec¬ 
retary,  conducted  the  sale.  $1,200  was  raised  in  1910.  In  1943 
the  amount  aimed  at,  and  at  present  writing,  nearly  achieved,  is 
$  1 1,000. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Fowler  has  been  president  since  1909. 
Mrs.  Clara  Norton  Reed  has  also  actively  served  since  the  year  of 
organization. 

Camp  Happyland,  a  summer  health  camp  to  care  for  undernour¬ 
ished  children  and  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  tuberculosis  con¬ 
tagion,  was  opened  at  Maple  Hill  with  fifty  children  in  1926,  using 
funds  from  the  Christmas  Seal  sales.  The  number  of  applications 
increased  yearly  and  in  May,  1934,  the  camp  was  moved  to  King¬ 
ston  to  the  site  of  the  old  tuberculosis  hospital,  where  new  accom¬ 
modations  were  built  and  recreational  facilities  constructed.  About 
one  hundred  boys  and  girls  have  been  given  four  weeks  yearly 
until  the  past  summer  (1943)  war  conditions  caused  the  camp  to 
be  discontinued  temporarily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Loughran 
have  aided  much  in  this  work. 

Other  activities  of  the  Ulster  County  Committee  on  Tuberculo¬ 
sis  and  Public  Health  are  campaigns  on  health  education,  and  the 
anti-syphilis  campaign,  begun  in  1937. 

Public  Health  Nursing — In  recent  years  public  health  nursing 
committees  have  been  formed  in  fifteen  townships,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Ulster  County  Public  Health  Nursing  Committee, 
with  Mrs.  Theodore  Oxholm,  of  Esopus,  president.  Ulster  County 
is  now  taking  the  lead  in  New  York  State  for  its  work  in  public 
health. 
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Gilbert  David  Blauvelt  Hasbrouck,  a  man  of  great  distinction 
in  Ulster  County  annals  as  lawyer,  jurist,  citizen  and  personality, 
was  born  at  Port  Ewen  on  February  19,  i860,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Kingston  on  June  5,  1942.  His  father  was  Dr.  Josiah  Has¬ 
brouck,  descendant  of  Jean  Hasbrouck,  who  came  to  Kingston  in 
1672,  and  became  a  patentee  of  New  Paltz.  His  mother  was  Ellen 
Jane  Blauvelt,  of  Holland  Dutch  ancestry. 

G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  after  attending  the  local  schools,  gradu¬ 
ated  from  New  Paltz  Academy  in  1876,  from  Rutgers  College 
with  honors  in  1880,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1882.  He 
entered  private  practice  in  Kingston  and  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly  in  1883.  From  1887  to  1894  he  was  corporation  counsel 
of  Kingston.  In  1894  he  was  named  Second  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  and  in  1895  was  appointed  first  deputy,  a  post  he  held  until 
1899. 

From  January  1,  1902,  to  December  1,  1903,  he  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  from  the  latter  date  to 
December  16,  1904,  its  presiding  judge.  In  1904  Governor  Odell 
appointed  him  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  After  serving  for  a 
year,  Judge  Hasbrouck  was  elected  for  the  rest  of  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  predecessor.  In  1912  he  was  reelected  for  a  full  term 
of  fourteen  years,  and  was  reelected  a  second  time  in  1926,  serving 
until  he  reached  the  age  limit  in  1930.  He  served  in  the  Supreme 
Court’s  Appellate  Division,  Third  Department,  from  1922  to  1923 
and  again  from  1928  to  the  end  of  1930.  Upon  his  retirement  he 
was  appointed  official  referee  before  whom  law  suits  in  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  tried,  and  he  decided  some  of  the  most  important 
cases  in  the  State.  He  was  made  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1920  by  his 
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alma  mater ,  Rutgers  University,  which  had,  in  1883,  conferred 
upon  him  his  Master’s  degree. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  was  a  former  president  of  the  Federation  of 
Bar  Associations  of  the  Third  Judicial  District.  He  was  chairman 
of  emergency  relief  in  Kingston  in  1931,  president  of  the  Kingston 
City  Library  and  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  city’s  Home  for 
the  Aged,  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  Kingston  Senate  House 
Association  and  from  1921  to  1923  president  of  the  State  Histori- 


Senate  House,  Kingston 


cal  Association.  On  June  5,  1930,  he  reorganized  the  Ulster  County 
Historical  Society  (inactive  previously  for  sixty-eight  years)  and 
served  as  its  president  until  his  death  exactly  twelve  years  from 
the  day  of  its  organization.  From  1933  to  1942  he  was  historian 
of  the  city  of  Kingston.  In  1928  he  published  a  scholarly  history 
of  the  Kingston  First  Dutch  Church,  and  at  various  times  wrote 
papers  for  the  Ulster  County  and  other  historical  societies,  which 
are  of  great  value  and  embody  the  results  of  original  research. 

His  published  work  indicates,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  his 
constant  mental  activity  and  love  of  knowledge  which  distinguished 
him  in  later  years  as  in  earlier.  His  wide  knowledge  of  people  and 
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affairs  was  enriched  by  continual  reading  of  the  best  in  classic  and 
modern  literature.  His  alert  mind,  keen  humor  and  genial  tem¬ 
perament  made  his  society  a  delight  to  many  different  types  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  perhaps  no  man  in  the  county  was  more  deeply  mourned 
than  he,  when  death  took  him  from  our  scene.  Till  his  last  illness, 
he  carried  his  six  feet  two  of  height  with  as  much  ease  as  he  did 
his  many  honors,  never  forgot  a  face  or  failed  in  an  apt,  witty,  or 
it  might  be,  withering,  retort  to  any  remark  of  friend  or  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Friendship,  to  him,  was  a  sacred  obligation;  generosity, 
public  spirit,  patriotism,  unselfish  work  for  worthy  causes,  the 
natural,  enjoyable  activities  of  a  man’s  career.  The  list  of  his 
extra-legal  activities  in  the  public  interest  is  too  long  to  be  given 
here.  There  was  hardly  any  philanthropy  of  this  section  with 
which  he  was  not  associated  and  the  extent  of  his  private  generosity 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  His  native  village  of  Port  Ewen  received 
from  him  as  a  public  library  building,  in  1940,  his  birthplace,  which 
he  bought,  restored  and  equipped  in  memory  of  his  three  deceased 
brothers,  Doctors  Walter  D.,  John  M.,  and  Josiah  Hasbrouck. 
The  Kingston  First  Dutch  Church,  of  which  he  was  in  his  later 
years  a  devoted  member,  is  enriched  by  a  tablet  given  by  him  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  the  late  Julia  Maria  (Munn)  Hasbrouck. 

Judge  Hasbrouck  is  survived  by  three  daughters:  Anne,  wife 
of  George  Wallace  Codwise,  of  Kingston;  Elise,  wife  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Krida,  of  New  York  City;  and  Ellen  Blauvelt,  wife  of 
H.  Nelson  Conant,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts;  and  by  one  grand¬ 
daughter,  Julia  Ellen  Conant. 

Alphonso  Trumpbour  Clearwater,  lawyer,  jurist,  orator,  who  by 
his  distinctive  personality  and  untiring  industry,  made  for  himself 
a  unique  position  not  only  in  county,  but  State  and  national  circles, 
was  born  at  West  Point,  New  York,  on  September  11,  1848,  the 
son  of  Isaac  and  Emily  Baoudoin  (Trumpbour)  Clearwater,  of 
Ulster  County,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Teunis  Jacobs  Klaar- 
water  and  his  wife,  Maria  Hansen  Vos,  who  settled  in  Marbletown 
about  1676.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  after  attending  the  Kingston 
Academy,  was  employed  in  the  dry  goods  store  of  James  O.  Mer¬ 
ritt  in  Kingston  for  a  few  years ;  but  soon  determining  to  become 
a  lawyer,  he  studied  with  Judge  Augustus  Schoonmaker  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Jacob  Hardenbergh,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  November, 
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1871,  and  in  1872  formed  a  partnership  with  John  E.  Van  Etten, 
which  continued  for  eight  years.  Elected  district  attorney  in  1880, 
he  served  in  this  office  till  1890;  was  county  judge  from  1890  to 
1898,  and  appointed  by  Governor  Frank  S.  Black  on  December  31 
of  that  year  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  election  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  to  the  position  of  Chief 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

When  he  retired  from  the  bench,  Judge  Clearwater  began  work 
which  attracted  wide  attention.  He  served  on  many  State  com¬ 
missions  by  appointment  of  successive  governors.  In  1909  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hughes  appointed  him  a  State  Probation  Commissioner  and 
he  was  reappointed  by  Governors  Whitman,  Miller  and  Smith. 
He  was  vice-president  of  that  commission.  Governor  Whitman 
appointed  him  to  the  New  York  State  Reservation  Commission  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  he  was  regularly  reappointed.  At  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  commission.  He  was  president  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  and  served  on  many  important  committees 
of  that  body.  He  was  an  expert  on  constitutional  law.  Though 
diminutive  in  stature,  he  was  sonorous  and  impressive  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  was  constantly  in  demand  to  preside  over  and  make 
addresses  at  public  gatherings. 

Judge  Clearwater  was  greatly  interested  in  the  history  and 
legends  of  Ulster  County,  especially  their  more  romantic  and  dra¬ 
matic  aspects,  which  never  lost  anything  in  his  telling.  In  1907  he 
edited  a  history  of  Ulster  County  which  contains  much  valuable 
material.  He  was  honorary  president  of  the  Ulster  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  president  of  the  Senate  House  Association. 
His  collection  of  early  American  silverware,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  City,  is  considered  the 
most  complete  collection  in  America.  He  bequeathed  another  col¬ 
lection  to  the  Albany  Institute.  Other  hobbies  were  old  bandboxes, 
documents,  Catskill  Mountain  bears,  and  the  venerable  trees  of 
Kingston,  many  of  which  he  saved  from  the  axes  of  the  street 
wideners  and  “improvers.”  Judge  Clearwater  received  the  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1903  from  Rutgers  College, 
of  which  he  was  a  trustee  for  many  years.  He  died  at  Kingston 
on  September  23,  1933,  shortly  after  his  eighty-fifth  birthday. 
His  widow,  Anna  Houghtaling  (Farrand)  Clearwater,  died 
recently. 
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Philip  Elting,  notable  lawyer  and  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Hudson  River  region  for  many  years,  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Highland,  son  of  Charles  W.  Elting  and  Josephine  (Coe) 
Elting  of  that  place.  A  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from 
a  Kingston  magistrate,  Jan  Elten,  who  was  born  in  Beyle,  Holland, 
twenty-ninth  of  July,  1632,  Mr.  Elting  could  trace  his  descent  down 
a  long  line  of  successful  and  prominent  Eltings  (Roelof,2  Josiah  ,3 
Abram, 4  Noah,s  Philip,6  Charles  W.7),  of  whom  Noah  in  the 
fifth  generation  was  remarkable  for  his  enterprise  in  establishing 
the  Highland-Poughkeepsie  ferry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  his  son  Philip6  for  founding  what  is  now  High¬ 
land  Village  about  1832 — an  undertaking  regarded  so  venture¬ 
some  at  that  time  that  it  was  called  “Philip’s  Folly.”  Charles  W. 
Elting,  the  son  of  Philip6  by  his  second  wife,  Jane  E.  Dunscombe, 
born  twenty-fourth  of  July,  1831,  in  Highland,  went  into  the  mer¬ 
cantile  and  fruit  growing  business  and  was  prominent  in  the  newly 
formed  Republican  party,  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  ten  years, 
and  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Lloyd.  He  married  Josephine  Coe, 
daughter  of  John  H.  Coe,  on  January  1,  1863.  Philip  Elting,  the 
only  son  of  this  marriage,  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Highland  and  in  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Washington  County,  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in 
1885.  In  1886  and  1887  he  attended  Cornell  University,  subse¬ 
quently  studying  law  privately  under  William  S.  Kenyon,  of  King¬ 
ston.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1890,  took  up  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  Kingston,  early  became  active  in  Republican  politics  and 
soon  became  a  dominating  influence.  From  1904  on,  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  Committee  of  Ulster  County,  and  controlled 
its  decisions  virtually  single-handed.  During  the  same  period  he 
was  a  member  practically  continuously  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee.  It  was  truthfully  said  of  him : 

“His  word  created  State  Assemblymen,  Senators, 
Judges:  his  decisions  dictated  the  course  of  party  policy; 
and  in  all  the  Hudson  River  counties  along  the  West  Shore, 
from  Albany  to  Rockland,  he  became  the  dominating  polti- 
cal  force.” 
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Mr.  Elting  was  greatly  admired  and  respected  by  all  who  were 
in  close  contact  with  him.  He  helped  to  start  many  young  men 
upon  successful  careers,  and  performed  many  acts  of  generosity 
which  never  became  public. 

In  February,  1923,  Mr.  Elting  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  by  President  Harding.  He  was  reappointed  by 
Presidents  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  and  resigned  in  1933.  In  1938, 
he  served  on  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Albany.  He  was 
president  of  the  Kingston  Trust  Company,  a  trustee  of  the  Ulster 
County  Savings  Institution,  and  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Kingston.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Kingston  on  July 
20,  1941.  His  widow,  Katharine  (Ridenour)  Elting,  died  in  King¬ 
ston  in  January,  1944. 
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The  Ashokan  Reservoir  Project — In  1898,  the  year  of  Greater 
New  York’s  consolidation,  the  problem  of  a  sufficient  water  supply 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the  five  boroughs  began  to 
trouble  the  city  officials.  The  Croton  water  system  was  already 
showing  itself  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  while  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Richmond  were  suffering 
from  scarcity,  owing  to  scanty  rainfalls  of  1895  and  1896,  which 
had  depleted  the  artesian  wells  and  local  systems  from  which  they 
derived  their  water. 

In  June,  1905,  the  New  York  Legislature  empowered  Mayor 
George  B.  McClellan  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Water  Supply,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  commissioners,  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  three 
original  commissioners  were  J.  Edward  Simmons,  Charles  N.  Chad¬ 
wick,  and  Charles  A.  Shaw.  J.  Waldo  Smith  was  chosen  as  chief 
engineer,  John  R.  Freeman  as  consulting  engineer.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  native  of  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  who  had  started  his  career 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  when  only  seventeen  had  been  made  chief 
engineer  of  his  home  town.  He  had  continuously  advanced  in  his 
profession,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  had  had  twenty-seven 
years  of  experience  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Aqueduct  Com¬ 
mission  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  completion  of  the  new 
Croton  Dam,  the  largest  masonry  dam  in  the  world. 

In  the  fall  of  1905,  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City, 
a  plan  for  taking  water  from  the  watersheds  in  the  Catskill  moun¬ 
tains  and  foothills  tributary  to  the  Catskill,  Schoharie,  Esopus  and 
Rondout  creeks.  It  was  decided  to  begin  with  the  Esopus. 
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By  throwing  a  dam  across  the  Esopus  Creek  at  Olive  Bridge, 
the  engineers  found  they  could  recreate  an  ancient  lake.  This  site, 
embracing  about  fifteen  thousand  acres,  was  therefore  selected — 
ten  thousand  acres  being  for  the  water  area  and  five  thousand  acres 
for  the  marginal  reservation. 

After  preliminary  surveys  covering  about  three  thousand  miles 
to  determine  the  line  of  the  future  aqueduct,  during  which  the  help 
of  the  foremost  geologists  was  secured  to  advise  on  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  matter  of  rock  structure,  the  work  of  construction  was  begun. 


View  Across  Ashokan  Reservoir 


In  an  official  ceremony,  Mayor  McClellan  turned  the  first  sod  on 
June  20,  1907,  near  Indian  Creek  and  Garrison  Road  in  Philips- 
town,  about  midway  between  Cold  Spring  and  Garrison.  At  Asho¬ 
kan,  after  clearing  the  ground,  the  engineers  built  across  the 
Esopus  Creek  the  Olive  Bridge  Dam,  which  created  a  reservoir 
twelve  miles  long  from  the  east  to  west,  and  from  one  to  three  miles 
wide,  covering  about  ten  thousand  acres  with  water,  which  at  its 
deepest  place  near  the  dam  is  190  feet  deep,  and  is  fifty  feet  deep  on 
the  average.  It  has  a  shore  line  of  forty  miles  and  an  available 
capacity  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  billions  of  gallons,  or  enough 
water  to  cover  Manhattan  Island  thirty  feet  deep. 
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The  Olive  Bridge  Dam  is  built  of  great  boulders  laid  in  a  solid 
bed  of  concrete,  is  252  feet  high  and  4,650  feet  long,  with  wings  on 
each  side,  consisting  of  a  core  wall  covered  by  an  embankment. 

Besides  the  dam,  a  dike  about  five  miles  long  was  built  along 
the  south  line  of  the  reservoir.  This  has  a  concrete  core  going 
down  to  rock,  and  is  banked  with  earth  which  was  wet  and  rolled 
as  every  six  inches  of  height  was  added,  making  a  solid  mass 
through  which  water  cannot  pass.  This  dike  is  so  compact  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  1 50  pounds,  only  twenty  pounds  less  than  a 
cubic  foot  of  granite. 

There  are  several  other  dikes  at  low  depressions  around  the 
reservoir  on  the  east  end,  while  on  the  north  and  west  are  the  Cats- 
kill  peaks,  so  that  there  is  now  another  large  lake  where  its  pre¬ 
glacial  predecessor  once  lay. 

At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  reservoir,  there  is  a  concrete 
spillway  over  which  the  excess  water  escapes  and  flows  down 
through  a  valley  to  the  Esopus  Creek. 

The  reservoir  is  divided  by  an  embankment  called  the  dividing 
weir  into  two  parts,  called  the  east  basin  and  the  west  basin,  from 
either  of  which  the  water  can  be  allowed  to  flow  through  the  gate¬ 
house  into  the  aqueduct.  Crossing  the  reservoir  on  the  dividing 
weir  is  the  Ashokan  Bridge,  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
bridge  is  1,120  feet  long,  and  has  fifteen  arches  of  sixty-seven  and 
one-half  foot  span. 

Another  notable  bridge  is  at  Travers  Hollow.  It  is  a  three- 
hinged  arch  bridge  of  two  hundred  foot  span. 

An  aeration  plant  was  built  near  the  dam,  consisting  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  fountains  made  by  water  rising  under  pressure  to 
a  height  of  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  nozzles  of  water 
pipes  laid  four  to  five  feet  apart.  The  sunlight  or  flood  lights 
playing  on  these  fountains  make  a  wonderful  spectacle,  one  of  the 
main  scenic  attractions  of  the  county.  The  purpose  of  the  plant 
is  to  break  up  the  water  layers  which  would  otherwise  form,  owing 
to  the  different  specific  densities  of  water  at  various  temperatures, 
and  to  remove  the  taste  of  the  harmless  vegetable  organisms  which 
grow  in  the  water  at  some  seasons. 

The  area  surrounding  the  reservoir  has  been  reforested  with 
thousands  of  evergreens  and  is  threaded  by  forty  miles  of  fine 
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highway  and  bridges.  The  combination  of  lake  and  mountain 
scenery  is  often  compared  to  Switzerland. 

The  water  impounded  in  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  is  delivered 
through  a  gate-chamber  into  the  Catskill  Aqueduct,  a  large  con¬ 
duit  which  extends  across  country  through  Ulster  and  Orange 
counties  to  Storm  King  Mountain,  where  it  crosses  the  Hudson 
River,  thence  down  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River  through 
Dutchess,  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties  to  the  Kensico  Reser¬ 
voir,  an  intermediate  reservoir  on  the  Bronx  River  above  White 
Plains,  and  to  the  Hill  View  Reservoir,  a  distributing  and  equaliz¬ 
ing  reservoir  just  beyond  the  New  York  City  line  in  Yonkers,  a 
total  distance  of  ninety-two  miles,  and  thence  as  City  Tunnel  No.  1 
and  large  pipe  conduits  through  the  city  to  the  Silver  Lake  Reser¬ 
voir  in  Richmond  Borough,  a  further  distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles.  The  flow  of  water  in  the  aqueduct  is  controlled  by  electri¬ 
cally-operated  sluice-gates  in  the  gate-chambers  at  the  outlets  of 
the  Ashokan,  Kensico  and  Hill  View  reservoirs. 

Naturally  the  changes  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir  were  not  accomplished  without  a  great  upheaval  of 
human  lives,  businesses  and  historic  locations.  The  project  in  the 
beginning  met  with  tremendous  opposition  locally.  The  hearing 
held  in  Kingston  on  November  25,  1905,  on  the  application  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Supply  to  take  over  the  Esopus 
and  Schoharie  watersheds  was  attended  by  representatives  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  business  and  property  interests  in  Ulster  and  some  neigh¬ 
boring  counties.  The  Ulster  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
Kingston  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Ulster  County  bar,  bank  presidents,  trustees  of  the 
principal  villages,  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad  (represented  by 
Judge  Clearwater)  and  many  individual  property  owners,  regis¬ 
tered  their  protests. 

Resentment  was  bitter  when  the  State  Board  of  Water  Supply 
decided  to  allow  New  York  City  to  go  ahead.  Before  many  months 
had  passed,  however,  the  project  appeared  in  a  more  favorable 
light.  The  influx  of  workers  brought  money  to  the  county;  law¬ 
yers  were  busier  than  in  decades,  defending  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners;  commissionerships  bringing  substantial  salaries 
dropped  into  local  laps;  labor  found  employment,  and  farmers 
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benefited  either  through  an  increased  market  or  the  large  sums  of 
cash  received  for  their  lands.  It  is  recorded  in  local  newspapers 
that  toward  the  end  of  the  period,  money  was  so  plentiful  in  the 
county  that  the  commissioners  had  trouble  getting  owners  to  come 
to  the  banks  and  take  the  awards  deposited  there  for  them. 

Nine  villages  were  either  removed  or  obliterated  forever. 
These  included  West  Hurley,  Ashton,  Glenford,  Brown’s  Station, 
Olive  Bridge,  Brodhead,  Shokan,  West  Shokan  and  Boiceville. 
Eleven  miles  of  the  Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad  tracks  were  taken 
up  and  relocated.  Sixty-four  miles  of  highway  were  discontinued, 
including  a  long  stretch  of  the  famous  Plank  Road,  and  forty  new 
miles  of  boulevard  built,  mainly  of  macadam.  Ten  new  bridges 
were  constructed.  A  sensational  feature  was  the  removal  from 
thirty-two  cemeteries  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  bodies  or 
skeletons,  including  those  of  many  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and 
their  reinterment  in  new  pine  boxes  in  neighboring  graveyards. 

Three-quarters  of  the  land  needed  for  the  project  was  obtained 
by  condemnation  proceedings. 

In  general,  the  prices  paid  owners  by  the  commissioners  were 
considered  fair,  though  seldom  anywhere  near  as  much  as  was 
claimed.  The  largest  award  went  to  an  eighty-one  year  old  Olive 
farmer,  John  I.  Boice,  for  historic  Bishop’s  Falls  with  its  grist  and 
pulp  mill.  He  also  received  $30,000  for  other  parcels  in  the 
neighborhood. 

A  ginseng  grower,  Mrs.  Emma  Cudney,  claimed  $32,000  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  plantation  and  received  $8,707.50. 

The  work  of  constructing  the  reservoir  brought  about  three 
thousand  workmen  to  the  site,  and  in  1907  a  camp  village  on  the  east 
slope  of  Winchell’s  Hill  near  Brown’s  Station  was  built  by  the  con¬ 
tractors,  McArthur  Bros.  &  Winston  Company,  to  hold  seven  thou¬ 
sand  people,  including  the  engineers,  workmen  and  their  families. 
It  was  a  model  town,  with  pavements,  a  pure  water  supply,  sew¬ 
erage  disposal  plant,  comfortable  houses  with  screened  doors  and 
windows,  electric  lights,  police  protection,  telephone  service,  good 
stores,  a  fine  bakery,  a  hospital,  the  “Ashokan  Bank,”  churches, 
schools,  fire  protection,  a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  a 
camp  school  for  men  and  kindergarten.  Many  of  the  workers 
there  have  since  made  their  permanent  homes  in  the  county.  Its 
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Roman  Catholic  Chapel  is  now  St.  Joan  of  Arc  Chapel  in 
Woodstock. 

By  June,  1913,  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  population  of 
1,952  in  the  reservoir  area  in  1905,  exclusive  of  those  who  had 
died,  only  seventeen  per  cent,  had  removed  outside  the  Catskill 
region.  A  large  number  went  to  Kingston.  Others  erected  four 
hundred  new  dwelling  houses  along  the  Ashokan  Boulevard.  Three 
new  villages,  West  Hurley,  Ashokan  and  Tongore,  were  being  set¬ 
tled.  The  newspaper  most  opposed  to  the  project  in  the  beginning 
acknowledged,  in  February,  1913,  that  the  residents  of  the  county, 
in  addition  to  the  vast  sums  of  money  paid  out  through  the  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  and  in  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
work,  had  profited  handsomely.  The  engineering  and  general 
executive  operations  were  admitted  to  be  as  efficiently  conducted  as 
those  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

.  Finally,  at  noon  of  June  19,  1914,  the  blowing  of  all  the  steam 
whistles  in  the  reservoir  area  for  one  solid  hour  announced  the 
completion  of  the  dikes  and  dams  of  the  reservoir.  The  farms  and 
villages  were  left  to  the  rush  of  the  oncoming  waters,  under  which, 
to  this  day,  the  foundations  of  old  houses  and  sites  of  well-remem¬ 
bered  orchards  and  gardens  are  visible  at  low  water. 

The  whole  project  of  the  Ashokan  Aqueduct  employed  as  many 
as  17,243  men  working  at  one  time,  on  an  eight-hour  day  schedule. 
No  strikes  or  labor  trouble  of  any  kind  impeded  progress.  The 
padrone  system,  up  to  that  time  usual  for  foreign  labor,  was  elimi¬ 
nated.  About  one  thousand  eight  hundred  laborers  constructed 
the  Bonticou  Tunnel  in  Ulster  County  between  Rondout  and  Wall- 
kill  creeks.  Here  also  another  camp  village  was  built  by  the  con¬ 
tractors.  A  stupendous  achievement  was  the  driving  of  the  sub- 
Hudson  Aqueduct  through  granite  rock  below  Storm  King  and 
Breakneck  mountains  at  a  depth  of  1,114  feet  below  sea  level. 

The  Catskill  water  was  first  introduced  into  the  New  York 
water  supply  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  on  December  27,  1915. 
On  November  29,  1916,  it  reached  Manhattan  Borough,  and  on 
January  22,  1917,  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  The  total  length  of  the 
aqueduct  from  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  is  159  miles.  Its  cost  was 
about  $140,000,000.  When  the  reservoir  is  full,  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  590  feet  above  tide  level,  in  the  west  basin. 
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J.  Waldo  Smith,  the  engineer  in  chief,  made  many  friends 
throughout  the  county  during  the  years  of  construction.  He 
resigned  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  on  May 
31,  1932,  but  remained  as  consulting  engineer.  His  death  occurred 
on  October  14,  1933,  in  New  York  City.  A  memorial  tablet  to  him 
was  erected  at  the  Ashokan  Reservoir  and  unveiled  on  June  26, 
1936. 

The  Schoharie  Project — This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  Cats- 
kill  water  project.  The  Schoharie  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  drains  the  northerly  slopes  of  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  counties  of  Schoharie,  Delaware  and  Greene.  The  first 
contract,  that  for  the  Shandaken  Tunnel,  was  awarded  November 
9,  1917.  The  Schoharie  Reservoir  is  5.8  miles  long  and  0.7  mile 
in  maximum  width,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  about  150  feet,  the 
average  depth  being  57  feet.  Its  shore  line  is  16.5  miles  long  and 
the  area  of  its  water  surface  is  1,145  acres.  It  extends  from  Gil- 
boa  to  Prattsville,  the  former  being  the  only  village  disturbed.  No 
railroad  was  affected  by  the  construction  operations. 

The  Gilboa  Dam  is  located  just  below  the  former  village  of 
Gilboa  and  about  three  miles  northeasterly  from  the  village  of 
Grand  Gorge.  The  supply  of  water  impounded  in  the  Schoharie 
Reservoir  is  delivered  to  the  Shandaken  Tunnel.  From  the  intake, 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schoharie  Reservoir,  about  three 
miles  above  the  Gilboa  Dam,  the  Shandaken  Tunnel  extends  in  a 
generally  southeastern  direction  for  a  distance  of  18.1  miles  to  a 
point  in  the  Esopus  Valley  just  south  of  the  village  of  Allaben, 
where  it  discharges  into  the  Esopus  Creek.  The  tunnel  is  driven 
in  rock,  except  for  a  short  section  in  earth  at  the  outlet,  and  was 
all  lined  with  concrete  masonry. 

Thaddeus  Merriman,  who  succeeded  J.  Waldo  Smith  as  chief 
engineer  in  1922,  was  directly  responsible  for  the  plans  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Schoharie  development. 

The  Schoharie  Creek  water  was  delivered  through  the  Shan¬ 
daken  Tunnel  for  the  first  time,  February  9,  1924,  by  means  of  a 
small  temporary  dam.  The  storage  of  water  in  the  Schoharie  Res¬ 
ervoir  was  begun  July  24,  1926.  The  Gilboa  Dam  was  completed 
February  5,  1927.  The  Schoharie  Reservoir  and  watershed  cost 
$14,856,852.81.  The  Shandaken  Tunnel  cost  $14,387,757.27. 
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The  Delaware  Project — The  Catskill  water  system,  as  origi¬ 
nally  planned,  was  expected  to  meet  New  York  City’s  yearly 
increase  in  water  consumption  for  about  twenty-five  years.  After 
the  introduction  of  the  Catskill  water  in  1917,  however,  consump¬ 
tion  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  decided  to  develop  the  Rondout 
Creek,  with  the  taking  of  a  part  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  wholly  within  the  State  of  New 
York:  the  East  Branch,  the  Little  Delaware,  the  Beaver  Kill,  the 
Willowemoc  Creek  and  the  Neversink. 

This  necessitated  the  building  of  the  Delaware  Aqueduct,  an 
eighty- five  mile  long  tunnel  from  the  Rondout  Reservoir  through 
the  Croton  watershed,  into  the  Kensico  Reservoir  and  thence  into  the 
Hill  View  Reservoir  in  the  city  of  Yonkers.  It  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  the  longest  continuous  deep-lying  pressure  tunnel  in 
rock  ever  built. 

A  dam  across  the  Rondout  at  Lackawack,  called  the  Merriman 
Dam,  was  begun,  but  stopped  in  the  summer  of  1941,  owing  to  the 
war.  There  will  be  another  dam  on  the  Neversink  at  Neversink 
village.  Work  on  this  has  also  been  halted  by  the  war. 

The  second  stage  of  the  project  will  be  the  building  of  a  reser¬ 
voir  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River  at  Downsville  and 
the  driving  through  of  the  tunnel  to  the  Rondout  Valley. 

The  third  stage  is  visioned  in  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  on 
the  Little  Delaware  River,  the  Beaver  Kill  and  Willowemoc  creeks 
with  the  necessary  connecting  tunnels. 

New  highways  on  both  sides  of  the  Rondout  Reservoir  were 
finished  above  Merriman  Dam  in  1942. 

Charles  M.  Clark  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  Project, 
succeeding  Walter  E.  Spear,  who  died  in  1940.  After  the  project 
is  completed,  the  total  supply  to  New  York  City  from  all  sources 
will  be  about  1,529,000,000  gallons  daily. 
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Kingston — The  Dutch  nation  was  first  of  European  nations  to 
educate  its  children  at  public  expense.  This  tendency  was  shown 
from  the  earliest  days  at  Esopus.  In  October,  1658,  Andries  Van 
der  Sluys,  a  young  Hollander,  whose  cabin  at  Ponckhockie  had 
been  burned  by  the  Indians  the  preceding  spring,  received  a  formal 
appointment  from  Director  Stuyvesant  and  his  Council  to  catechise 
the  children  and  teach  them  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  The 
appointment  was  in  line  with  the  charter  of  freedoms  and  exemp¬ 
tions  granted  by  the  West  India  Company  in  1629,  which  provided 
that  the  “colonists  in  particular  and  in  the  speediest  manner, 
endeavor  to  find  out  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may  supply  a 
minister  and  schoolteacher.”  Van  der  Sluys  also  was  a  vorleser 
or  precentor,  reading  the  lessons  and  giving  out  the  psalms  in 
church. 

Jacob  Joosten  succeeded  Van  der  Sluys  when  the  latter  removed 
to  Catskill.  In  1667  William  de  la  Montagne,  son  of  the  former 
Vice-Director  of  New  Netherland  Colony,  Dr.  Jean  de  la  Mon¬ 
tagne,  was  appointed  by  the  Kingston  Court  to  succeed  Joosten.  In 
1668  there  was  another  applicant  for  the  teaching  job,  Cornelis 
Hoogeboom,  but  he  was  refused  the  post,  being  only  willing  to 
teach  evening  school  in  winter,  whereas  De  la  Montagne  taught 
both  winter  and  summer,  day  and  evening.  He  was  paid  five  hun¬ 
dred  gilders  ($200)  “light  money”  and  given  free  rent  of  one-half 
of  the  upper  floor  of  the  village  house.  Many  folios  of  his  script 
are  preserved  in  the  county  records,  as  he  was  for  many  years 
county  clerk. 

Dutch  officials  during  the  interregnum  of  1673-74  made  an 
effort  to  establish  free  public  schools  supported  entirely  by  taxa- 
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tion.  This  is  shown  by  records  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  then  a  part 
of  Dutch  territory.  The  English,  when  they  regained  control  of 
the  country,  had  far  less  advanced  ideas  and  public  education  lapsed 
until  after  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  under  way. 

In  Esopus,  however,  it  was  probably  the  Dutch  love  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  influenced  the  Kingston  trustees  on  March  22,  1722,  to 
set  apart  out  of  their  invested  funds  drawing  interest,  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  the  annual  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  to 
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assist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  in  keeping  a  school  to 
be  free  to  the  children  of  the  people  of  Kingston. 

The  Kingston  village  school  is  referred  to  again  in  the  trustees’ 
records  on  March  13,  1762,  when  it  was  agreed  to  “consult  with 
the  mother  of  the  child  of  Hendk.  Osterhoudt  decd.  named  Hendk. 
to  put  him  an  Apprentice  to  Larn  a  trade  if  possible  and  if  not  they 
are  to  find  a  place  for  entertainment  to  the  cost  of  the  Trustees  at 
their  Discretion  and  are  to  send  him  (to)  English  School.” 

Solomon  Hasbrouck,  a  typical  old-time  schoolmaster,  taught 
the  village  school  in  Kingston  from  1789  or  earlier  for  about 
twenty  years.  From  1810  to  1820  this  school  was  located  oppo¬ 
site  the  St.  James  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  Fair  Street.  Mr. 
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William  H.  Dederick  succeeded  Solomon  Hasbrouck,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  school,  being  a  better  scholar  and  less  severe. 

This  school  was  transformed  into  a  district  school  supported 
by  public  funds  upon  the  passage  of  the  State  common  school  law 
in  1812.  It  may  be  said,  therefore  that  the  present  grade  schools 
of  Kingston  are  in  the  direct  line  of  inheritance  from  the  earliest 
free  school  taught  by  Andries  Van  der  Sluys  in  1658. 

In  the  stirring  and  ambitious  times  shortly  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Kingston  people  felt  the  need  of  better  educational  facili¬ 
ties.  On  October  11,  1773,  the  Kingston  trustees  voted  to  build, 
purchase  or  hire  a  building  and  employ  two  masters  to  teach  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  Latin  master 
was  to  receive  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  A  house  was  procured 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Green  and  John  streets,  where  the 
“Kingston  Daily  Leader”  now  has  its  home,  and  on  May  2,  1774, 
the  famous  Kingston  Academy  opened  its  doors.  The  present 
Kingston  High  School  is  its  legitimate  heir,  having  replaced  the 
academy  by  agreement  with  the  trustees  in  1 864. 

On  July  6,  the  trustees  of  the  academy  agreed  to  transfer 
the  property  and  real  estate  to  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education, 
on  condition  that  the  premises  should  be  held  and  occupied  forever 
as  the  site  of  a  free  high  school  of  both  sexes  for  the  Kingston 
school  district.  The  academy  remained  on  the  same  site  until 
1914.  In  September  of  that  year  it  opened  in  what  was  then  a 
new  building  at  the  present  site  and  became  the  Kingston  High 
School,  including  the  pupils  of  the  Ulster  Academy,  which  had 
been  situated  where  Public  School  No.  2  now  is,  and  had  served  as 
a  high  school  for  the  young  people  of  Rondout.  The  present 
Broadway  site  was  chosen  because  it  was  equally  convenient  and 
accessible  for  both  the  Kingston  and  Rondout  pupils. 

In  1930  twelve  new  rooms  were  added  to  the  High  School  main 
building,  and  in  the  same  year  the  vocational  school  was  completed, 
the  whole  costing  about  $200,000.  In  1938  an  addition  costing 
$30,000  was  added  to  the  vocational  school  (also  called  the  manual 
training  building).  The  Myron  J.  Michael  School  was  also  erected 
in  1938  at  a  cost  of  $372,000,  with  accommodations  for  840  pupils. 
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It  combines  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  all  the  Kingston  city 
schools. 

The  Kingston  High  School  at  present,  besides  the  usual  aca¬ 
demic  courses,  has  one  of  the  largest  homemaking  and  academic 
science  departments  of  any  high  school  in  the  State,  outside  the 
metropolitan  area,  employing  five  full  time  teachers.  The  commer¬ 
cial  department  gives  a  four-year  course  and  employs  nine  full 
time  teachers.  A  four-year  course  in  agriculture  was  begun  in 
September,  1942,  and  prepares  students  for  all  kinds  of  agricul¬ 
tural  work.  Evening  classes  for  adults  give  courses  in  Americani¬ 
zation,  commercial  education,  dressmaking  and  remodeling. 

The  vocational  school  gives  instruction  in  machine  shop,  the 
metal,  automobile  and  electric  trades,  garment  power  machine 
operation,  woodworking,  cabinet  making,  blue  print  making  for 
all  kinds  of  machine  work  and  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  open 
twenty-four  hours  daily.  Clarence  L.  Dumm  is  principal  of  the 
high  school. 

Arthur  J.  Laidlaw  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Kingston 
city  school  system  since  1939. 

There  are  seven  grade  public  schools  in  Kingston  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  private  and  parochial  schools :  St.  Joseph’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St. 
Peter’s,  St.  Ursula’s  Elementary,  St.  Ursula’s  Academic,  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception,  Immanuel  Lutheran.  The  total  registration  at  the 
public  schools,  all  grades  and  high  school,  for  the  month  ending 
December  18,  1942,  was  5,001 ;  for  the  private  and  parochial 
schools,  1,123.  The  Kingston  school  tax  in  1941  was  $9.66  per 
thousand,  assessed  valuation.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  levy 
was  $222,888.36.  The  value  of  the  public  school  property  was 
$2,252,796. 

Other  Old  Time  Schools — Schools  followed  the  same  general 
pattern  all  over  the  county  in  early  times.  First,  the  small  private 
school  attended  by  those  children  whose  parents  could  afford  to 
pay  tuition.  Next,  following  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Act 
in  1812,  district  schools,  supported  partly  by  State  and  town,  partly 
by  parents;  later,  entirely  free  education  in  the  grades,  but  sec¬ 
ondary  school  or  academy  instruction  to  be  had  only  in  private 
academies.  From  1895  on,  came  free  high  schools  and  greatly 
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improved  grade  schools  in  the  towns,  though  rural  education  still 
lagged  behind  in  the  one-room  schoolhouses  so  beloved  by  senti¬ 
mentalists,  with  their  eight  grades  all  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

Now,  when  voters  sanction  them,  centralized  schools  at  last 
give  country  children  an  education  comparable  to  the  best  that  city 
children  receive. 

New  Paltz — The  French  Huguenot  families  of  New  Paltz,  in 
1698,  engaged  a  Frenchman,  Jean  Cottin,  to  teach  their  children, 
giving  him  as  inducement,  a  house  and  lot  with  the  right  to  pasture 
two  cows  and  a  horse  in  the  woods.  Upon  Cottin’s  removal  to 
Kingston,  Jean  Tebenin,  another  Frenchman,  was  engaged  from 
1696  to  1700  as  schoolmaster  and  probably  also  served  at  later 
periods.  His  will,  dated  1730,  New  York  City,  bequeathed  to  the 
New  Paltz  Church  his  entire  property,  specifying  only  that  if  the 
French  language  should  cease  to  be  used  there,  his  French  Bible 
was  to  be  sold  and  the  contents  given  to  the  poor. 

What  schools  functioned  after  1700  is  not  known,  though 
Colonel  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  born  in  1707  at  Guilford,  speaks  of 
attending  till  his  seventeenth  year  “the  best  schools  that  there  was 
to  be  found  in  that  infant  time  in  the  County.”  He  became  not 
only  Representative  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel  of  militia,  and  the  most  successful  merchant  of  his  period,  but 
a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  who  acquired  a  fine  library,  unfortunately 
burned  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  his  house  in  1776.  He  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  history.  His  father,  Joseph,  born  in  1684, 
spoke  “French,  Dutch  and  tolerable  English”  and  “was  very 
affable  and  agreeable  in  company,  eloquent  of  speech.”  His  uncle, 
Daniel  Hasbrouck,  .also  of  New  Paltz,  was  “a  great  historian  of 
ancient  and  modern,”  and  others  of  the  New  Paltz  connection  were 
known  for  skilled  abilities  of  various  kinds.  It  is  obvious  that 
superior  educational  facilities  for  the  time  must  have  been  available. 

A  young  man  from  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Coddington,  began  to 
teach  school  in  New  Paltz  before  the  Revolution,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  many  years.  Many  specimens  of  his  excellent  writing 
are  to  be  found  in  the  town  and  church  records.  His  house,  now 
the  John  Drake  residence  in  New  Paltz  village,  was  used  for  a 
school  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  New  Paltz  Academy  was  started  in  1832.  The  brick  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Wallkill  was  erected  in  1833.  The  first  principal  was 
Eliphaz  Fay,  who  was  also  a  practicing  lawyer  in  the  village. 

In  1835,  the  academy  issued  its  first  catalog,  which  refers  to 
the  new  building  as  “a  spacious  edifice,”  and  lists  among  the 
advantages  of  attendance,  the  piping  of  fresh  water  direct  from 
the  Wallkill.  In  1840  the  building  was  considerably  enlarged. 
This  academy  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1884,  but  was  at  once 
rebuilt,  and  soon  after  was  taken  over  by  the  State  and  converted 
into  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School. 

The  Normal  School  opened  February  15,  1886,  under  Dr. 
Eugene  Bouton,  principal,  with  a  provisional  faculty  of  ten  teach¬ 
ers.  The  first  year  the  student  enrollment  was  eighty-nine;  in 
1888  it  was  171,  with  a  faculty  of  eighteen  teachers.  Under  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Capen,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Bouton,  student  teaching  was 
introduced  and  courses  differentiated.  The  academy  forged  ahead 
under  Myron  T.  Scudder,  who  became  principal  in  1899  and 
enlarged  the  curriculum,  which  formerly  consisted  of  high  school 
academic  courses,  to  include  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
physical  training,  kindergarten,  and  the  more  modern  techniques 
of  instruction.  A  school  city  for  the  self-government  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  was  introduced,  a  county  school  athletic  league,  with  an 
annual  field  day  and  track  meet  instituted,  and  academic  courses 
changed  to  include  two  years  of  normal  work  and  to  instruct 
students  who  had  previously  graduated  from  an  approved  four- 
year  high  school. 

In  1906,  fire  again  destroyed  the  school  building,  and  instead 
of  rebuilding  on  the  same  site,  the  trustees  decided  to  remove  the 
school  to  the  commanding  hilltop  it  now  occupies.  Mr.  Scudder 
resigned  in  1908  and  John  C.  Bliss  became  the  fourth  principal, 
stressing  practical  modern  methods. 

The  enrollment  grew  rapidly  from  113  in  1908,  to  325  in  1913, 
when  some  ninety  candidates  had  to  be  turned  away.  In  1917  the 
auditorium  and  what  is  now  the  library  were  added  to  the  original 
building,  to  accommodate  the  growing  school. 

Dr.  Bliss  resigned  owing  to  ill  health  in  1923  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  van  den  Berg,  who  has  based  the  training  of 
the  teachers  on  a  broad,  liberal,  cultural  scholastic  foundation. 
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The  course  of  study  was  extended  from  two  to  three  years,  and 
the  work  differentiated  in  terms  of  grade  levels  in  which  the  gradu¬ 
ates  were  to  teach.  Social,  extra-curricular  and  community  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  young  teachers  were  encouraged.  In  the  peak  year  of 
1928-29,  the  enrollment  had  risen  to  777  young  men  and  women. 
Dr.  Van  den  Berg  died  in  1943. 

In  1931  the  high  school  department  was  taken  out  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  building  and  is  now  housed  in  a  handsome  modern 
building  under  the  control  of  a  local  board  of  education.  The 
Lawrence  H.  van  den  Berg  School  of  Practice  was  opened  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1932.  On  July  1,  1942,  the  school  became  a  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  and  graduates  of  that  year  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education. 

Saugerties — The  first  record  of  a  school  in  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Saugerties  dates  from  the  winter  of  1710-11,  when  the 
German  emigrants  from  the  Rhine  managed  to  build  a  church  and 
schoolhouse  within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  in  spite  of  the 
great  hardships  they  were  experiencing.  In  1758  a  school  was 
planned  in  Katsbaan,  and  the  Kingston  trustees  granted  a  piece  of 
land  there  for  school  use.  Lodewyck  Roessel,  from  Germany,  was 
a  pre-Revolutionary  teacher  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  town  was  divided  into  twelve  school  districts  under  the 
State  Education  Law  of  1812. 

The  Saugerties  Academy  and  the  Saugerties  Institute,  the  lat¬ 
ter  founded  in  1866,  are  still  remembered.  They  were  private 
schools. 

On  January  13,  1893,  Saugerties  Union  Free  School  District 
was  formed  from  what  were  then  known  as  Districts  Nos.  10,  15 
and  21.  A  provisional  charter  for  the  establishment  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  department  was  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  on 
June  5,  1894,  and  on  June  28,  1897,  a  permanent  high  school  char¬ 
ter  was  granted. 

Saugerties  High  School,  thus  formed,  graduated  its  first  class, 
consisting  of  six  members,  in  June,  1897.  In  1898,  eight  members 
were  graduated.  The  faculty  at  that  time  was  headed  by  Fred  N. 
Moulton,  principal,  and  consisted  of  fifteen  members.  The  high 
school  was  housed  in  the  old  academy  building,  which  stood 
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approximately  where  Mrs.  Cantine’s  house  stands  at  the  present 
time.  The  board  of  education  was  composed  of  Louis  J.  Butzel, 
Peter  Canner,  T.  B.  Cornwell,  W.  L.  Darbee,  John  C.  Davis,  S.  M. 
Gray,  A.  P.  Lasher,  and  E.  J.  Lewis.  The  treasurer  was  Ira 
Lewis;  collector,  C.  E.  Abeel. 

The  present  Saugerties  High  School  Building  was  erected  in 
1907  and  the  annex  was  built  in  1927.  The  faculty  consists  of 
thirty-six  members  and  four  hundred  pupils  were  in  attendance 
1942-43.  The  school  has  a  high  scholastic  standing,  sends  many 
pupils  to  leading  colleges  and  universities  and  equips  its  graduates 
to  undertake  successfully  many  varied  careers. 

Ellenville  High  School — Rechartered  in  1942  as  a  six-year 
secondary  school,  or  junior  and  senior  high  school,  this  educational 
institution  has  rapidly  expanded,  till  it  enrolls  at  the  present  time 
more  than  one  thousand  pupils,  including  more  non-resident  pupils 
than  resident,  the  non-residents  coming  from  fifty  common  school 
districts.  The  village  of  Ellenville  is  contracting  with  eleven  com¬ 
mon  school  districts  in  the  neighborhood  to  teach  their  elementary 
children. 

The  present  high  school  building  was  constructed  in  1913  in  the 
rear  of  a  frame  building  on  Maple  Avenue,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  school.  Soon  after,  through  the  efforts  of  Superintendent  E.  C. 
Hocmer,  the  head  of  the  school  system,  twenty-eight  acres  of  flat 
land  adjacent  to  the  school  lot  were  acquired  from  the  Ellenville 
Fair  Grounds  Association  for  school  grounds.  These  have  been 
developed  into  two  complete  athletic  fields  and  extensive  recrea¬ 
tional  grounds,  with  a  swimming  and  skating  pond.  The  physical 
education  director,  A.  W.  Roberts,  is  employed  by  the  district  all 
the  year  round. 

An  addition  to  the  high  school  was  built  in  1936.  Many  special 
rooms  and  new  departments  were  added,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
modernly  equipped  schools  in  the  State.  Its  Shawangunk  Thea¬ 
tre,  school  publication  and  school  band  are  especially  noted. 

Wallace  H.  Strevell  is  the  present  supervising  principal.  E.  C. 
Hocmer,  past  principal,  served  for  about  twenty  years. 

The  W allkill  Centralised  School — A  meeting  of  those  qualified 
to  vote  on  school  matters,  held  in  the  Wallkill  neighborhood  in  the 
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fall  of  1938,  brought  about  the  formation  of  Central  School  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  1,  including  portions  of  the  towns  of  Shawangunk,  Platte- 
kill,  Gardiner  and  Marlborough  in  Ulster  County,  and  Newburgh 
and  Montgomery  in  Orange  County. 

The  schools  included  at  the  time  of  centralization  were  the 
Union  Free  School  with  academic  department  at  Wallkill,  two- 
room  schools  at  Modena  in  the  town  of  Plattekill  and  Leptondale 
in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  and  fourteen  one-room  schools  at  Rut- 
sonville,  Benton’s  Corners  in  the  town  of  Gardiner,  Bruynswick, 
Hoagberg,  Galeville,  Plains  Road  in  the  town  of  Shawangunk, 
Forest  Road,  Savilton  in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  Unionville, 
Gerow,  Plattekill  Valley,  Sylva,  Prospect  Hill,  and  New  Hurley  in 
the  town  of  Plattekill. 

The  enrollment  in  the  twelve  grades  during  the  first  year  of 
centralization  varied  from  780  to  820.  It  decreased  somewhat, 
partly  owing  to  the  moving  away  of  workers  on  the  Delaware 
Aqueduct,  and  in  1942  was  approximately  seven  hundred.  The 
enrollment  in  the  upper  four  years  of  high  school  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  two  hundred. 

In  December,  1940,  a  building  program  was  authorized,  with 
the  taxpayers  voting  a  bond  issue  of  $285,000  to  build  a  new  four- 
room  building  for  pupils  of  the  first  six  grades  in  Plattekill,  and 
also  an  addition  to  the  Wallkill  School,  which  then  consisted  of  an 
eight-room  brick  school  built  in  1921,  plus  a  gymnasium  with  five 
classrooms  above  it,  added  in  1935,  the  gift  of  the  late  Marion 
Borden. 

Classes  began  in  the  Plattekill  grade  school  building  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1942.  This  building  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about 
$55,000. 

The  new  addition  at  Wallkill  consists  of  eleven  regular  class¬ 
rooms;  special  rooms  for  industrial  arts,  agriculture,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  science,  music,  kindergarten;  a  library,  cafeteria,  and  an 
auditorium.  It  was  finished  for  use  in  April,  1943. 

This  centralized  district  has  a  true  valuation  of  more  than  five 
million  dollars.  For  the  current  year  (1943)  it  is  operating  on  a 
budget  of  $125,000  at  a  tax  rate  of  $7.36  per  thousand  dollars  of 
true  valuation.  This  is  a  decrease  from  the  tax  rate  of  the  first 
year,  and  further  decreases  are  anticipated. 
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Marlborough  Centralised  School — In  Marlborough  Township, 
Mrs.  Edward  Young,  of  Milton,  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Home  Bureau,  had  been  influential  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Central  School  Law  in  1928,  and  many  other 
Marlborough  Township  residents  began  at  this  time  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  centralization.  At  a  special  school  meeting  held  October 
15,  i935>  with  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Clarke,  Jr.,  as  chairman,  in  St. 
James  Hall,  Milton,  the  question  of  centralization  was  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  large  majority.  The  first  central  school  year 
began  September,  1936,  in  the  old  district  buildings  under  the 
supervision  of  Edward  L.  Dalby. 

The  Marlborough  Central  School  is  at  present  composed  of 
three  buildings :  one  in  the  village  of  Marlborough,  containing  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000,  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  seven  hundred ; 
an  elementary  building  located  in  Milton,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  150,  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000;  and  the  Lattintown  grade 
building,  a  two-room  rural  school,  with  an  enrollment  of  thirty 
pupils.  Thirty-four  teachers  composed  the  staff  in  1943.  Edward 
L.  Dalby  is  superintendent. 

The  tax  rate  for  the  first  year  of  centralization  was  $48  a  thou¬ 
sand  on  assessed  valuation  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  true  valuation. 
The  tax  rate  in  1942  was  $15  per  thousand  on  assessed  valuation 
of  thirty  per  cent,  of  true  valuation.  These  figures  evidently  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  the  old  time  rural  system.  The  Marl¬ 
borough  central  building  contains  academic,  agriculture,  home¬ 
making,  commercial,  music,  art,  physical  education  and  industrial 
arts  departments,  and  offers  classes  in  first  aid,  nutrition,  night 
shop,  citizenship,  and  all  phases  of  participation  in  war  effort. 

Lloyd — The  first  graduating  class,  1898,  of  the  Highland  High 
School  consisted  of  one  pupil,  Andrew  Wright  Lent.  The  brick 
High  School  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1904. 
In  19 1 1  the  departments  of  agriculture,  mechanical  arts  and  home¬ 
making  were  organized.  In  1920  the  district  was  consolidated,  in 
1924  it  was  centralized  with  the  towns  of  Marlborough,  New  Paltz 
and  Plattekill.  In  1937  construction  of  the  new  high  school  was 
approved  and  work  begun  under  a  WPA  project,  and  September, 
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1939,  the  completed  building  was  formally  opened  by  the  board  of 
education. 

The  Raymond  Riordan  School,  a  private  school  for  boys, 
located  on  a  rocky  hillside  on  the  east  bank  of  Black  Pond,  was 
begun  in  1915  and  built  largely  by  the  boys  themselves.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  modern,  progressive  private  schools  in  the  East,  and 
now  numbers  the  sons  of  the  original  pupils  among  its  students. 

John  Burroughs — The  district  school  at  Tongore  in  Olive 
Township  had  a  new  teacher  for  its  spring  session  in  1854 — a 
rresh-cheeked  farmer’s  boy,  barely  seventeen,  from  Roxbury  up  in 
Delaware  County — John  Burroughs  by  name. 

He  made  good  and  was  engaged  the  next  year  at  double  the  sal¬ 
ary,  the  whole  of  $22  a  month  and  “board  around.”  That  second 
year  of  John’s  teaching,  Ursula  North  came  back  from  a  visit,  a 
red-cheeked,  curly-haired  girl,  full  of  snap  and  gumption.  Her  father 
had  the  best  farm  in  Olive  and  Ursula  was  a  wonderful  house¬ 
keeper.  She  and  the  schoolteacher  began  to  keep  company,  and  on 
a  September  day  in  1857,  he  walked  over  from  High  Falls,  where 
he  was  teaching  that  year,  hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and  took  Ursula 
to  Shandaken,  where  they  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Harry  Long¬ 
year.  The  following  Monday  he  was  back  teaching  school. 

Subsequently  Rosendale  and  Marlborough  schools  employed 
the  Roxbury  youth.  At  Marlborough  it  is  remembered  that  he 
took  long  walks  about  the  countryside  with  no  apparent  purpose. 
Possibly  a  few  knew  that  in  that  year  an  essay,  “Expression,”  with 
his  name  signed  to  it,  appeared  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  and 
added  thirty  dollars  to  his  meagre  funds. 

Five  years  after  his  marriage,  Burroughs  was  back  teaching 
in  Tongore,  at  a  lower  salary  than  ever,  greatly  discouraged 
because  a  business  venture  in  buckle  making  at  East  Orange,  in 
which  he  had  invested  all  his  savings,  had  been  a  complete  wreck. 

The  future  very  dark,  he  began  to  study  medicine  evenings  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  Abram  Hull,  the  local  physician.  One  rainy 
November  night,  with  the  Burroughs’  fortunes  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
he  pushed  aside  Gray’s  “Anatomy”  and  wrote  a  poem  called 
“Waiting” : 
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“Serene,  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind  nor  tide  nor  sea; 

I  rave  no  more  ’gainst  time  or  fate 
For  lo,  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

“I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avail  this  eager  pace? 

I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways, 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

“The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky, 

The  tidal  wave  comes  to  the  sea; 

Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me.” 

One  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  poems  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  it  has  brought  hope  and  comfort  to  tens  of  thousands,  as  it 
must  have  brought  them  to  its  author,  on  that  dismal  November 
night. 

Born  April  3,  1837,  near  Roxbury,  on  the  ancestral  farm,  John 
Burroughs,  who  in  spite  of  a  rudimentary  education,  became  an 
eminent  naturalist  and  one  of  the  most  skilled  and  delightful  essay 
writers  in  American  literature,  spent  most  of  his  working  life  in 
Ulster  County,  at  his  home  Riverby  on  the  Hudson,  near  Esopus, 
which  he  bought  in  1873.  He  removed  there  after  a  decade 
spent  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  where,  not  long 
after  the  writing  of  his  “Waiting,”  he  obtained  a  government  job, 
first  in  the  Quartermaster  General’s  Department  and  then  in  the 
Bureau  of  National  Banks.  In  Washington  began  his  friendship 
with  the  poet  Walt  Whitman,  a  decisive  influence  in  his  life. 

Even  after  removing  to  Riverby,  Burroughs  continued  to  work 
for  the  government  as  receiver  of  insolvent  banks,  and  was  so 
employed  for  four  or  five  months  of  every  year  until  1885.  This 
was  an  ideal  arrangement,  as  it  provided  him  with  a  livelihood  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  his  literary  career.  Beginning  with  “Notes 
on  Walt  Whitman,”  published  in  1867,  Burrough’s  books  appeared 
thereafter  about  every  two  years  during  his  long  life. 

Written  in  a  delightful  style,  with  the  art  that  conceals  art, 
they  have  a  charm  as  fresh  and  potent  today  as  when  they  first 
appeared.  No  one  who  loves  the  local  scene  should  omit  knowing 
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them,  for  scattered  in  nearly  all  the  volumes  are  priceless  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Catskill  landscape,  its  flora  and 
fauna,  its  rocks,  mountains,  streams  and  lakes,  observed  with  a 
keener  eye  and  a  deeper  mind  than  most  of  us  possess. 

Burroughs  began  writing  early  enough  to  describe  what  proved 
to  be  the  last  flight  of  the  passenger  pigeons  up  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  in  1875  5  he  continued  to  write  long  after  the  honk  of  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  echoed  along  State  roads  and  country  lanes.  Thus  there 
is  much  of  historical  interest  in  his  books,  as  well  as  observation 
on  matters  of  an  unchanging  kind. 

His  home  at  Riverby  and  his  bark  cabin  at  nearby  West  Park 
(called  Slabsides)  became  a  gathering  point  for  celebrities,  near¬ 
celebrities,  educators  and  students  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  long 
before  Woodstock  village  attracted  those  of  a  similar  type.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  nature  study  movement  which  swept  the 
country  in  the  1890s,  to  become  an  enduring  and  healthtul  innu- 
ence  in  modern  life.  His  books,  used  from  1887  in  the  educational 
system,  introduced  fresh  air,  wild  flowers  and  bird  songs  into  the 
stuffy  routine  of  the  public  schools. 

A  serene  and  leisurely  man  to  all  appearance,  John  Burroughs 
accomplished  the  unusual  feat  of  combining  hard  physical  labor 
and  successful  business  achievement  on  his  fruit  farm  at  Riverby 
with  his  writing  career.  The  grapes,  raspberries  and  other  small 
fruit  which  he  planted  and  in  a  large  measure  tended,  repaid  him 
with  an  adequate  income.  He  traveled  extensively  and  continued 
in  rugged  health  until  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

John  Burroughs  died  March  29,  1921,  on  the  train  while 
returning  from  a  California  visit,  and  was  buried,  as  he  had 
requested,  in  the  shadow  of  Boyhood  Rock  near  his  birthplace,  in 
Roxbury.  His  wife  had  died  some  years  earlier  and  was  buried  in 
the  little  Tongore  Cemetery,  at  Olive.  A  son,  Julian  Burroughs, 
born  in  1878,  lives  at  West  Park  with  his  family. 

The  John  Burroughs  Association,  with  headquarters  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  is  at  present  seeking  to 
raise  funds  with  which  to  make  permanent  the  Burroughs  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  museum,  by  purchasing  units  now  on  loan  to  the  exhibit. 
It  is  also  hoped  that  Slabsides,  the  log  cabin  at  West  Park,  will 
be  restored  and  rehabilitated  by  the  association. 
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Libraries 

The  Kingston  City  Library  was  organized  March  13,  1899, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public  in  the  following  October.  For  five 
years  it  occupied  a  room  in  the  city  hall.  In  1903  the  common 
council  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  maintenance, 
thus  securing  a  gift  of  $30,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie  for  a  build¬ 
ing,  which  was  opened  in  March,  1904.  Mary  A.  Schaeffer  is  the 
present  librarian,  succeeding  Mrs.  Cornelia  Goodyear.  Before  the 
war  the  annual  circulation  was  about  one  hundred  forty  thousand. 

The  Woodstock  Library  started  as  the  Woodstock  Club  in  1913 
with  a  gift  of  many  books  from  Ralph  R.  Whitehead.  In  1927  it 
was  established  in  it’s  present  building,  a  quaint  early  nineteenth 
century  house  which  belonged  to  an  oldtime  doctor,  Dr.  Larry 
Gilbert  Hall,  who  had  wooden  stars  placed  under  the  eaves  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  number  of  states  in  the  Union  at  that  time.  The  library 
cherishes  his  office  door  knocker  with  American  Eagle  design.  The 
house  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Walter  Weyl  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
a  brilliant  writer  and  member  of  the  early  Woodstock  Art  Colony. 
The  number  of  books  has  increased  from  4,000  in  1927  to  11,555 
catalogued  books  in  1942.  The  library  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Library  System  in  1930,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Bruno  L.  Zimm.  It  now  receives  $200  annually  from  the  town, 
but  is  mainly  dependent  upon  its  annual  fair,  which  has  brought 
$2,000  net  profit  during  a  single  afternoon.  The  intellectual 
content  of  its  shelves  is  considered  very  high  for  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  library.  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Thompson  has  been  the  librarian  for 
many  years  and  is  largely  responsible  for  its  growth. 

The  Sarah  Hall  Hallock  Library,  of  Marlborough,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  institution  of  long  standing,  which  receives  $500  yearly  from 
town  funds. 

The  Highland  Library  has  received  since  1920  $1,000  annually 
from  the  town  of  Lloyd.  It  was  organized  March,  1915,  with 
fifty-nine  books,  and  received  its  absolute  charter  January  1,  1921. 
First  located  in  the  Wilcox  Building,  then  in  the  present  Legion 
Hall,  it  opened  February  3,  1930,  in  the  Georgiana  Rose  Ganse 
Foundation  Building.  Circulation  figure  for  1939  was  15,781 
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books.  There  were  7,431  bound  volumes,  not  including  papers  and 
unbound  periodicals  on  the  shelves. 

The  Saugerties  Library  was  founded  by  William  McMullin, 
owner  of  the  Ulster  Iron  Works,  in  1886,  and  occupied  rooms  in 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  the  present  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows’  Building.  It  was  started  as  a  subscription  library,  member¬ 
ship  fee  $1.00. 

In  1894  it  opened  as  the  Saugerties  Library  in  the  Opera  House 
Building.  In  1908  the  Saugerties  Public  Library  was  moved  to  the 
High  School  Building  and  a  trained  librarian  was  in  charge.  In 
1915  the  present  building  was  built,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Andrew  Carnegie  Foundation.  The  foundation  provided  $12,500 
for  the  building,  fixtures  and  furniture.  The  library  is  supported 
by  the  school  district  with  an  appropriation  of  $3,000.  All  persons 
living  within  the  school  district  have  the  free  use  of  the  library. 
Anna  C.  Voerg  has  been  head  librarian  for  several  years. 

Stone  Ridge — Stone  Ridge  possesses  an  unusually  attractive 
village  library  housed  in  an  old  building  on  the  village  street  whose 
history,  with  that  of  the  library,  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  as  follows : 

“Built  by  Edward  Lounsbery  about  1770. 

Retained  by  Lounsbery  Family  until  1859. 

Purchased  by  Cornelius  Hasbrouck  1859. 

Sold  to  Garret  Decker  Hasbrouck  1865. 

Bequeathed  to  Julia  Hasbrouck  Dwight 
Who  presented  this  building  to  the  community 
In  Memory  of  her  Parents 
Garret  Decker  and  Julia  L.  Hasbrouck 
in  1909 

Matilda  Cantine  Van  Winkle 
Founder  and  Librarian 
1909-1935.” 

The  library  was  established  in  1909  immediately  following  the 
gift  of  the  building.  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  served  as  librarian  and 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  continuously  without  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning  until  her  death  in  1935.  The  old  stone 
house  with  its  two-section  Dutch  door,  its  square  entry  hall,  ban- 
istered  staircase  and  fireplaces  has  a  homelike,  hospitable  quality, 
enhanced  by  its  rare  old  furniture,  portraits  and  other  gifts.  The 
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library  itself  has  a  high  State  rating  of  119  per  cent.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  State  grant,  a  town  appropriation  and  membership 
contributions. 

Port  Ewen — The  handsome  library  building,  former  residence 
of  the  Hasbrouck  family,  presented  to  Port  Ewen  by  the  late  Judge 
G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck,  a  native  of  that  town,  has  been  previously 
noted  in  a  sketch  of  the  judge’s  career  in  Chapter  IV.  Dedicated 
in  July,  1939,  many  friends  and  villagers  witnessed  the  acceptance 
of  the  library  by  Edgar  D.  Lewis,  Port  Ewen  schoolmaster. 

The  Press 

John  Holt,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  the  pioneer  newspaper 
man  of  the  county.  He  published  in  Kingston,  then  the  seat  of  the 
State  Government,  from  July  7  to  October,  1777,  his  patriotic 
newspaper,  the  “New  York  Journal  and  General  Advertiser,” 
begun  in  1766  in  New  York  City  and  removed  from  there  in  1776 
when  the  British  took  possession  of  that  place.  A  contract  to  do 
the  State  printing  for  the  government  helped  finance  his  sheet.  He 
moved  to  Poughkeepsie  just  before  the  burning  of  Kingston. 

Since  that  time  about  one  hundred  newspapers  have  existed  in 
the  county.  In  1792  and  1793  William  Copp  published  in  King¬ 
ston  the  “Farmers’  Register.”  This  soon  gave  place  to  the  “Ris¬ 
ing  Star,”  of  which  Copp  and  Samuel  Freer,  Sr.,  were  proprietors. 
“It  very  quickly  turned  into  a  Falling  Star,”  and  in  1798  Freer  and 
his  son,  Samuel  G.,  founded  the  “Ulster  County  Gazette,”  which 
continued  till  1822,  and  exhausted  the  family  fortunes,  which  were 
considerable  for  the  period.  It  was  from  first  to  last  the  organ  of 
the  Federal  party.  “Sammy”  Freer,  Jr.,  was  an  indomitable  char¬ 
acter  who  spent  half  of  each  week  getting  out  his  paper  and  the 
other  half  traveling  about  on  horseback  delivering  it  to  remote 
points,  together  with  the  rival  publication,  the  “Plebeian,”  started 
1802,  an  anti-Federal  publication.  Finally  both  papers  hired  a 
post  rider  in  common.  Sammy  Freer  was  once  fined  heavily  for 
his  adverse  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  “Plebeian”  became  later  the  “Ulster  Republican,”  then 
“Kingston  Argus,”  which  existed  well  into  the  twentieth  century 
as  a  Democratic  sheet.  Some  of  its  editors,  especially  in  early 
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days,  were  men  who  wrote  delightfully  and  its  literary  features 
have  not  been  surpassed. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  note  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  items  forming  part  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  early 
Kingston  newspapers  in  the  Kingston  City  Library  mysteriously 
disappeared  in  recent  years  and  later  turned  up  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  dealer  in  New  York  City,  who  disposed  of  them  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  about  1941.  The  latter  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  dubious  transactions  back  of  the  sale.  The 
remaining  files  in  the  Kingston  Library  are,  however,  quite  exten¬ 
sive  and  of  great  value  to  students  of  local  history.  Needless  to 
say,  they  are  carefully  guarded. 

Present  newspapers  in  the  county  are :  the  “Kingston  Leader,” 
the  “Kingston  Freeman,”  the  “Saugerties  Post”  (dailies)  ;  the 
“Ulster  County  News,”  the  “Ellenville  Journal,”  the  “Ellenville 
Press,”  the  “New  Paltz  Independent,”  the  “Marlboro  Record,” 
and  the  “Highland  Post”  (weeklies). 

The  “New  Paltz  Independent ”  has  the  record  of  having 
remained  under  the  ownership  and  editorial  supervision  of  one 
family  longer  than  any  other  county  paper.  Ralph  LeFevre 
became  the  editor  in  1869,  one  year  after  its  founding,  and  two 
years  later  bought  the  paper  from  the  Independent  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Easton  Van  Wagenen  was  secretary.  His  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  history  of  the  Huguenot  families,  first  published  in  the 
“Independent”  and  later  in  book  form,  won  for  it  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  extending  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Since  his  death,  his 
daughters,  the  Misses  LeFevre,  have  been  active  in  its  management. 

“Kingston  Freeman  ’ — “The  Kingston  Daily  Freeman”  made 
its  first  appearance  in  1871  with  Horatio  Fowkes  as  editor  and 
publisher.  The  “Daily  Freeman”  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  “Weekly  Freeman,”  which  was  established  in  May,  i860.  The 
“Kingston  Journal,”  which  became  a  part  of  the  “Freeman,”  had 
been  established  earlier,  antedating  the  “Weekly  Freeman”  by 
twenty  years.  It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  for  Mr.  Fowkes 
to  put  out  a  daily  newspaper,  but  from  its  beginning  the  venture 
proved  a  success. 
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The  “Weekly  Freeman”  continued  its  existence  after  the 
“Daily  Freeman”  was  published  and,  in  1881,  it  was  consolidated 
with  the  “Kingston  Journal,”  and  the  new  publication  made  its 
first  appearance  on  January  6,  1881,  under  the  name  of  “Journal 
and  Weekly  Freeman,”  with  Charles  Marseilles,  who  also  at  the 
time,  conducted  the  “Daily  Freeman,”  as  its  proprietor. 

The  name  of  the  weekly  publication  afterward  became  “The 
Kingston  Freeman  and  Journal,”  and  still  later  was  issued  semi- 
weekly  under  the  name  of  “The  Semi-Weekly  Freeman  and 
Journal.” 

The  “Daily  Freeman”  wras  issued  first  as  the  “Rondout  Daily 
Freeman.”  On  April  i,  1872,  it  became  the  “Daily  Freeman,”  the 
old  villages  of  Kingston  and  Rondout  having  been  merged  in  one 
city.  On  October  28,  1878,  it  became  the  “Kingston  Daily 
Freeman.” 

The  “Kingston  Freeman  and  Journal,”  as  the  paper  was  named 
at  that  time,  was  discontinued  as  a  semi-weekly  on  July  29,  1932. 
Since  then  the  “Freeman”  has  been  published  solely  in  the  daily 
field,  meeting  an  increasing  demand  of  the  subscribers  for  a  daily 
paper. 

In  1891  the  late  Jay  E.  Klock  purchased  the  interests  of  the 
“Daily  Freeman”  from  the  late  S.  D.  Coykendall.  The  “Freeman” 
at  that  time  was  considered  a  failure  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  losing  considerable  money  each  year.  With  Mr.  Klock  at 
the  helm,  the  paper  made  outstanding  progress. 

Mr.  Klock  continued  as  publisher  and  editor  of  the  “Freeman” 
until  his  death  on  August  21,  1936. 

Abraham  W.  Hoffman,  who  served  “The  Freeman”  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  while  Mr.  Klock  was  in  charge,  died  on  January  29, 
1934.  The  duties  of  managing  editor  were  taken  over  by  Robert 
Hancock,  Mr.  Klock’s  nephew,  who  continued  to  serve  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  until  he  moved  to  California.  Louis  R.  Netter,  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  city  editor  of  “The  Freeman,”  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  managing  editor,  a  position  he  still  holds. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Klock,  “The  Freeman”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Freeman  Publishing  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Klock’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Lucia  de  L.  Klock,  is  president. 

The  “Kingston  Daily  Leader”  issued  its  first  edition  on  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  1881,  with  John  T.  Hargreaves  as  managing  editor.  It 
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was  at  that  time  an  evening  paper,  but  became  a  morning  paper 
on  January  3,  1882.  In  that  year  Walter  S.  Fredenburgh  became 
editor  and  sole  proprietor  and  continued  so  till  1886,  when  John  E. 
Kraft  and  John  W.  Searing  took  over  the  ownership.  Their  part¬ 
nership  was  dissolved  in  1898  and  Mr.  Kraft  continued  in  charge 
until  he  sold  out  to  Thomas  J.  Comerford  in  1914.  Since  Mr. 
Comerford’s  death,  Mrs.  Comerford  has  been  the  owner.  This 
company  also  publishes  the  “Ulster  County  News,”  a  weekly. 

After  several  changes  of  location,  it  removed  to  its  present 
quarters,  the  historic  Kingston  Academy  Building,  at  the  corner 
of  John  and  Crown  streets. 

The  “ Ulster  County  Gazette ”  Delusion — A  single  issue  of  an 
early  Kingston,  New  York,  newspaper  is  probably  the  most  famous 
number  of  any  American  newspaper.  The  date  is  January  4,  1800; 
the  publishers,  Samuel  S.  Freer  &  Son;  the  paper,  the  “Ulster 
County  Gazette.”  The  reason,  not  its  allusions  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington’s  death  on  December  14,  1799,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  nor  its 
account  of  his  funeral  ceremonies,  which  other  existing  papers 
contain — but  the  fact  that  countless  reprints  were  made  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  years  ago,  which,  laid  away  in  old  trunks  and  attics, 
are  continually  being  rediscovered  and  estimated  by  the  guileless  to 
be  of  high  value. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  publisher  of  a  reprint,  nor 
what  was  the  date.  In  the  1850s,  copies  were  sold  wholesale  in 
Boston  and  retail  in  Chicago.  Setting  up  of  copies  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  exercise  of  apprentice  printers  at  this  period.  There 
were  several  reprints  in  large  editions  the  year  of  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exposition,  1876,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
were  sold  there  at  five  cents  each.  The  “National  Centennial  Bul¬ 
letin  of  America,”  published  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year,  carried 
an  advertisement  stating  that  a  German  edition  of  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  and  a  French  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies 
were  in  press.  In  the  early  1880s,  the  stereotyped  plates  were  again 
used,  and  were  finally  bought  by  a  Washington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  curio  dealer. 

Oddly  enough,  no  other  issue  of  the  “Ulster  County  Gazette” 
was  ever  selected  for  republication,  so  far  as  known,  though  the 
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December  28,  1799,  and  the  January  11,  1800,  numbers  are  also 
full  of  items  relating  to  Washington’s  death  and  are  equally 
interesting. 

Old  newspaper  experts  had  about  given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing 
a  genuine  number  of  the  January  4,  1800,  “Gazette,”  when  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  November,  1930,  received  a  letter  from  a 
woman  living  in  Hudson,  New  York,  saying  that  she  had  a 
“Gazette”  of  the  famous  date,  and  also  each  of  the  previous  and 
succeeding  issues.  As  this  was  the  first  time  three  consecutive 
numbers  of  these  dates  had  been  offered  for  sale,  the  Library  was 
at  once  interested.  Further  correspondence  developed  that  the 
writer,  Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Lydon  (Mrs.  James  Lydon,  Jr.), 
was  a  descendant  of  an  Ulster  County  Revolutionary  soldier,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Petrus  Decker,  of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Ulster  County  Mili¬ 
tia,  and  that  the  papers  had  come  down  to  her  through  his  family. 
When  the  three  issues  were  sent  to  Washington,  they  proved  to 
be  all  originals,  and  were  promptly  bought  by  the  library. 

Thus  at  last  one  paper  of  perhaps  a  million  copies  which  have 
been  in  existence  was  proved  genuine. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  one  or  more  others  may  eventually 
turn  up.  Rules  for  knowing  an  original  are  given  in  the  “New 
York  Library  Bulletin.”  The  title  “Ulster  County  Gazette”  should 
be  in  italic  (slanting)  capitals,  not  Roman  (upright)  ones.  There 
should  be  no  comma  in  the  second  line  of  the  heading,  “Published 
at  Kingston  (Ulster  County),”  after  the  word  “County.”  The 
issue  should  be  printed  on  such  paper  as  was  used  in  1800,  hand¬ 
made  from  rags,  soft,  pliable  and  rough  in  texture,  with  water 
marks,  slender  parallel  lines  slightly  over  one  inch  apart. 

Radio 

Not  least  among  the  present-day  educational  agencies  of  the 
county  is  its  local  radio  station,  WKNY,  “The  Voice  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,”  conducted  in  the  Governor  Clinton  Hotel,  Kingston. 
The  director  is  Lou  Steketee,  of  Kingston.  The  Town  Crier,  who 
gives  out  important  local  news  daily,  is  Bob  Browning  (Major 
Robert  Browning),  of  West  Hurley.  Religious  programs  from 
local  churches  and  preachers  are  broadcast  daily  by  the  Kingston 
Ministerial  Association. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Art  and  Culture 


The  Painting  Vanderlyns — Just  as  the  Kiersted  name  was  for 
six  generations  connected  with  the  healing  art  of  Ulster  County, 
so  for  nearly  the  same  length  of  time  that  of  V anderlyn  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  magic  of  paint  and  brushes.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  for  over  a  hundred  years,  whatever  painting  was  done  in 
the  county  was  done  by  a  Vanderlyn,  whether  it  was  a  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  inn  sign,  a  portrait,  a  panorama,  the  representation  of  a 
historical  event,  a  landscape,  or  decorations  on  a  hand  fire  engine 
or  the  paddle  box  of  a  Hudson  River  steamboat. 

First  of  the  name  was  Pieter  Vanderlyn,  from  Holland,  who 
was  in  New  York  City  by  1718,  where  he  married  in  the  New  York 
Dutch  Church  on  the  eighth  of  August,  Gerretje  van  den  Berg. 
According  to  family  traditions,  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Dutch 
Navy,  who  had  been  in  active  service  for  three  years  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  was  a  surgeon  and  physician  as  well  as  painter.  The 
Vanderlyn  name  had  been  well  known  for  many  years  in  Amster¬ 
dam  and  Alkmar  in  the  Province  of  North  Holland. 

In  1719  Gerretje,  the  first  wife  of  Pieter  Vanderlyn,  died,  with 
her  infant  daughter.  This  is  the  year  that  Pieter  dated  his  first 
known  portrait,  that  of  Catrina  Schuyler.  He  was  already  work¬ 
ing  at  his  artistic  profession  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  where  he  was  the  first  portrait  painter  of  record.  In  1722 
he  was  in  Kingston,  where  on  June  20  he  married  Geertruy  Vas, 
daughter  of  the  Dutch  dominie,  the  Rev.  Petrus  Vas,  who  had  like 
himself  been  born  in  Holland.  Geertruy’s  stepmother,  Elsie  Rut¬ 
gers  (Schuyler)  Vas,  was  connected  with  the  most  important  fami¬ 
lies  of  Albany  and  Ulster  County  by  birth  and  marriage,  and  a 
rage  for  having  portraits  painted  by  young  Vanderlyn  swept  the 
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valley.  From  Albany,  where  he  resided  for  a  time  and  had  three 
children  baptized,  1726  to  1730,  to  Poughkeepsie,  where  his  name  is 
also  found  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  records,  and  probably 
to  New  York  as  well,  Pieter  Vanderlyn  the  first  traveled,  filling 
commissions  to  paint  the  Hudson  Valley  aristocracy. 

Before  many  years  passed,  he  had  earned  money  enough  to 
build  an  unusually  large  mansion  in  the  heart  of  Kingston,  where 
he  settled,  apparently  not  painting  much  in  his  latter  years. 
Though  burned  during  the  Revolution,  the  walls  of  the  house  were 
so  strongly  built  that  they  endured  for  more  than  fifty  years  and 
were  not  taken  down  till  1827. 

There  as  an  interesting  tradition  which  recently  appeared  in  a 
Kingston  newspaper,  that  Pieter  Vanderlyn  was  still  living  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Kingston  in  October,  1777,  and  at  the 
age  of  ninety  walked  all  the  way  to  Shawangunk,  where  his  son 
Jacobus  was  living,  reaching  there  the  day  after  the  fire.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  the  next  year.  There  seems  to  be  no  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  date  of  his  death. 

The  twenty-three  known  portraits  by  Pieter  Vanderlyn  are 
formal  and  rather  primitive  in  style  and  sober  in  coloring,  but  the 
brush  work  is  bold  and  direct,  the  hands  are  well  painted  and  the 
faces  full  of  vitality.  They  were  evidently  good  likenesses,  for  a 
living  descendant  of  one  of  his  subjects,  “Grootje  Vas,”  strongly 
resembles  her  ancestress  as  depicted.  There  is  a  sameness  in  the 
pose  of  his  various  subjects,  and  the  work  shows  little  or  no 
improvement  during  the  years;  nevertheless,  a  portrait  by  Pieter 
Vanderlyn  is  a  collector’s  prize. 

The  portrait  of  his  wife’s  stepmother,  “Grootje  (Granny) 
Vas,”  was  handed  down  from  one  relative  to  another  in  Hurley 
from  the  date  of  its  painting,  1732,  until  it  was  presented  to  the 
Albany  Institute  of  Art  and  History  by  Mrs.  Scott  Smith  and  her 
daughter,  Agnes  Scott  Smith,  a  few  years  ago.  Having  an  indis¬ 
putable  record  of  authenticity,  it  has  served  as  a  means  of  identify¬ 
ing  other  portraits  by  Pieter  Vanderlyn,  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  never  signed  his  work. 

The  Second  Generation  of  V anderlyns — Two  of  Pieter’s  sons 
lived  to  manhood :  Nicholas,  born  in  1723,  and  Jacobus,  or  James, 
born  in  1730.  The  latter  removed  to  Shawangunk,  where,  having 
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eleven  children,  he  left  a  numerous  posterity.  In  1770  and  1771  he 
was  paid  for  painting  the  New  Paltz  Reformed  Church.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  painting  ability.  The  elder  son,  Nicholas, 
remained  in  Kingston,  living  in  a  frame  addition  erected  at  the  side 
of  his  father’s  ruined  mansion.  Excellent  portraits  of  him  and  his 
second  wife,  Sara  Tappen,  by  his  famous  son  John,  hang  in  the 
Senate  House  Museum  in  Kingston.  He  painted  some  portraits, 
but  otherwise  earned  hi?  living  by  blacksmithing.  From  1775  to 
1777,  at  least,  he  seems  to  have  resided  at  Marbletown,  where, 
according  to  local  tradition,  he  engaged  in  the  blacksmith  trade. 
He  died  in  Kingston  in  1813,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  son 
Nicholas,  Jr.,  with  no  mention  of  his  son  John. 

The  Third  Generation  of  Vanderlyns — The  above-mentioned 
Nicholas  Vanderlyn  had,  by  his  first  wife,  Sara  Pick,  a  first  born 
son,  Peter,  known  as  Dr.  Peter,  who  was  bom  in  1758  and  died  in 
1802.  Dr.  Peter  studied  medicine  and  surgery  with  Dr.  Peter 
Tappen  in  Poughkeepsie  previous  to  the  Revolution  and  served  as  a 
surgeon  all  during  that  conflict.  He  was  at  Fort  Montgomery 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  and  made  his  escape  by  jumping 
out  of  the  window  and  swimming  across  the  Hudson.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  also  painted  portraits.  His  two  sons,  Henry  (called 
Count  Henry,  on  account  of  his  aristocratic  appearance)  and 
Gerardus,  with  his  widow,  Maria  (Masten)  Vanderlyn,  removed 
to  Oxford,  New  York. 

Dr.  Peter  Vanderlyn  had  three  half-brothers,  sons  of  his 
father,  Nicholas,  by  his  second  wife,  Sara  Tappen.  These  were: 
Gerardus,  bom  in  1770,  who  seems  to  have  died  young;  Nicholas, 
born  in  1773 ;  and  John,  born  in  1775,  who  was  to  make  the  family 
name  famous  in  art,  both  here  and  abroad. 

According  to  Marius  Schoonmaker,  the  Kingston  historian, 
John  Vanderlyn  was  born  October  15,  in  the  year  1775,  King¬ 
ston.  Marbletown  Dutch  Reformed  Church  records,  however, 
show  that  on  November  17  he  was  baptized  in  that  place,  and  that 
his  brother  Nicholas  was  baptized  there  two  years  earlier.  As  the 
babies  of  Dutch  families  were  usually  baptized  a  few  days  after 
birth,  it  seems  probable  that  Marbletown  was  really  his  birthplace. 

Traditionally,  it  was  at  his  father’s  Stone  Ridge  blacksmith  shop 
that  John  had  his  first  meeting  with  his  friend  and  patron,  Colonel 
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Aaron  Burr.  The  story  goes  that  while  Burr  was  having  his  horse 
shod,  John  drew  his  portrait  on  the  whitewashed  wall,  which  so 
pleased  the  famous  statesman  that  he  at  once  invited  the  boy  to 
visit  him  at  Richmond  Hill  in  Greenwich  Village.  “And  bring 
along  a  clean  shirt,”  the  colonel  is  said  to  have  added.  Whereupon, 
a  short  time  later,  Vanderlyn  turned  up  at  Burr’s  home,  tossing  a 
clean  shirt  on  the  table  as  the  family  sat  at  breakfast. 

The  tale,  like  another  legend,  is  more  vivid  than  credible.  It 
was  indignantly  denied  in  John  Vanderlyn’s  lifetime  by  a  writer  to 
a  Kingston  paper  closely  acquainted  with  the  family.  Nicholas 
Vanderlyn’s  sons  were  brought  up  as  gentlemen,  and  all  attended 
the  Kingston  Academy.  After  graduating  from  that  famous  insti¬ 
tution,  John  went  with  an  elder  brother  (probably  Dr.  Peter)  to 
New  York,  where  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  Thomas 
Barrow,  a  painter  and  dealer  in  engravings.  He  attended  the 
drawing  school  of  Archibald  Robertson,  and  met  the  celebrated 
artist,  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  gave  him  permission  to  copy  his  por¬ 
traits  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  and  Egbert  Benson,  in  his  Philadel¬ 
phia  studio. 

Returning  to  Kingston,  John  sold  the  Burr  portrait  to  Major 
Peter  Van  Gaasbeck,  of  that  place,  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a 
close  friend  of  Burr’s.  Van  Gaasbeck  took  the  portrait  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  colonel,  seeing  it,  was  delighted  and  wrote  the 
young  artist,  offering  financial  aid  to  continue  his  studies. 

As  a  result  of  this  generous  cordiality,  Vanderlyn  went  to  New 
York  and  became  a  welcome  guest  at  Burr’s  handsome  house  on 
Richmond  Hill,  formerly  General  Washington’s  headquarters. 

Burr  at  that  time  lived  in  great  style,  with  a  number  of  serv¬ 
ants,  lavish  meals,  liquor  cabinets  scattered  through  the  house  at 
strategic  intervals,  and  an  art  gallery  on  the  second  floor  of  his 
pillared  mansion.  John  Vanderlyn,  almost  a  boy  himself,  found 
presiding  over  this  establishment,  the  colonel’s  daughter,  Theo¬ 
dosia,  six  years  his  junior,  but  seeming  at  least  his  age  in  her  social 
poise  and  remarkable  stock  of  knowledge.  Theodosia  knew  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German  and  the  best  English  authors;  she  played 
the  harp  and  the  pianoforte,  rode,  skated  and  danced  extremely 
well.  And  besides,  she  was  beautiful,  with  a  Grecian  profile, 
large,  sparkling  eyes,  a  lovely  color  and  fresh,  sweet  mouth.  The 
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great  Stuart  had  painted  her  in  a  gown  with  filmy  shirred  top  hug¬ 
ging  her  round  young  neck  and  shoulders,  and  a  skilfully  careless 
shawl.  In  a  few  years,  John  Vanderlyn  would  do  of  her  what 
critics  today  think  is  his  most  masterly  portrait,  one  which  for 
“bite”  and  power  is  compared  to  Picasso  in  the  modern  school. 

As  a  result  of  Burr’s  generosity,  Vanderlyn  soon  thereafter 
sailed  for  Paris — the  first  American  to  go  to  France  to  study  art. 
He  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  in  1808  his  heroic  canvas, 
“Marius  on  the  Ruins  at  Carthage,”  won  for  him  the  Napoleon 
gold  medal  at  the  Louvre.  He  had  painted  it  in  Rome.  It  is  now  in 
the  Sherman  Memorial  Building  in  San  Francisco,  presented  by 
the  heirs  of  Bishop  Leonard  Kip,  who  became  the  owner  during 
Vanderlyn’s  lifetime.  In  the  same  year  Vanderlyn  produced  his 
“Ariadne,”  a  nude  which  when  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
delighted  and  shocked  the  populace  in  about  equal  proportions.  It 
was  the  first  nude  exhibited  in  this  country  by  an  American  artist. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  short  stay 
and  painted  two  views  of  Niagara  Falls,  which  he  had  engraved  in 
England.  The  originals  are  now  in  the  Kingston  Senate  House 
Museum. 

The  economic  upheavals  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  sent 
Vanderlyn  back  to  New  York.  During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  had 
repaid,  with  interest,  his  indebtedness  to  Aaron  Burr  by  befriend¬ 
ing  him  during  the  lean  years  of  the  latter’s  exile,  lending  him 
funds  and  sharing  his  hardships.  They  remained  close  friends 
during  the  stay  of  both  in  New  York  and  until  Burr’s  death. 

The  year  of  Vanderlyn’s  return,  he  leased  from  the  Common 
Council  of  New  York  City,  land  at  the  northeast  corner  of  City 
Hall  Park  and  sank  all  his  own  funds,  plus  what  he  could  borrow, 
in  building  a  rotunda  or  circular  building,  in  which  he  exhibited  a 
panorama  of  Versailles  painted  by  himself,  with  battlepieces  and 
views  of  Paris,  Athens  and  Mexico  by  others.  This  old-time 
equivalent  of  the  moving  picture  travelog  attracted  the  public  and 
by  1829  was  producing  an  income  and  enabling  Vanderlyn  to  pay 
his  debts,  when  the  common  council  refused  to  renew  the  lease. 

A  sense  of  irreparable  injury  and  injustice  from  that  time 
weighed  on  Vanderlyn’s  spirits  and  warped  his  nature,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  commissions  were  given  him  in  considerable  number. 
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Portraits  of  President  Monroe,  Governor  Yates,  Governor  George 
Clinton,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Zachary  Taylor  came  from  his 
brush,  and  in  1836  he  was  allotted  one  thousand  dollars  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  portrait  of  Washington  to  hang  in  the  Hall  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  sum  raised  to  $2,500  by  unanimous  vote  of  Congress 
after  viewing  the  finished  portrait. 

Another  important  government  commission  came  his  way  when 
in  1839  he  was  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  panels  of  the  rotunda  at 
Washington.  He  selected  as  his  subject  the  landing  of  Columbus, 
and  sailed  for  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  seven  years  before 
returning  with  his  work.  Though  this  is  not  considered  one  of  his 
best  paintings,  it  is  extremely  well  known  to  the  public  through  its 
reproduction  on  the  five  dollar  bank  notes  of  the  United  States. 

A  bit  of  Ulster  County  lore  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  Van- 
derlyn’s  model  for  Columbus  was  a  Kingston  man,  James  Du 
Mond,  a  giant  who  weighed  over  250  pounds,  with  height  to  cor¬ 
respond.  This  is  vouched  for  by  Agnes  Scott  Smith,  who  remem¬ 
bers  hearing  her  great-grandmother,  who  was  the  niece  of  James 
Du  Mond,  point  out  how  much  the  Columbus  on  the  bank  note 
resembled  “Uncle  Jim.” 

Through  the  unfaithfulness  of  an  agent,  Vanderlyn  lost  a 
quarter  of  the  money  which  Congress  had  appropriated  for  the 
Columbus  picture,  and  returned  to  America  bitterly  poor.  He 
spent  the  next  few  years  painting  portraits  at  low  prices,  spending 
much  of  his  time  at  Kingston,  where  he  lived  in  a  bare  attic  room 
in  the  Kingston  Hotel  on  Crown  Street,  removed  a  few  years  ago. 
His  portraits  of  this  period  are  inferior  to  his  earlier  work.  Some¬ 
thing  had  broken  in  him,  he  was  drinking  hard,  and  yet  he  still 
cherished  a  grand  scheme,  that  of  founding  a  national  art  gallery  in 
Washington,  similar  to  the  Louvre  of  Paris  and  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  in  London.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1852,  he  had  great 
hopes  that  Congress  would  pass  the  bill  then  before  it,  authorizing 
him  to  construct  a  building  to  house  a  national  collection,  and  in  the 
late  summer,  went  himself  to  Washington  to  lobby  for  the  plan. 
But  Congress  adjourned  in  September  without  taking  action. 

Vanderlyn  came  back  to  Kingston  and  the  old  hotel  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  and  that  afternoon  spent  two  hours  with  his  old  friend, 
Marius  Schoonmaker,  who,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  had  worked 
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for  the  bill.  The  next  morning,  Schoonmaker  was  summoned  in 
haste  to  the  hotel.  There,  on  the  bare  cot  in  the  attic  room,  lay  the 
old  artist,  never  again  to  put  brush  on  canvas,  but  with  his  right 
hand  upraised  as  if,  in  his  death  hour,  the  inspiration  to  paint  had 
for  the  last  time  visited  him. 

There  were  rumors  of  suicide,  not  mentioned  in  the  published 
accounts  of  his  death  nor  in  the  eloquent  sermon  which  the  Rev. 
Cornelius  D.  Westbrook  preached  at  the  funeral  service  in  the 
ancestral  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  John  Vanderlyn,  penniless, 
was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  village  trustees,  but  the  “Brick 
Church”  was  crowded  with  friends  and  neighbors  come  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  to  one  who  had  given  lasting  honor  to  Kingston.  Not 
for  many  years  would  John  Vanderlyn  have  a  stone  to  mark  his 
grave  in  Wiltwyck  Cemetery;  but  at  last  Henry  Abbey,  of  Ron- 
dout,  a  sensitive  and  faithful  laborer  in  literary  fields,  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected,  inscribed  to  John  Vanderlyn,  “A  Man  of 
Genius,  An  Artist  of  Renown,  An  Honor  -to  his  Country,  He 
Achieved  Broad  and  Enduring  Fame.” 

Ulster  County  today  is  proud  of  this  son  whose  genius  is  unmis¬ 
takable  and  who,  in  spite  of  faults  and  frailties,  struggled  always 
to  advance  the  best  interests  of  American  art.  The  ideal  of  John 
Vanderlyn’s  closing  years,  a  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  realized  long  after  he  died.  And  in  his  own  home  town, 
the  permanent  collections  of  Vanderlyn  paintings  in  the  Senate 
House  Museum  are  of  not  only  local,  but  national  interest,  while 
the  special  loan  exhibition  held  in  connection  with  the  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Festival  of  May,  1938,  was  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
event.  Mrs.  E.  Crane  Chadbourne  and  Edward  E.  Coykendall  were 
mainly  responsible  for  assembling  from  far  and  near  all  the  known 
and  available  canvases,  including  his  “Theodosia  Burr”  and  “Marius 
on  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,”  with  many  other  portraits  and  sketches. 
Judge  Alphonso  T.  Clearwater,  whose  collection  of  Vanderlyns 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  one  in  the  Senate  House  Museum,  has  left 
for  himself  no  more  fitting  memorial  than  this  noteworthy  gift. 

It  should  be  added  that  John  Vanderlyn’s  nephew,  John,  son  of 
Nicholas,  was  also  a  portrait  painter  of  merit.  He  resided  in 
Kingston. 
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Hudson  River  School — In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  a  group 
of  painters,  Thomas  Cole,  of  Catskill,  Frederick  Church  and 
others,  became  known  as  the  Hudson  River  School,  both  from  their 
paintings  depicting  landscapes  along  that  river  and  because  most  of 
them  lived  nearby. 

Worthington  Whittredge,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
group,  often  visited  Phoenicia  and  has  left  landscapes  of  scenes  in 
that  neighborhood  which  are  now  in  museums  or  owned  by  private 
collectors.  Jervis  McEntee,  of  Rondout  (1828-91),  a  member  of 
the  national  academy  from  1861,  painted  in  a  style  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Hudson  River  group.  Much  of  his  work  represented 
Ulster  County  scenery  in  its  more  sombre  aspects.  “  Melancholy 
Days  Have  Come,”  and  “Last  Days  of  Autumn”  are  typical  titles. 

Nelson  Elting,  of  Highland,  was  a  mid-nineteenth  century 
painter  of  talent,  though  not  well  known.  He  also  specialized  in 
photography  and  made  a  valuable  record  of  local  persons  and 
scenes. 

Julia  E.  Dillon,  a  cousin  of  Jervis  McEntee’s,  who  resided  in 
Kingston,  was  a  painter  whose  exquisitely  rendered  flower  sub¬ 
jects  are  cherished  by  many  friends  in  the  county  and  elsewhere. 

Sally  Nash,  of  Kingston  (Mrs.  Willard  Nash),  is  a  landscape, 
portrait  and  flower  painter  of  distinction. 

A  well-known  artist  of  the  central  part  of  the  county  is  Jane 
Mumford  Pearson  (Mrs.  Harry  G.  Pearson),  of  High  Falls. 
Interested  particularly  in  portrait  work,  she  has  concentrated  on 
miniatures,  and  has  exhibited  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London  and  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniatures 
in  Philadelphia,  besides  numerous  smaller  shows.  In  1943  she  was 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  in  recognition  of  high  achievement 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  her  miniatures 
were  sent  for  exhibit  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  District  of  Columbia. 

Woodstock  Art  Colony — In  the  spring  of  1902  a  stranger  to 
Woodstock  created  great  excitement  in  the  village  by  trying  to  buy 
most  of  the  farms  between  George  Mead’s  boarding  house  high  up 
on  Overlook  Mountain,  and  Woodstock  village.  He  found  the 
farmers  reluctant  to  sell,  some  through  attachment  to  their  land, 
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others  through  a  suspicion  that  a  land  boom  was  in  the  making. 
But  he  persevered  until  he  had  acquired  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  acres  in  the  locality  now  known  as  Byrdcliffe,  with  some 
land  extending  up  the  Rock  City  Road,  and  soon  the  building  of 
new  houses  was  begun,  and  old  barns  became  transformed  into 
studios.  So  began  Woodstock’s  Art  Colony,  now  in  its  forty-first 
year,  nationally  and  internationally  famous. 

The  stranger,  Bolton  Brown,  was  the  agent  for  Ralph  Rad- 
clifife  Whitehead,  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  Englishman,  Oxford 
University  graduate  and  friend  of  William  Morris,  who,  after 
several  years’  residence  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  desired  to 
found  an  arts  and  crafts  colony  near  the  eastern  seaboard,  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  large  cities.  While  Mr.  Brown  looked  for  a  site  in  the 
North,  Mr.  Whitehead  and  his  friend,  Hervey  White,  a  young 
Kansas  author,  were  prospecting  the  South,  especially  the  Caro- 
linas.  Brown’s  report  of  Woodstock — he  viewed  it  first  from 
Mead’s  Gap,  while  on  a  hiking  trip  from  Catskill — brought  the 
other  two  here,  in  May,  1902.  Decision  was  made  within  a  few 
hours.  Mr.  Whitehead  placed  $10,000  in  a  Kingston  bank  to 
Brown’s  credit  and  departed.  A  few  months  later,  when  their 
house  was  ready  at  “White  Pines”  in  the  locality  named  by  them 
Byrdcliffe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitehead  came  to  Woodstock  with 
their  two  young  sons,  Ralph  and  Peter.  From  that  day  to  his 
death,  Mr.  Whitehead  was  an  important  factor  in  Woodstock  life, 
bringing  not  only  money  but  a  deep  love  for  art,  crafts  and  letters 
which  has  immeasurably  enriched  the  community.  Mrs.  White- 
head  and  her  surviving  son,  Peter,  still  reside  at  Byrdcliffe. 

Bolton  Brown,  before  that  time  an  art  teacher  at  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  became  famous  as  an  etcher,  lithographer  and 
painter,  and  died  at  Zena  in  1935.  Hervey  White  soon  founded 
his  own  colony  at  the  Woodstock- West  Hurley  Road  on  a  farm 
named  by  him  the  Maverick,  noted  for  its  August  Festival  (now  a 
thing  of  the  past)  and  for  the  top  notch  musicians,  authors  and 
artists  who  have  located  there.  The  Byrdcliffe  Arts  and  Crafts 
Colony  workers  for  a  time  produced  paintings,  prints,  pottery, 
textiles  and  metal  work  in  the  original  colony  area,  where  many 
bought  their  homes,  but  others  inevitably  overflowed  to  other  parts 
of  the  township. 
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The  decision  of  the  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York  to 
locate  its  summer  school  in  Woodstock  in  1906  brought  a  number 
of  young  artists  here,  most  of  whom  have  since  become  famous. 
There  have  been  other  successful  art  schools  run  by  artist  groups 
or  individuals  and  it  is  usually  possible  to  obtain  in  Woodstock 
instruction  in  almost  any  art  or  craft. 

The  famous  Armory  Show  of  paintings  and  sculpture  in  New 
York  City  in  1913  converted  a  number  of  the  Woodstock  artists  to 
modernism,  which  has  since  been  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  colony, 
though  conservative  artists  are  also  to  be  found  here. 


Woodstock  Playhouse 


Two  summer  theatres  have  given  productions  of  more  than 
average  merit.  The  first  built  was  the  Maverick  Theatre,  in  Her- 
vey  White’s  colony,  its  large,  rustic  edifice  dating  from  1924,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  one  thousand.  Dudley  Digges,  Helen  Hayes, 
Charles  McArthur,  Edward  G.  Robinson,  Gladys  Hurlburt  and 
other  well-known  professionals  have  appeared  there.  In  the  summer 
of  1941,  a  talented  group  of  dramatic  students  produced  worth¬ 
while  plays  under  the  direction  of  Cecil  Clovelly. 

The  Woodstock  Playhouse  was  built  in  1938  by  Robert  Elwyn, 
Albert  E.  Milliken,  of  Kingston,  being  the  architect.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  modern  and  comfortable  theatre,  both  for  actors  and 
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audience,  of  any  summer  theatre  in  the  East.  Mr.  Elwyn  is  a 
native  son  of  Woodstock,  who  received  his  training  at  Elizabeth 
Grimble’s  School  of  the  Theatre  in  New  York  City,  took  part  in 
Broadway  productions  there  and  produced  plays  at  the  Maverick 
previously.  He  is  at  present  in  Hollywood  on  a  seven-year  con¬ 
tract,  directing  films  for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Many  well- 
known  actors  and  actresses  have  recently  appeared  at  the  Wood- 
stock  Playhouse,  including  Sinclair  Lewis,  Ivan  Triesault,  Patricia 
Peardon  (in  the  summer  previous  to  her  success  in  “Junior  Miss”), 
Jessie  Royce  Landon,  Sally  Rand,  Luella  Gear,  Claire  Luce,  Frank 
M.  Thomas  and  Frankie  Thomas,  and  Elissa  Landi.  It  is  noted  as 
a  try-out  theatre.  The  Woodstock  audience  reaction  is  similar  to 
that  of  New  York  audiences  on  account  of  the  many  cultivated 
people  present.  The  scarcity  of  gasoline  has  at  present  stopped 
play  production,  but  it  still  functions  as  a  moving  picture  theatre. 

For  many  years  a  group  of  top  notch  Philharmonic  players 
has  given  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  at  the  Maverick  Concert 
Hall,  built  by  Hervey  White.  Pierre  Henrotte,  formerly  concert 
master  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  arranged  summer  con¬ 
certs  by  noted  musicians  at  the  Playhouse  from  1938  till  lately. 
All  of  the  Woodstock  musicians  have  been  exceedingly  generous 
in  giving  their  services  for  benefit  performances. 

The  Woodstock  Craft  Guild,  started  in  1940,  is  a  cooperative 
enterprise  with  a  large  active  membership,  at  present  located  in  the 
old  De  Forest  house  in  the  village,  usually  called  the  Jack  Horner 
Shop. 

The  Woodstock  Historical  Society,  started  in  1930  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Martin  Schuetze  and  others,  has  published  a  set  of  fourteen 
booklets  dealing  with  the  history  of  old  Woodstock  and  of  its  art 
colony,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  much  interesting  mate¬ 
rial.  For  a  time  it  held  many  interesting  summer  meetings  and  it 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  Sesquicentennial 
celebration. 

The  Woodstock  Art  Association  operates  one  of  the  most  noted 
summer  art  galleries  in  the  East,  with  at  least  three  notable  exhibi¬ 
tions  yearly,  and  others  by  special  arrangement.  Other  art  gal¬ 
leries,  privately  owned,  show  small  collections  and  one-man  shows 
to  advantage. 
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A  list  of  the  creative  persons  who  have  made  Woodstock  their 
home  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  has  been  prepared,  but  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  space  limitation  must  be  omitted.  It  included  leading  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  world  of  painting,  sculpture,  arts  and  crafts,  music, 
literature,  education,  illustration,  social  work,  and  archaeology. 
Such  people  in  turn  attract  others,  either  active  workers,  or  sym¬ 
pathetic,  cultivated  people  who  find  the  township  a  satisfactory 
place  of  residence.  The  great  variety  of  interests,  combined  with 
the  wonderful  mountain  scencery,  make  Woodstock  a  locality  of 
unusual  charm. 

Writers 

Charles  G.  De  Witt,  of  Kingston,  had  a  national  reputation 
as  a  writer  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  While  editor  of  the 
“Ulster  Sentinel,”  he  published  the  personally  gathered  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Revolutionary  veterans,  such  as  Captain  Jeremiah  Sny¬ 
der  (through  his  son,  Elias),  Peter  Short  and  others,  who  had 
been  captured  by  Indians  and  Tories  and  taken  to  Canada,  which 
are  of  great  historical  value.  He  was  United  States  Congressman, 
1829-31,  and  was  appointed  charge  d’affaires  to  Central  America. 
He  died  while  on  vacation  at  his  home  in  Ulster  County,  on  April 
12,  1839. 

Henry  Abbey  was  the  best  known  literary  figure  in  the  county 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  of  Ulster  to  have  his  work  published.  He  was  born 
in  Rondout,  July  11,  1842,  son  of  Stephen  and  Caroline  (Vail) 
Abbey,  was  an  assistant  editor  on  the  “Rondout  Courier”  and 
about  1861  published  his  first  volume  of  verse,  “May  Dreams,” 
dedicated  by  permission  to  William  Cullen  Bryant.  He  became 
a  successful  flour  merchant  in  Rondout,  but  nevertheless  continued 
his  literary  work,  bringing  out  books  of  poems  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  and  also  contributing  to  the  best  known  magazines  of  the 
day,  “Harper’s  Monthly”  and  “Weekly,”  Bret  Harte’s  “Overland 
Monthly,”  “Chambers’  Journal,”  etc.  Many  of  his  poems  described 
Ulster  County  scenery  and  happenings. 

Benjamin  M.  Brink,  of  the  old  county  family,  a  Kingston  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  a  native  of  Saugerties,  for  ten  years  edited  and  wrote 
much  of  the  contents  of  the  historical  magazine,  “Olde  Ulster.” 
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He  did  a  great  work  for  New  York  State  and  Americana  in  gen¬ 
eral,  as  well  as  for  the  county,  in  his  chosen  field. 

The  career  of  John  Burroughs,  the  great  naturalist  writer,  has 
been  described  in  Chapter  VI. 

Mrs.  Annie  E.  P.  Searing,  long  a  resident  of  Kingston,  who 
made  the  Catskill  legends  the  subject  of  her  book,  “Land  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,”  published  in  the  1880s  and  now  considered  of  great 
value,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Mary 
Elizabeth  (Orr)  Pidgeon,  and  spent  her  childhood  in  the  Hudson 
River  home  of  her  father,  just  above  Saugerties,  now  the  estate  of 
John  G.  M.  Hilton. 

This  early  environment  became  the  setting  for  many  of  her 
books.  A  member  of  the  class  of  1878  at  Vassar  College,  Annie  E. 
Pidgeon  married,  in  1880,  John  W.  Searing,  born  in  Saugerties, 
March  22,  1855,  son  of  Seaman  G.  Searing,  member  of  Assembly. 
They  lived  for  many  years  in  Kingston,  where  Mr.  Searing  was  a 
leading  lawyer. 

Mrs.  Searing’s  short  stories  and  verses  appeared  for  years  in 
“Harper’s  Magazine,”  the  “Century,”  “Smart  Set,”  “Harper’s 
Bazaar,”  “Red  Book,”  “Short  Stories,”  “Ladies’  Home  Journal,” 
the  “Delineator,”  and  other  publications.  In  her  later  years  she 
wrote  a  charming  book  for  children,  “When  Granny  Was  a  Little 
Girl,”  based  on  her  Saugerties  recollections. 

She  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  early  woman’s  suffrage 
movement,  a  friend  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Har¬ 
riet  May  Mills  and  other  outstanding  women,  and  active  in  the 
founding  of  the  Kingston  City  Hospital,  the  library,  and  State 
Charities  Aid  Association.  An  enduring  result  of  her  writing  and 
organizing  ability  is  the  Home  Bureau  Organization  of  Kingston 
and  elsewhere,  which  was  developed  after  the  First  World  War 
following  her  nationally  read  women’s  department  in  the  “Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,”  urging  home  canning  and  vegetable  growing  by 
farm  women.  Mrs.  Searing  died  recently  in  her  pre-Revolutionary 
stone  house  on  Pearl  Street,  Kingston,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year. 

Many  famous  writers  have  lived  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
in  the  county  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Woodstock  Art  Colony. 
Among  these  have  been  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Evelyn  Scott,  Edna 
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St.  Vincent  Millay,  John  Dewey,  Sinclair  Lewis.  Clement  Ran¬ 
dolph  (co-author  of  “Rain”),  Will  Durant,  Hervey  White,  Allan 
Updegraff,  Marian  Bullard,  and  Edmund  Gilligan  are  permanent 
residents. 

Adin  Ballou,  a  poet  of  distinction,  whose  chief  medium  of  pub¬ 
lication  is  the  “New  York*  Herald  Tribune,”  resides  in  Kingston. 

Architecture 

Professional  architecture  made  its  appearance  in  the  county 
with  the  building  of  the  Kingston  First  Dutch  Church,  noticed  else¬ 
where,  in  1852. 

A  pictorial  record  of  the  county’s  Gothic  era  in  housebuilding  is 
contained  in  Beers’  “Atlas  of  Ulster  County,”  1870.  The  turreted 
hip-roofed  mansions  of  the  canal,  cement,  shipping  and  brick  mag¬ 
nates  have  a  certain  charm,  especially  when  they  were  set  in  the 
lawns  and  shrubbery  made  fashionable  by  Andrew  J.  Downing,  of 
Newburgh,  originator  of  landscape  gardening  in  America. 

The  Kingston  City  Hall,  an  exuberant  building  in  red  brick 
Italian  Gothic,  belonged  to  this  period.  It  was  built  in  1873  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000.  It  was  remodeled  in  1928  after  being  partially 
destroyed  by  fire. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Dutch  Colonial  style  has  been  the 
favorite  in  the  county,  to  which  by  old  association  and  natural 
background  it  is  particularly  suited. 

Leading  practitioners  of  Colonial  restoration  and  new  archi¬ 
tecture  of  this  type  are  Messrs.  Teller  &  Halverson,  of  Kingston. 
Myron  S.  Teller,  senior  partner  of  this  firm,  is  the  son  of  Myron 
Teller,  of  the  same  place.  He  received  his  architectural  education 
in  New  York  City  and  began  practice  in  Kingston  about  1900.  In 
1926  he  became  associated  with  Harry  Halverson,  a  native  of  New 
York  City,  but  a  resident  of  Kingston  from  a  very  early  age.  Mr. 
Halverson  is  a  graduate  from  the  School  of  Architecture,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University.  It  would  be  impossible  on  account  of  lack  of 
space  to  detail  all  the  work  of  this  firm.  Recent  and  important 
achievements  are:  the  Myron  Michael  School,  Kingston,  finished 
1938;  the  Kingston  City  Laboratory;  the  Ulster  County  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Hospital  (see  Chapter  III),  said  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  to  be  one  of  the  best  planned  hospitals  in  the  State; 
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Kingston  Stadium  (1933);  New  Paltz  High  School;  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  New  Paltz;  rectory  St.  John’s  Church,  King¬ 
ston  (a  restoration);  museum  (new)  and  residence  (restoration) 
of  Howard  C.  Sykes  near  Accord,  Ulster  County;  new  State 
Armory,  Kingston. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  Myron  S.  Teller  owns  and 
superintends  a  shop  on  Washington  Avenue,  Kingston,  where 
antique  hardware  is  handwrought  by  blacksmiths  and  iron  work¬ 
ers  according  to  the  designs  drawn  by  him  from  old  models  found 
in  the  county.  From  this  shop  came  hardware  units  for  the  new 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Park;  the  Jumel  mansion, 
New  York  City;  the  residence  of  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania;  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  Chapter  House,  Kingston;  Sally  Tock  Inn  (residence  of  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Chadbourne),  Stone  Ridge,  and  many  other  well-known 
Colonial  buildings,  both  public  and  private. 

Another  leading  architect  in  the  county  is  Albert  Edward  Mil- 
liken,  of  Kingston,  who  first  came  to  this  locality  in  1913  as  coun¬ 
selor  of  a  boys’  camp  in  Whiteport.  His  architectural  education 
was  received  at  Cornell  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1924.  He  also  while  at  college  specialized  in  various  dramatic 
activities  and  soon  after  leaving  there  worked  in  New  York  City  as 
assistant  to  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  well  known  stage  set  designer. 
Following  a  well-rounded  architectural  experience,  which  included 
four  years  as  senior  architect  in  the  Division  of  Architecture,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  Albany,  where  he  helped 
design  the  new  armories  in  Kingston  and  Newburgh,  he  started 
practice  in  Kingston  in  1935. 

The  Woodstock  Playhouse,  described  elsewhere,  is  the  very 
successful  result .  of  Mr.  Milliken’s  dramatic  interests  and  his 
architectural  ability.  Other  work  includes  the  restoration  of 
Andries  De  Witt  Colonial  stone  house  of  N.  E.  Heit  in  Hurley, 
new  houses  for  Roger  Loughran,  Hurley,  and  Dr.  Goodyear, 
Joseph  Levine  and  Thomas  Coffey,  of  Kingston ;  the  new  Hurley 
grade  school;  modernization  of  several  shops  in  Kingston  and 
elsewhere;  Norman  Elwyn’s  house  in  Woodstock,  and  many 
others. 
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With  his  wife,  who  was  Phyllis  Myer,  of  Kingston,  and  their 
four  children,  Mr.  Milliken  resides  in  a  stone  house  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  on  the  Kingston-Hurley  Road,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Myer’s  grandfather.  He  has  lately  been  employed 
for  two  years  in  government  work  connected  with  the  Army  Air 
Base  at  Bermuda. 

Gerard  W.  Betts  has  also  been  for  many  years  one  of  King¬ 
ston’s  leading  architects. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Religion 


The  Dutch  Reformed  Church — To  give  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  many  fields  of  religious  endeavor  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  county  from  the  first  beginnings  of  organized  religion 
in  1659  to  the  present  time  would  require  enlarging  this  work  to 
encyclopedic  proportions,  and  for  that  reason  only  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  aspects  of  some  of  its  churches  can  be  touched  on  here. 

Mother  of  churches,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  venerability 
and  continued  influence,  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Kingston  cannot  help  but  dominate  the  historic  scene.  Though  its 
massive  stone  building  in  the  heart  of  uptown  Kingston  dates  only 
from  1852,  its  recorded  history  goes  back  to  a  date  even  earlier 
than  the  oldest  of  the  crumbling  gravestones  which  surround  it — 
back  to  1659,  when  Kingston  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  its 
predecessor,  Wiltwyck,  had  existed  for  only  two  years. 

The  first  settlers  of  Esopus,  though  no  Puritans,  were  deeply 
religious.  Living  precariously  in  their  tiny  stronghold  in  the 
midst  of  constant  danger,  they  looked  to  their  home  church  for 
guidance  and  comfort,  and  in  the  fall  of  1659  petitioned  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam  that  a  young  ministerial  candidate,  Hermanus 
Blom,  who  had  preached  to  them  on  August  17,  while  on  a  visit  to 
America,  should  become  their  pastor.  The  request  was  granted. 
Blom,  who  had  to  go  back  to  Holland  to  be  ordained,  arrived  at 
Esopus  September  5,  1660,  with  his  wife  Anna,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  with  great  zeal  to  caring  for  his  wilderness  flock.  He  under¬ 
went  literally  a  trial  by  fire  in  the  disaster  of  the  Second  Esopus 
War  and  both  on  that  ghastly  day  and  in  the  long  anxious  summer 
that  followed,  showed  himself  a  valiant  man  and  true  pastor,  but 
a  year  or  so  later  the  poverty  stricken  condition  of  the  settlers  and 
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their  consequent  inability  to  pay  his  salary,  forced  him  to  return  to 
Holland,  his  wife,  meanwhile,  having  died  in  New  York  from  one 
of  the  fevers  then  prevalent. 

Dominie  Blom  had  many  successors  in  the  Kingston  pastorate, 
most,  like  Dominie  Laurentius  Van  Gaasbeek  (who  left  many 
descendants  in  the  county),  scholarly  men  of  excellent  character — a 
few  not  so  esteemed.  The  field  which  they  covered  was  in  early  days 
very  large.  Over  the  hard-packed  snow  or  along  the  dusty  summer 
roads,  crossing  streams  swollen  by  spring  rains  or  surprising  the 
deer  in  the  bare  aisled  forests  of  autumn,  the  Kingston  pastors 
went  back  and  forth:  to  Marbletown,  Rochester,  Wawarsing, 
Shawangunk,  Mamakating  (Wurtsboro) ;  to  Shokan,  Woodstock 
and  Shandaken ;  sometimes  also  across  the  Hudson  to  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  or  Rhinebeck. 

To  them  also  in  Kingston  came  from  this  great  area,  lovers  and 
parents,  for  marriages  and  baptisms.  Locked  in  a  bank  vault  in 
Kingston  are  the  church  books  with  the  ecclesiastical  minutes  and 
treasurers’  accounts,  the  baptismal  and  marriage  entries  dating 
from  1660  to  the  present  day.  The  latter  from  1660  to  1809  are 
available  in  a  printed  volume,  the  monumental  work  of  the  late 
Chaplain  Roswell  Randall  Hoes,  financed  by  the  late  public-spirited 
Samuel  D.  Coykendall,  of  Kingston,  New  York. 

Omitting  the  New  Paltz  Reformed  Church,  organized  in  1683, 
which  for  a  number  of  years  stood  by  itself  and  did  not  become 
affiliated  with  the  Kingston  Church  till  1772,  the  other  Dutch 
Reformed  churches  of  the  county  were  formed  in  the  following 
order:  Accord  (the  old  Rochester  Church),  having  its  own  build¬ 
ing  from  1710;  Katsbaan,  1732;  Shawangunk,  1737;  Wawar¬ 
sing,  1752;  New  Hurley,  1770;  Klein  Esopus  (Ulster  Park), 
1791;  Shokan,  1791;  Bloomingdale  (Bloomington),  1796;  Wood- 
stock,  1799;  Hurley,  1801;  Roxbury  (now  in  Delaware  County), 
1802;  Flatbush,  1807;  Clove  (High  Falls),  1807.  The  list  of 
later  Dutch  Reformed  parishes  is  too  long  to  be  given  here. 

The  present  First  Dutch  Church  building  in  Kingston  is  the 
fourth  of  this  congregation  to  stand  on  or  near  the  site.  The  log 
church  and  parsonage  built  by  the  Wiltwyckers  in  1661  was  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Wall  and  Main  streets.  Next  came  a  stone 
church,  sixty  by  forty-five  feet,  erected  in  1670,  on  the  southeast 
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corner  of  the  present  churchyard,  with  painted  glass  windows. 
This  was  repaired  in  1721  during  the  pastorate  of  Dominie  Petrus 
Vas,  at  which  time  it  was  enlarged  to  be  sixty  feet  square  and  a  Doop 
Huys  added  to  serve  as  a  place  of  baptism,  a  consistory  room,  and 
visiting  space  for  the  congregation  before  and  after  service.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  on  November  26,  1752,  New 
Style;  extended,  1790;  and 
demolished  in  1836.  It  had 
a  bell  tower  with  a  rooster  on 
top. 

Third  came  the  Brick 
Church,  dedicated  August  20, 

1833,  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Wall  and  Main  streets, 
which  is  now  enclosed  in  St. 

Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Building. 

The  corner  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  fourth,  church  was  laid 
on  May  20,  1851.  It  was 
dedicated  September  28,  1852, 
under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  John  Cantine  Farrell 
Hoes,  D.  D.,  pastor,  1845- 
1867.  It  is  the  work  of  the 
noted  American  architect, 

Minard  LaFever,  who  lost 
his  life,  it  is  said,  through 
cotnracting  pneumonia,  in 
1854,  while  inspecting  repairs  on  the  roof,  which  had  been  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  crashing  of  the  steeple  in  1853  during  a  wind  storm. 
Its  architecture,  highly  praised  at  the  time,  has  stood  the  test  of 
age  well.  The  material  is  the  native  bluestone  and  the  vaulted 
ceiling  is  copied  from  St.  Paul’s,  London. 

The  bell  of  the  present  church  was  made  in  Amsterdam  in  1794 
and  shipped  to  Kingston  at  a  total  cost  of  $515.19.  Its  sound 
proved  a  great  disappointment  and  the  church  fathers  were  about 
to  return  it,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  that  such  a  large  bell 
should  not  be  hung  from  a  straight  axis.  Rehanging  the  bell 
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solved  the  problem  and  its  deep  tones  rang  out  across  the  valley 
for  seven  miles. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  1942-43,  its  chimes  and  pealing  of  the 
midnight  hour,  previously  recorded,  were  broadcast  in  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  people  of  Holland,  suffering  under  the  Nazi  regime. 

The  broadcast  was  arranged  by  the  Netherlands  Information 
Bureau.  Harry  D.  Sleight,  veteran  sexton  of  the  church,  whose 
ancestor,  Cornelis  Barentsen  Sleght  was  one  of  the  founders,  was 
the  ringer.  W.  Whiting  Fredenburgh,  organist;  the  Rev.  Arthur 
E.  Oudenmool,  pastor;  Bartram  H.  Houghtaling  and  former 
Sheriff  Abram  Molyneaux,  all  of  Dutch  descent,  also  took  part, 
as  did  Mayor  William  F.  Edelmuth.  Representatives  of  the 
bureau  who  were  present  for  the  recording  were  J.  W.  F.  Stoppel- 
man,  editor  of  the  “Netherland  News,”  and  Onno  Liebert, 
announcer  and  radio  organizer  for  their  daily  broadcasts,  who  had 
escaped  from  Holland  after  the  Nazis  took  possession. 

The  Second  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Kingston  was  organ¬ 
ized  January  9,  1849,  by  permission  from  the  First  Dutch  Church, 
which  was  at  that  time  overcrowded.  A  site  was  selected  on  Fair 
Street  and  the  present  church  was  begun  in  1852. 

The  Rev.  James  Cantine — “Among  the  names  now  a  legend 
along  the  romantic  coast  of  Arabia,”  wrote  Lowell  Thomas  in  his 
introduction  to  “The  Golden  Milestone,”  “are  those  of  Cantine  and 
Zwemer.  From  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  the  Gulf  of  Oman, 
from  Mokka  to  Muscat,  from  the  mysterious  Arabian  City  of 
Sana  to  Basrah,  the  home  of  Sinbad  the  sailor,  from  Aden  to 
Baghdad,  the  names  of  Cantine  and  Zwemer  are  now  a  part  of  the 
Arabian  Legend.” 

James  Cantine,  one  of  the  authors  and  missionaries  thus 
referred  to,  was  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  any  of  the 
many  distinguished  ministers  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the  county.  Born  in  Stone  Ridge, 
March  3,  1861,  the  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Hasbrouck)  Can¬ 
tine,  and  ordained  in  the  Second  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  King¬ 
ston,  he,  with  a  fellow-graduate  from  the  New  Brunswick  (New 
Jersey)  Theological  Seminary,  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  established,  in 
1891,  at  Basrah  the  first  mission  station  of  the  east  coast  of  Arabia 
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along  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  labored  in  the 
missions  of  Basrah,  Muscat  and  Baghdad.  It  was  largely  his 
vision  and  enterprise  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  United  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Mesopotamia  in  1924. 

Returning  to  America  because  of  ill  health  in  1929,  Dr.  Can- 
tine  continued  to  aid  the  mission  cause  by  lectures  and  other 
endeavors.  He  died  July  1, 

1940,  in  the  Kingston  Hos¬ 
pital.  His  wife,  the  former 
Elizabeth  DePree,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  the  first  single  woman 
ever  to  go  to  Arabia  on  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  died  in  Stone 
Ridge  in  1904. 

A  memorial  plaque  with 
profile  portrait  sculptured  by 
his  friend,  Allen  G.  Newman, 
was  recently  placed  in  the 
Stone  Ridge  Dutch  Reformed 
Church. 

Lutheran  Church — Second 
in  point  of  time  of  the  county 
churches  is  the  West  Camp 
Lutheran,  whose  place  of 
worship  was  built  in  a  valley 
north  of  Saugerties,  where 
the  present  St.  Paul’s  stands, 
in  the  winter  of  1710-11  by 
the  German  Palatines.  In  1732  the  Lutherans  combined  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  congregation  of  the  neighborhood  to  build  the  old¬ 
est  part  of  the  Katsbaan  Church,  which  they  later  sold  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  body.  They  themselves  had  no  resident  pastor  for  more 
than  a  century  and,  in  1791,  were  described  by  one  of  their  number 
as  “weak  and  scattered.” 

St.  Paul’s,  West  Camp,  considered  as  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  1710  church,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran  churches  in 
America,  celebrated  its  two  hundredth  anniversary  in  1930  under 
the  direction  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Mountz.  Its  present 
building  dates  from  1871 ;  the  previous  one  from  1832.  The  grave¬ 
stone  of  the  first  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal,  who  led  sev- 
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eral  migrations  of  his  people  to  the  Hudson,  is  embedded  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  church,  placed  there  by  the  Lutheran  League  in 
1895.  His  body  was  buried  underneath  the  church. 

Other  Lutheran  churches  are  at  Woodstock,  Saugerties  and 
Rondout. 

The  Protesant  Episcopal  Church — In  1696  an  Episcopal 
minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepburn,  was  sent  to  Kingston  by  the 
Governor,  but  failed  in  obtaining  a  congregation,  owing  to  the 
natural  preference  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  own  Dutch  Reformed 
Church. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  under  way  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  became  established  in  the 
county,  first  at  Saugerties  and  then  at  Kingston.  In  1831,  after 
several  years  of  private  services  at  the  house  of  Henry  Barclay, 
the  Episcopalians  of  that  place  built  their  beautiful  little  church  in 
the  classic  style  on  Barclay  Heights,  with  the  Rev.  Reuben  Sher¬ 
wood  as  their  first  rector.  Henry  Barclay  and  John  Watts  Kearny 
aided  much  towards  the  expenses.  It  later  acquired  the  Vander- 
poel  window  designed  by  William  Morris.  The  Rev.  William  T. 
Renison  is  the  present  rector. 

St.  John’s  in  Kingston  was  incorporated  August  6,  1832,  fol¬ 
lowing  services  held  for  several  years  in  Rondout  and  in  the  King¬ 
ston  Court  House  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  also  served  as  its  first 
rector.  It  is  a  bluestone  building  in  Gothic  style  on  Albany  Ave¬ 
nue.  A  parish  house  of  bluestone  was  added  in  1898  and  a  parson¬ 
age,  the  Colonial  dwelling  of  William  M.  Hayes  (formerly  Wessel 
Ten  Broeck’s),  restored  by  Teller  &  Halverson,  has  been  completed 
recently.  There  are  several  other  important  Episcopal  churches  of 
later  date  in  the  county. 

The  monastery  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
West  Park  was  dedicated  on  May  19,  1904.  It  is  a  religious  com¬ 
munity  within  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  had  its  origin  in  New 
York  City  in  1880.  Its  first  member  was  the  Rev.  James  O.  S. 
Huntington,  who  took  his  vows  in  1894.  During  its  earlier  years 
the  order  worked  in  the  Mission  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  on  the 
east  side  of  New  York  City.  It  later  had  its  headquarters  in  West¬ 
minster,  Maryland,  which  it  transferred  in  1904  to  West  Park. 
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The  members  wear  a  distinctive  habit,  traceable  to  St.  Augustine 
of  Hippo  in  North  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century — a 
white  robe  with  a  black  girdle  and  black  wooden  cross.  In  travel¬ 
ing  a  black  habit  of  the  same  shape  is  worn.  The  Rev.  Frederick 
H.  Sill,  founder  of  the  very  successful  Kent  School  for  boys  of 
Kent,  Connecticut,  is  a  member  of  this  order,  the  third  one  to  take 
the  vows.  The  West  Park  buildings  are  simple,  consisting  of 
chapels,  cloisters,  a  dormitory  and  accommodations  for  visitors. 

St.  Dunstans  Chapel,  Woodstock.  Old  Catholic — In  an  old 
red  barn  adjoining  the  Woodstock  Country  Club  on  the  Saugerties- 
Woodstock  Road,  Archbishop  William  Henry  Francis,  head  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  America,  holds  services  for  a  congregation 
attracted  by  the  high  ideals,  artistic  abilities  and  practical  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  this  leader  and  his  associates.  Archbishop  Francis  began 
his  ministrations  in  Woodstock  in  a  deserted  little  chapel,  formerly 
used  for  Episcopal  services  below  Mead’s  Mountain  House,  which 
received  the  name  of  Christ-on-the-Mount.  As  this  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  all  the  year  round  service,  the  Archbishop  and  his  gray 
clad  associates  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  removed  to  their  present 
site,  called  St.  Dunstan’s  Chapel,  which  they  have  beautified  with 
hand  carved  and  painted  church  fittings  of  their  own  workmanship 
and  gifts  of  sculpture  and  painting  from  several  artist  members  of 
the  congregation.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  unsolicited  contri¬ 
butions  only. 

The  Baptist  Church — A  reference  to  Baptists  in  “the  Valley” 
in  1770  was  made  in  the  appeal  of  Shawangunk  residents  for  a 
Dutch  Reformed  Church.  A  Baptist  Society  was  organized  in 
Plattekill  on  May  24,  1785,  at  the  house  of  Reuben  Drake,  and  a 
branch  of  this  at  Lattingtown  in  1789. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  at  Kingston  was  founded  August  1 1, 
1831,  with  Reuben  Nicolls  as  first  deacon,  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  earliest  building  was  a  frame  one  on 
Crown,  near  North  Front  Street.  Church  meetings  were  held  in 
Rondout,  Eddyville,  Glasco  and  Saugerties  and  branch  churches 
were  established  in  Saugerties,  Lackawack  and  Woodstock  between 
1833  and  1844. 

Baptismal  services  were  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  shores  of 
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creeks  and  ponds.  Near  Kingston  the  usual  place  of  baptism  was 
in  Esopus  Creek  just  above  the  bridge  and  records  show  that  many 
were  baptized  in  January  and  February  when  the  ice  had  to  be  cut 
for  the  purpose. 

From  such  beginnings  came  the  present  Baptist  Church  in 
Kingston  with  its  handsome  bluestone  church  building  on  Albany 
Avenue  (dedicated  on  January  23,  1868)  and  its  Bible  School 
Building,  erected  in  1927-28,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $55,000  (including 
other  improvements  to  the  church  and  parsonage) — as  completely 
equipped  for  religious  instruction  and  church  entertainments  as 
any  in  the  State.  This  church  is  noted  for  the  number  of  its  young 
people  who  have  become  ministers. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  church  of  the  Old  School  or  Primi¬ 
tive  Baptists  at  Shokan,  dating  from  many  years  before  the  Civil 
War.  Elder  Arnold  Bellows,  of  West  Hurley,  dean  and  historian 
of  this  denomination  in  Ulster  and  Greene  counties,  is  in  charge. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — The  first  Methodist  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  county  were  held  at  the  house  of  “Aunt  Hulda”  Hait  in 
Plattekill  in  1786,  and  that  of  John  Woolsey  in  Milton  in  1787. 
The  Rev.  Ezekiel  Cooper  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  that 
section  in  1786. 

Methodism  in  Kingston  dates  from  a  few  years  before  1830, 
when  members  of  the  sect  used  to  meet  for  worship  at  the  house  of 
Edward  O’Neill  in  Kingston,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Green 
and  North  Front  streets.  On  January  26,  1830,  the  first  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  village  was  incorporated,  and  the  first 
house  of  worship  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Fair  streets. 

St.  James  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  building  on  Fair  Street 
was  built  during  the  pastorate  of  William  F.  Anderson,  later 
Bishop  Anderson,  and  was  dedicated  with  a  week  of  services  in 
January,  1894. 

The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Shady, 
town  of  Woodstock,  built  the  parish  house  which  is  the  center  of 
community  activity  mainly  with  proceeds  from  handmade  quilts. 

The  Hasbrouck  Memorial  Building  connected  with  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  Modena  is  well  known  all  over  southern 
Ulster. 
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The  Shandaken  Center  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  celebrated 
its  centennial  in  November,  1940. 

Presbyterian  Church — Presbyterianism  took  root  first  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county.  In  the  village  of  Marlborough,  a 
Presbyterian  Society  was  organized  in  1750,  and  a  church  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1764.  The  building  was  opened  for  service  in  August  of 
that  year. 

In  the  winter  of  1779,  an  advertisement  was  run  in  the  “New 
York  Packet  and  American  Advertiser,”  then  published  in  Fish- 
kill,  that  Cornelius  Hasbrouck,  Thomas  Palmer  and  Samuel  Strat- 
ten  were  managers  of  New  Marlborough  lottery  in  Ulster  County 
for  raising  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  finish  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

Rondout  Presbyterian  Church — Soon  after  Rondout  became 
the  busy  terminus  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  two  young 
men  connected  with  it,  Walter  B.  Crane,  from  Southeast,  Putnam 
County,  and  George  W.  Endicott,  from  near  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  started  a  Sunday  school  in  that  village.  The  Rev.  John 
Mason  preached  there  on  the  third  Sunday  in  June,  1833,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rondout  was  organized  in  the  same  year. 
On  November  1,  1933,  the  church  celebrated  these  events  by  a 
centennial  banquet  and  dramatic  entertainment. 

A  handsome  church  building  was  completed  in  1873  and  a 
manse  built  later.  In  so  doing,  the  church  incurred  a  large  debt, 
which  was  paid  off  in  1907,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Charles  G. 
Ellis  and  the  chairmanship  of  Frank  R.  Powley.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  churches  of  its  denomination  in  its  section  of  the 
country. 

Roman  Catholic  Churches — The  first  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  county,  St.  Mary’s,  was  built  in  Saugerties  in  1833  and 
dedicated  in  1843,  on  a  beautiful  site  in  the  village  overlooking  the 
Hudson  Valley  for  many  miles.  Services  had  been  held  for  a  year 
or  more  previously  in  various  private  houses  by  the  Rev.  Philip 
O’Reilly,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  an  Irish  priest,  who,  in 
1830,  was  deputed  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Du  Bois,  Bishop  of  New 
York,  to  form  missions  and  build  churches  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  River.  He  also  ministered  to  the  Catholics  in  Rondout 
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from  1835.  The  newly  arrived  population  of  workers,  many  of 
whom  were  Irish,  in  both  those  localities,  made  up  the  first  con¬ 
gregations.  The  Rev.  John  McGinnis  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
churches  at  Rondout,  Saugerties  and  Poughkeepsie  in  1837. 

Limitation  of  space  forbids  describing  the  gradual  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  small,  struggling  parishes  of  those  early  years  at  Sau¬ 
gerties,  Rondout,  Shandaken  (then  a  part  of  the  Hudson  diocese), 
Fish  Creek  and  other  small  settlements  into  the  present  widespread 
and  prosperous  organizations,  with  their  handsome  church  build¬ 
ings  and  increasing  parishes.  Some  of  the  priests  in  early  days 
wore  out  their  strength  and  died  prematurely  from  incessant 
labors,  ministering  to  their  scattered  parishioners  and  carrying 
financial  burdens  incurred  in  building  churches. 

Monsignor  Richard  L.  Burtsell,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
distinguished  men  ever  to  live  in  the  county,  began  his  pastorate  at 
St.  Mary’s  in  Rondout  in  1890.  Through  his  efforts,  St.  Mary’s 
Church  building,  dedicated  in  1849,  was  completely  transformed 
and  renovated,  with  all  debts  cancelled.  In  1902,  he  celebrated  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  ordination  with  a  reception  at  what  is  now  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  attended  by  citizens  of  all  faiths.  In  1905, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  designated  a  Papal  Chamberlain 
with  the  title  of  Very  Reverend  Monsignor.  In  1911  he  accom¬ 
panied  Archbishop  Farley  to  Rome  and  was  made  Domestic  Prel¬ 
ate.  A  few  days  after  his  return  he  contracted  pneumonia  at  the 
reception  given  to  Cardinal  Farley  in  New  York  and  died  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1912. 

Monsignor  Burtsell  was  especially  interested  in  civic  better¬ 
ment  and  the  alleviation  of  misery  and  distress.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Kingston  City  Hospital,  a  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Benedictine  Hospital,  Kingston,  helped  establish  the 
Kingston  City  Library  and  was  dean  of  Ulster  and  Sullivan 
counties. 

St.  Joseph's  Parish,  Kingston — St.  Joseph’s  parish  was  organ¬ 
ized  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  James  Coyle,  of  Ron¬ 
dout.  The  Rev.  James  Dougherty,  of  Rondout,  was  the  first  priest 
in  charge.  The  brick  building  formerly  used  by  the  First  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  Kingston  (known  as  the  “Brick  Church”), 
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and  later  sold  to  the  State  as  an  armory  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
purchased,  altered,  and  dedicated  in  July,  1869.  A  rectory  was 
built  in  the  rear  in  1875,  and  the  schoolhouse  at  about  the  same 
time.  The  church  has  recently  been  redecorated. 

Along  Highway  Route  9-W  south  of  Kingston  are  several 
imposing  Roman  Catholic  establishments.  One  of  these  is  the 
Mother  Cabrini  Home  for  Girls,  conducted  by  the  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  located  at  West  Park. 

The  property  at  West  Park  was  purchased  by  Blessed  Mother 
Frances  Xavier  Cabrini,  May  n,  1890.  The  Novitiate  was  closed 
from  1938  to  1942,  when  all  the  Novices  and  Postulates  went  to 
Rome  to  assist  at  the  services  held  for  the  Beatification  of  Mother 
Cabrini.  It  was  reopened  in  the  latter  year  and  on  May  1 1  eleven 
young  women  took  their  vows  as  Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  Most  Reverend  J.  Francis 
A.  McIntyre,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  other  church 
dignitaries. 

The  Monastery  of  Mount  St.  Alphonsus,  in  the  town  of  Esopus, 
on  the  former  Robert  Livingston  Pell  estate,  once  a  famous  fruit 
farm,  belongs  to  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Prov¬ 
ince  of  the  United  States,  and  trains  its  graduates  to  minister  in 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  as 
in  houses  of  the  order  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints — Elder  Jedediah  M.  Grant, 
father  of  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  labored  as  a  missionary  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of  1836  and  the  first  part  of 
1837.  In  the  latter  year  he  visited  Ulster  County,  but  the  number 
of  his  converts  is  not  recorded. 

At  the  present  time  an  organized  branch  of  the  Church  of  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  known  as  the  Hudson  District  of  the  Eastern 
States  Mission,  is  located  at  Kingston.  The  president  is  Harry  C. 
Gray,  23  Van  Buren  Street,  Kingston.  There  are  seven  members 
of  this  church  at  Kingston,  nine  at  Ashokan,  and  two  at  West 
Hurley.  (The  foregoing  information  was  kindly  furnished  by 
A.  William  Lund,  assistant  church  historian,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  G.  A.  Iverson,  mission  agent,  175  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 
City.) 
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Jewish  Synagogues — The  three  main  congregations  in  King¬ 
ston  are  Temple  Emanuel,  representing  the  Reform  group,  Rabbi 
Herbert  I.  Bloom;  Ahavath  Israel  (Lovers  of  Israel),  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  group,  representing  the  middle  portion  with  reference  to  the 
traditional  Jewish  observance,  Rabbi  Harold  Englander;  and 
Agudas  Achim  (Association  of  Brethren),  representing  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  or  most  traditional  group,  Rabbi  Bernard  D.  Gershuny. 

Kingston  Ministerial  Association — The  Kingston  Ministerial 
Association  was  founded  about  1894,  and  is  the  group  which  con¬ 
siders  religious  problems  pertinent  to  the  Protestant  churches  and 
the  synagogues  in  the  county.  It  meets  monthly,  organizes  preach¬ 
ing  missions,  church  services,  educational  projects,  religious  teach¬ 
ers’  training  groups,  round  table  discussions  for  the  clergy  and 
allied  activities.  The  committees  of  this  organization  include  a 
Social  Justice  Committee,  Civic  Welfare  Committee,  and  Religious 
Education  Committee.  It  organizes  preaching  and  teaching  in  the 
various  homes  and  is  active  in  Sunday  school  work.  It  arranges 
for  broadcasts  over  station  WKNY  daily. 

Quakers — Friends’  Meetings  were  first  held  in  the  county  in 
1760  at  Milton  at  the  house  of  Edward  Hallock.  John  Young  was 
the  preacher.  These  Friends  were  members  of  Nine  Partners’ 
Monthly  meetings  in  Dutchess  County.  In  1793  two  acres  of  land 
were  bought  in  “the  Valley”  (Plattekill)  and  a  meetinghouse  built 
which  was  used  until  the  nineteenth  century.  This  has  developed 
into  the  Clintondale  Friends  Meeting,  the  largest  one  in  the  county. 
The  present  house  of  worship  was  built  in  1740  and  has  been 
altered  and  enlarged  in  1902,  1907,  1927  and  1934.  The  Friends 
Bible  School  at  Clintondale  is  seventy-nine  years  old. 

There  is  also  a  Friends’  meetinghouse  at  Tillson. 
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Banks  and  Banking— Local  Organizations 


In  1836  Kingston  business  men  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a 
local  bank,  and  following  their  petition  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Kingston  Bank  was  incorporated  on  May  18  of  that  year.  The 
first  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held  at  the  dwelling  house  of 
Irwin  Pardee,  innkeeper.  The  first  president  was  Ebenezer  Louns- 
bery;  vice-president,  Derrick  Du  Bois;  cashier,  Joseph  S.  Smith. 
The  original  capital  was  $200,000.  This  was  reduced  in  1859  to 
$150,000.  No  further  reduction  has  been  made. 

A  bank  building  was  erected  in  1839  on  a  lot  purchased  from 
Judge  John  Van  Buren  on  the  corner  of  Fair  and  Main  streets, 
which  has  been  continuously  occupied  and  used  as  a  banking  house 
since  that  date.  It  is  now  the  uptown  department  of  the  Kingston 
Trust  Company,  which,  organized  in  1918,  is  the  successor  of  the 
old  Kingston  Bank,  later  the  Kingston  National  Bank.  The  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  present  time  is  W.  H.  Van  Etten. 

Other  Ulster  County  banks  in  the  order  of  their  founding  are 
as  follows: 

Rondout  National  Bank,  1848.  President,  J.  F.  Dwyer. 

Ulster  County  Savings  Institution,  1851.  President,  Pratt 
Boice. 

Saugerties  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  1859.  President, 
Harry  Wells. 

First  National  Bank  of  Rondout,  1863.  Closed,  1943.  Presi¬ 
dent,  E.  E.  Coykendall. 

Huguenot  National  Bank  (New  Paltz),  1865.  President, 
H.  L.  Wood. 

State  of  New  York  National  Bank  (Kingston),  1865.  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  H.  Saxe. 
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Rondout  Savings  Bank,  1868.  President,  H.  H.  Flemming. 

Saugerties  Savings  Bank,  1871.  President,  Harry  Wells. 

New  Paltz  Savings  Bank,  1871.  President,  H.  H.  Grimm. 

Kingston  Savings  Bank,  1874.  President,  Holt  N.  Winfield. 

Highland  First  National  Bank,  1907.  President,  C.  L.  Du 
Bois. 

Marlborough  First  National  Bank,  1907.  President,  W.  J. 
Haviland. 

Wallkill  National  Bank,  1912.  President,  C.  E.  Terwilliger. 

Kerhonkson  National  Bank,  1916.  President,  John  K.  Lathrop. 

National  Ulster  County  Bank  (Kingston),  1933.  President, 
E.  H.  Remmert. 

Savings  and  Loan  associations  include  the  Highland  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  the  Saugerties  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  the 
Home  Seekers’  Loan  Association  of  Kingston,  the  Savings  Loan 
Association  of  Kingston,  the  Wallkill  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Bureau — The  Ulster  County  Farm 
Bureau  was  organized  in  1913  by  a  group  of  people  interested  in 
rural  life.  In  1919  the  County  Home  Bureau  was  established, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  writings  and  organization  work  of  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  P.  Searing,  of  Kingston.  In  1929  4-H  Club  work  was 
begun  in  the  county  and  a  few  years  later  all  branches  of  the  work 
were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  work  is  primarily  educational.  All  the  meetings  are 
open  to  the  public  and  offer  every  interested  person  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  other  farmers  and  homemakers,  plus  results 
available  through  scientific  research.  The  bureau  has  undoubtedly 
effected  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  county’s  rural  life. 

The  Grange — The  Grange  is  a  national  fraternity  of  farm  men 
and  women  and  those  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  organized  in  1867.  Ulster  County’s  first  grange  was  organ- 
local  and  subordinate  granges  in  the  county  with  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  members,  who  unite  to  form  the  Pomona  Grange,  which 
ized  in  1876,  but  was  later  reorganized.  There  are  now  fourteen 
sends  delegates  to  the  State  Grange. 
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The  subordinate  granges  are  in  Milton,  Highland,  Plattekill, 
Stone  Ridge,  Asbury,  Spring  Glen,  Clintondale,  Hurley,  Ulster 
Park,  New  Paltz,  Lake  Katrine,  Mt.  Tremper,  Rosendale  and 
Accord.  The  Milton  Grange,  No.  884,  organized  in  1900,  is  the 
oldest  active  grange  in  the  county.  Most  of  the  granges  own  the 
hall  in  which  they  meet  and  in  many  cases  the  grange  hall  is  the 
center  of  community  activity. 

Present  leading  officers  are  Irving  C.  Barnes,  of  New  Paltz, 
Master  of  the  Ulster  County  Pomona  Grange,  and  Harold  V. 
Story,  of  Ulster  Park,  County  Deputy  State  Master. 

Wiltwyck  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — 
Wiltwyck  Chapter,  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  organized  on  February  12,  1892,  received  its  char¬ 
ter,  No.  26,  on  November  2,  1892,  and  was  incorporated  February 
15,  1906.  It  took  its  name  from  the  early  stockaded  village  on  the 
site  of  Kingston. 

The  first  regent  was  Mary  Isabella  Forsyth,  to  whom  the  chap¬ 
ter  dedicated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  year  book  in  1942.  The  chap¬ 
ter  has  at  present  195  members.  The  junior  group,  organized 
January  6,  1936,  has  sixty  members  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  State.  Mrs.  William  Macgregor  Mills  is  the  present  regent. 

In  1907  the  chapter  bought  the  Tappen  house  and  triangular 
lot  in  Kingston  at  the  junction  of  Crown  and  Green  streets  for  its 
chapter  house  and  museum.  The  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  stone 
houses  in  Kingston,  having  been  built  before  1695.  The  first 
owner  of  whom  records  remain  was  Anthony  Crispell.  During  the 
Revolution,  when  Hendricus  Sleght,  the  village  president,  lived 
there,  the  house  was  damaged  in  the  burning  of  Kingston  by  the 
British.  It  was  soon  rebuilt  and,  in  1794,  became  the  property  of 
John  Tappen,  who  printed  his  paper,  ‘'The  Ulster  Plebeian,”  on 
the  second  floor.  For  about  a  hundred  years  people  called  it  the 
“Tappen  House/’  It  was  conveyed  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  by  John  Rudolph  Kenyon,  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Tappen  family.  On  June  13,  1908,  the  formal  opening  of  the 
chapter  house  took  place. 

In  1911,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Association  in  Kingston,  Wiltwyck  Chapter 
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arranged  a  loan  exhibition  of  antiques,  whose  catalogue  comprises 
twenty  pages  of  fine  print.  No  Ulster  County  person  should  miss 
reading  it,  in  the  1911  “Proceedings”  of  the  Association. 

In  November,  1942,  the  chapter  celebrated  its  golden  anniver¬ 
sary.  It  has  been  active  continuously  in  local  projects  and  national 
society  activities. 

Saugerties  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — 
This  chapter  was  organized  in  February,  1901,  with  twelve  charter 
members.  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  of  Kingston,  was  the  mother  chap¬ 
ter.  The  present  membership  is  seventy.  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Spald¬ 
ing  was  the  first  regent.  Mrs.  DeWitt  C.  Bockhoven  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  regent. 

The  chapter  has  accomplished  much  valuable  work,  including 
financial  assistance  to  the  late  Benjamin  M.  Brink  in  preparing 
“The  Early  History  of  Saugerties,”  locating  seventy  graves  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  placing  a  memorial  tablet  in  honor  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  soldiers  in  the  Main  Street  Cemetery,  a  bronze  World 
War  memorial  tablet,  a  bronze  tablet  to  Henry  Barclay  on  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  others  on  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the 
Kiersted  house,  and  assisting  the  State  in  placing  historical  mark¬ 
ers.  In  1908  a  C.  A.  R.  Society,  known  as  the  Christian  Myer 
Society,  was  organized  with  seventeen  charter  members. 

On  July  15,  1939,  the  chapter  presented  an  historical  pageant, 
with  players  from  the  village  and  nearby  communities,  at  the 
Athletic  Field,  Washington  Avenue,  entitled  “The  Romantic  His¬ 
tory  of  Saugerties,”  by  Pauline  Hommell,  a  chapter  member, 
which  gained  State  and  national  favorable  comment. 

Music — In  bygone  days  the  Kingston  Opera  House  was  the 
scene  of  important  musical  events,  when  grand  opera  companies 
and  symphony  concert  organizations  from  the  large  cities  gave 
performances  there. 

Kingston  Community  Concerts,  an  offshoot  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company,  started  about  1928,  organized  by  Sig¬ 
mund  Spaeth.  The  enterprise  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Eloise  Lovatt,  who  has  been  secretary  from  its 
inception.  From  a  very  small  nucleus,  the  membership  has  grown 
to  over  one  thousand  one  hundred,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
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county,  as  it  is  essentially  a  county  affair.  The  four  concerts  are 
held  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  March  and  April,  when 
the  roads  are  usually  in  fit  condition  for  driving  some  distance. 
Leading  musicians  from  all  over  this  country  and  abroad  partici¬ 
pate,  and  admission  is  to  subscribers  only. 

Other  musical  associations  in  the  county  at  the  present  time 
are:  Mendelssohn  Club  of  Kingston;  Kingston  Oratorio  Society 
(formerly  the  Choral  Club) ;  the  Kingston  Musical  Society;  Ron- 
dout  Valley  Glee  Club,  and  the  Accapella  Choir  of  the  King¬ 
ston  High  School,  which  wins  honors  in  national  high  school 
competitions. 

Boy  Scouts — The  pioneer  band  of  Scouts  in  the  county  was 
organized  largely  through  the  work  of  Sydney  K.  Clapp  at  West 
Shokan.  Mr.  Clapp,  who  is  at  present  scout  commissioner  of  the 
Ulster-Greene  Council  and  recently  awarded  the  silver  beaver  for 
thirty-three  years  of  Scout  service,  had  been  identified  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  boys’  club  formed  in  Chicago  in  1893.  Coming  to  West 
Shokan  in  1906,  he  interested  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Weidner  in 
such  work  and  the  old  Schmidt  Bowling  Alley  was  secured  as  a 
meeting  place  for  the  boys.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Water 
Supply,  which,  in  1907,  began  operations  on  the  Ashokan  Reser¬ 
voir  project,  soon  afterwards  donated  the  Shokan  Pythian  Hall 
and  the  office  building  of  the  late  Zadoc  P.  Boice  as  a  meeting  place 
and  headquarters  for  the  group,  and  about  forty  boys  were 
enrolled,  with  D.  N.  Mathews,  A.  D.  Winne,  Joseph  E.  Hill  and 
Dr.  Dumond  as  counsellors.  Jacob  S.  Langthorne,  a  well-known 
engineer,  then  connected  with  the  board,  suggested  affiliation  with 
the  newly  formed  Scouts  of  America,  in  February,  1910,  and  after 
some  delay,  this  was  done  in  the  following  year.  Executives  of 
the  national  council  were  sent  to  West  Shokan  from  New  York 
City  to  assist  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elmer,  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  conducting 
the  tests.  Certificates  and  Eagle  badges  were  awarded  to  Jack 
Langthorne,  Robert  Pleasants,  Burton  and  Leon  Van  Vliet  and 
Sydney  Clapp.  The  boys’  excellence  in  first  aid  was  acknowledged 
to  be  largely  due  to  help  from  Dr.  Dumond  and  Margaret  O’Shea, 
a  registered  nurse,  who  traveled  the  rough  road  from  Kingston 
weekly  to  impart  her  knowledge. 
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The  first  Boy  Scouts’  cabin  was  built  in  the  pine  woods  near 
West  Shokan  and  the  forty  Scouts,  sons  of  resident  farmers,  con¬ 
tractors  and  engineers,  enjoyed  many  memorable  days  at  this  spot, 
with  a  swimming  hole  in  the  Esopus  Creek.  Paths  and  trails  origi¬ 
nally  established  by  this  band  of  Scouts  are  still  in  use  today. 

Fire  Companies — Back  in  1661,  when  a  stockaded  village  stood 
on  the  site  of  uptown  Kingston,  people  little  knew  when  they 
retired  whether  they  would  still  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  in  the 
morning,  for  wooden  chimneys,  or  worse  still,  the  exit  of  the  smoke 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  combined  with  inflammable  thatch, 
made  fire  hazards  menacing.  The  people  also  had  a  habit  of  piling 
wood  and  trash  in  the  streets,  while  Indians  lurked  outside  who 
were  experts  at  projecting  arrows  tipped  with  blazing  tow. 
Against  such  evils  as  were  preventable,  Governor  Peter  Stuyves- 
ant  issued  regulations  in  1661,  the  first  known  effort  at  fire  preven¬ 
tion  in  the  county.  Two  fire  wardens  were  appointed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  local  court  to  make  frequent  inspections. 

Leather  buckets  in  each  house  and  the  small  hand  engine 
owned  at  first  by  the  Kingston  Corporation  and  by  them  conveyed 
to  the  village  in  1805  were  the  fire  equipment  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  directors  of  the  new 
village  of  Kingston  was  to  appoint  a  fireman  to  each  ward  and 
thirteen  firemen  to  have  the  care  of  the  engine. 

In  spite  of  the  greatly  improved  equipment  of  modern  times, 
much  of  the  success  of  present  fire  fighting  depends  upon  the 
devotion  and  skill  of  volunteer  firemen.  The  Ulster  County  Fire¬ 
men’s  Association  consists  (in  the  fall  of  1943)  of  578  members. 
It  has  fifty-three  units  representing  different  localities.  Every  fire 
company  in  the  county  is  a  member  of  the  association.  Meetings 
are  held  monthly  in  the  various  towns,  addressed  by  well-known 
speakers.  Representing  to  all  of  us  the  difference  between  a  high 
fire  insurance  rate  and  a  low  one,  and  personal  safety  versus  dan¬ 
ger,  the  association  can  hardly  be  too  highly  praised. 

Ulster  County  Historical  Society — The  original  Ulster  His¬ 
torical  Society  was  organized  in  1859  with  the  Hon.  A.  Bruyn 
Hasbrouck  president  and  Colonel  George  W.  Pratt  as  secretary. 
After  the  death  of  Colonel  Pratt  from  wounds  in  the  Civil  War, 
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the  activities  of  the  society  gradually  ceased,  and  its  valuable  col¬ 
lections  were  regrettably  dispersed.  It  had  meanwhile  published 
several  valuable  booklets. 

In  1930  the  society  was  reorganized  as  the  Ulster  County  His¬ 
torical  Society  with  Judge  G.  D.  B.  Hasbrouck  president  and  Judge 
A.  T.  Clearwater  as  honorary  president.  Until  the  death  of  Judge 
Hasbrouck,  in  1938,  three  public  meetings  were  held  yearly,  two 
of  them  program  meetings,  and  ten  valuable  volumes  of  “ Pro¬ 
ceedings”  were  published.  The  society  has  acquired  by  gift  the 
former  Louis  Bevier  house  in  Marbletown  for  its  headquarters, 
and  lately  received  a  most  interesting  collection  of  period  furnish¬ 
ings  from  Mrs.  Clarence  J.  Elting,  of  Highland.  Edward  L.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  of  Kingston,  is  now  president.  The  society  has  a  large 
membership  and  expects  to  resume  its  usual  activities  after  the 
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CHAPTER  X 


Homes  and  Historic  Places  of  Interest 


It  is  desirable  to  mention  a  few  of  the  old  houses  which  still 
remain  in  the  county  from  pre-Revolutionary  days.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  two  hundred  of  them,  including  the  Kingston  houses  which, 
though  rebuilt  after  the  Revolution,  are  on  the  same  sites  and  have 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  houses  burned  in  1777. 

There  are  certain  highlights  which  no  one  should  miss.  First 
comes  the  Old  Senate  House,  in  Kingston,  the  only  building  now 
standing  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  State.  Built  in  1 676  by  Colonel  W essel  W esselsen 
Ten  Broeck,  it  passed  to  the  Van  Gaasbeek  family  and  through  a 
series  of  relationships  to  the  Westbrooks  and  Schoonmakers,  and 
was  sold  in  1887  to  the  State  of  New  York  The  Senate  met  here 
from  September  10  to  October  7,  1777.  It  houses  a  priceless  col¬ 
lection  of  “association”  furnishings  and  old  portraits  and  had  for 
many  years  as  its  custodian  Kate  Westbrook,  who  was  born  in  the 
house,  secured  for  it  many  of  its  treasures  and  seemed  virtually  a 
part  of  the  place.  She  died  in  December,  1943. 

The  Senate  House  Museum,  adjacent,  erected  in  1927  by  the 
State  of  New  York  on  the  Senate  House  property,  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  paintings  by  John  Vanderlyn,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts,  early  newspapers  and  other  material  bequeathed  it 
by  the  late  Roswell  Randall  Hoes.  Also  the  historical  collections 
of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker. 

The  First  Dutch  Church,  with  its  ancient  graveyard,  is  one  of 
the  features  of  Kingston.  (See  elsewhere.)  On  the  other  side 
of  Wall  Street  is  the  courthouse,  built  in  1818,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  courthouse,  where  the  first  Constitution  of  New  York  State 
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was  adopted  in  April,  1777.  George  Clinton,  first  Governor,  took 
the  oath  of  office  in  front  of  it. 

At  the  corner  of  Crown  and  John  streets,  Kingston,  four  old 
stone  houses  make  the  busy  corner  reminiscent  of  old  America. 
These  are:  the  Kingston  Academy  Building,  dating  from  at  least 
1774,  now  the  “Kingston  Leader”  office;  the  Roggen  house,  built 
in  1750  (on  the  southeast  corner)  and  occupied  ever  since  by  a 


Van  Steenburgh  House,  Kingston,  the  Only  House  Not  Molested  by  the  British  when  the 

Town  was  Burned 


descendant  of  the  Roggen  family;  the  Mathew  Jansen  house, 
northeast  corner,  and  the  Mathew  Persen  house,  southwest  corner, 
now  occupied  by  the  county  offices.  The  Van  Steenbergh  house  on 
Wall  Street,  now  the  property  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Bibby, 
is  the  sole  example  in  the  old  village  limits  of  a  pre-Revolutionary 
house. 

About  forty  other  Kingston  old  houses  must  be  omitted,  but 
visitors  should  notice  the  Bogardus  house,  on  Frog  Alley,  near  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  store  entrance  on  North  Front  Street,  as  a 
reminder  of  days  when  the  alley  was  a  well-traveled  thoroughfare 
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leading  to  the  rift,  the  old  Indian  fording  place  on  the  King’s  Road 
going  to  Katsbaan  and  Albany. 

And  nearby,  on  the  corner  of  North  Front,  stands  like  the  fort¬ 
ress  it  is,  the  Hoffman  house,  now  the  Salvation  Army  Headquar¬ 
ters,  which  dates  perhaps  from  1706.  At  any  rate  a  stone  house 
stood  here  previous  to  that  time,  the  property  of  Antoine  Crispell, 
who  deeded  it  to  his  daughter  Janetie,  who  married  Nicholas  Hoff- 


Bevier  House,  New  Paltz 


man.  The  house  stands  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  stockade, 
overlooking  two  Indian  trails.  Tradition  says  it  was  once  fortified, 
with  portholes  in  the  eaves,  now  masoned  over.  A  few  doors 
above,  the  De  Wall  house,  an  exclusive  sort  of  tavern,  was  the 
gathering  place  for  Kingston  society  after  the  Revolution.  They 
danced  on  a  spring  floor  in  its  ballroom. 

To  see  the  really  aristocratic  neighborhood  of  old  days,  how¬ 
ever,  follow  Albany  Avenue  to  Manor  Avenue  and  walk  down  the 
latter — though  there  is  doubt  as  to  where  the  Lord  of  Fox  Hall 
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actually  resided.  This  level  tract  was  his  land,  overlooking  the 
meadows  and  the  brook  where  the  Indians  made  kintecoy  one  fall 
night  in  1659  and  were  attacked  by  the  whites. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  John  N.  Cordts  on  Lindsley  Avenue, 
Rondout,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  architecture  in  the  classic  style,  and  pure  Greek 
Revival  is  the  pillared  house  on  Pearl  Street,  formerly  belonging  to 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Hoes. 

Going  towards  Hurley,  no  one  should  miss  the  Beatty  Dairy 
farmhouse  and  buildings  at  the  sharp  turn  in  the  road.  This  is 
the  old  place  of  Tjerck  Claesen  De  Witt,  one  of  Kingston’s  first 
settlers.  The  present  house  and  barn  date  from  1738. 

Hurley’s  Main  Street  is  a  treasure  street  of  historic  buildings, 
with  Revolutionary  associations,  but  dating  far  back  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  (See  Hurley  elsewhere.)  Marbletown,  on  the  way  to 
Stone  Ridge  along  Route  209,  has  its  town  house,  the  Davis  Tav¬ 
ern,  dating  from  the  early  1700s;  the  Andrew  Oliver  house,  where 
the  Committee  of  Safety  met  in  October  and  November,  1777,  and 
several  others  worth  noticing. 

In  Stone  Ridge  the  Sally  Tock  Inn,  built  about  1750,  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  E.  Crane  Chadbourne,  is  the  place  where  the 
State  Court  met  after  the  burning  of  Kingston.  Washington’s 
staff  was  entertained  here  in  November,  1782. 

Nearly  opposite,  the  Wynkoop-Lounsbury  house,  built  in  1772, 
is  considered  an  outstanding  example  of  the  handsomer  type  of 
Colonial  house.  Some  of  the  original  interior  painting  and  Dutch 
tiles  still  remain. 

Huguenot  Street  in  unique  New  Paltz  rejoices  in  six  Patentee 
houses,  the  Freer  (1720),  Abraham  Hasbrouck  (about  1712), 
Bevier-Eltinge  (1698),  DuBois  (1705),  with  portholes,  on  site 
of  “Old  Fort”  redoubt,  Deyo  (1692),  far  too  much  remodeled, 
Jean  Hasbrouck  (Memorial  House),  1712,  home  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  Patriotic,  Historical  and  Monumental  Society  since  1899. 

There  are  many  other  old  Colonial  stone  houses  in  and  around 
New  Paltz. 

At  Wawarsing,  the  Johannes  G.  Hardenbergh  house,  on  the 
Rondout,  held  the  Colonial  and  State  records  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Built  in  1762. 
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The  Decker  house  at  Bruynswick,  now  the  property  of  Edward 
B.  Edwards,  was  built  by  Johannes  Cornelisse  Decker  in  1720. 
Additions  were  made  in  1771  and  1787  by  the  Decker  family.  It 
is  well  worth  visiting. 

Captain  Frederick  Schoonmaker’s  house  in  Rosendale  dates 
from  1760  and  was  a  fortified  place  of  refuge  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion. 


House  of  Major  Louis  DuBois,  Marlboro 

Major  Louis  DuBois’  house  in  Marlboro  is  the  oldest  frame 
house  in  the  county,  dating  from  1764. 

The  Noah  Woolsey  house  in  Milton  has  been  occupied  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Woolsey  family  since  1760. 

The  present  residence  of  Howard  C.  Sykes,  at  Accord,  is  an 
interesting  example  of  skillful  rebuilding  of  an  ancestral  house, 
that  of  Benjamin  Schoonmaker  (1756)  into  a  modern  dwelling, 
done  by  Teller  &  Halverson.  The  clubhouse  and  trophy  hall,  con¬ 
structed  of  old  building  stone,  houses  African  game  collections  in 
an  antique  setting. 

At  Saugerties,  “Yester  Year,”  the  Mynders  Mynderse  house, 
dating  probably  from  1712,  with  an  addition  built  in  1743,  now 
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the  property  of  Grace  Johnson,  is  the  oldest  house  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  old  houses.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Hudson. 
The  Dr.  Christopher  Kiersted  house  and  office  and  the  Schoon- 
maker  house  on  Main  Street  are  indicated  by  markers. 

In  Woodstock  Township,  Zena  contains  the  oldest  houses,  one 
of  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  Heerman,  and 
has  a  separate  kitchen  of  stone,  a  rather  unusual  feature.  The 
present  Baumgarten  stone  house  on  the  Woodstock-Saugerties 
Road,  is  pre-Revolutionary  and  once  belonged  to  Wilhelmus  Rowe. 

Up  at  Mink  Hollow  is  the  small  frame  house  of  Woodstock’s 
first  supervisor,  Captain  Elias  Hasbrouck,  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army,  dating  from  about  1787.  The  Cooper  Tavern,  pre¬ 
viously  the  John  Winne  Tavern,  at  Lake  Hill,  now  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Jessie  V.  Cooper,  is  an  interesting  building,  with  its  old 
barroom,  where  Down  Renters  and  Up  Renters  used  to  gather. 

c  ■ 

The  Lighter  Side  of  Life — It  seems  to  be  a  universal  maxim 
that  no  matter  how  tough  the  going,  mankind  seeks  and  finds 
amusement  along  the  road.  Our  first  settlers  were  an  uninhibited 
lot,  who  found  pleasure  in  simple  games  and  sports,  in  jokes  of  a 
none  too  subtle  nature,  in  hearty  eating  and  heartier  drinking,  in 
social  events  connected  with  their  work,  like  husking  bees  and 
house  raisings,  and  in  church  going,  which  gave  them  an  emotional 
outlet  at  the  same  time  that  it  provided  an  excuse  for  getting 
together. 

History  is  not  concerned  with  amusements,  and  to  gain  much 
idea  of  what  went  on  in  a  recreational  way  in  past  times,  one  must 
read  between  the  lines  of  historical  documents.  We  know,  for 
instance,  what  were  some  of  the  favorite  diversions  of  the  first 
settlers  by  noticing  what  they  were  forbidden  to  do  during  divine 
service  on  Sundays  and  on  fast  days  ordained  by  the  Governor. 
Such  pastimes  included  the  playing  of  tennis  and  ball,  hunting, 
fishing,  driving,  dicing  and  hard  drinking,  gunfire,  drum  beating, 
planting  of  May  poles  (a  ceremony  connected  with  weddings  as 
well  as  spring),  not  to  mention  liquor  selling,  a  business  rather  than 
a  pleasure. 

Dominie  Blom,  in  1664,  became  very  much  excited  about  the 
observance  by  the  Wiltwyckers  and  Hurley  people  of  “the  public, 
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sinful  and  scandalous  Bacchanalian  days  of  Fastenseen  (Shrove 
Tuesday)  coming  down  from  the  heathens  from  their  idol  Bac¬ 
chus,  the  god  of  wine  and  drunkenness,  being  also  a  leaven  of 
Popery,  inherited  from  the  pagans,  which  the  Apostle  in  I.  Cor.  5, 
admonished  true  Christians  to  expurge.”  He  requested  the  mag¬ 
istrates  of  the  court  to  stop  such  goings-on,  and  they  replied  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  as  far  as  their  instructions  permitted. 

One  of  the  Shrove  Tuesdays  amusements  brought  from  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  especially  the  Gelderland  and  Rhine  regions,  was 
that  of  pulling  the  goose,  a  cruel  sport  where  a  goose,  whose  neck 
and  head  had  been  previously  smeared  with  oil  or  soap,  was  fastened 
by  a  rope  between  two  poles.  Horsemen  then  entered  the  lists  and, 
driving  at  full  gallop,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  prize.  He  who 
succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  goose  was  declared  king  of  the  festival. 

An  indoor  game  was  tick-tack,  a  kind  of  backgammon.  Tick- 
tack  boards  were  listed  in  Wiltwyck  inventories  as  early  as  1665. 

Lawsuits  were  such  common  occurrences  as  to  suggest  that 
people  found  in  them  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  pioneer  life. 
They  must  sometimes  have  provided  choice  gossip,  taking  the  place 
of  the  modern  tabloid.  When  Grietje  Westercamp  sued  the  miller, 
Pieter  Jacobs,  to  force  him  to  acknowledge  paternity  of  her  baby, 
or  when  Hendrick  Claes  Schoonhoven  brought  suit  against  his 
wife  and  she  declared  in  court  that  she  did  not  love  him  and  never 
would,  but  she  did  love  Dirck  Wooden-Legg,  who  had  misled  her 
— or  when  a  woman  was  brought  to  court  for  calling  a  high  official 
a  blood  sucker,  or  a  man  for  calling  another  man  a  thief  or  a 
“buffalo,”  villagers  could  get  along  well  enough  without  a  news¬ 
paper  columnist  or  the  movies. 

The  part  that  drinking  played  in  old  times  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  about  two  hundred  in  the 
Esopus  in  1664,  sixty-seven  male  adults  paid  the  excise  tax 
required  of  those  who  sold  liquor.  Hardly  anything  occurred, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  was  not  supposed  to  need  the 
cheering  glass. 

During  the  Governor’s  visit  to  Kingston  for  two  days  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1709,  Colonel  Henry  Beekman  expended  “three  pounds,  at 
least,”  for  wine  for  his  entertainment,  for  which  he  hoped  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  supervisors  (and  wasn’t).  The  supervisors 
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paid  the  county,  however,  for  “drinks  and  cakes”  for  themselves, 
for  a  half  a  vat  or  a  barrel  of  beer  for  the  assessors  (1718- 
1720),  and  the  trustees  of  Kingston  Corporation  allowed,  in  1748, 
two  barrels  of  beer  to  “make  a  new  winter  path  from  the  waterside 
to  Kingston,”  a  “gallon  of  rum  for  a  morning  dram  to  the  work¬ 
men  at  the  market  house,”  and  a  “reasonable  accommodation  of 
liquor  to  the  people  that  shall  raise  the  said  market  house”  (1753). 
They  even  provided  one  gallon  of  rum,  one  flask  of  gin,  two  barrels 
of  “Syder”  with  tobacco  and  pipes,  for  the  funeral  of  the  town 
whipper  in  1793. 

Fairs  and  market  days  were  not  only  popular  but  compulsory 
according  to  law  in  old  times.  The  county  was  required  to  hold 
two  fairs  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  by  Act  of  Assembly  passed 
on  November  11,  1692.  Each  was  to  last  from  Thursday  to  Sat¬ 
urday,  inclusive.  A  court  of  pypowder  had  to  be  held  with  these 
fairs.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice  in  market¬ 
ing  disputes,  and  for  redress  of  disorders,  as  quickly  as  “dust  could 
fall  from  the  foot,”  hence  the  curious  name,  derived  from  the 
French  words,  “pied”  (foot)  and  “poudre”  (powder).  Public  and 
open  markets  were  required  to  be  held  every  Saturday  in  Kingston 
at  this  same  period. 

Those  who  attend  the  modern  Saturday  morning  market  fairs 
held  during  the  summer  months  in  Woodstock  village,  may  be 
interested  to  learn  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  the  county  where  a 
weekly  village  fair  of  the  historic  type  still  flourishes.  The  varied 
nature  of  the  goods  for  sale,  as  well  as  the  striking  personalities 
and  costumes  of  both  buyers  and  sellers,  are  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  the  medieval  fair,  even  if  live  stock  is  absent,  motor  horns  honk 
in  the  street  and  a  plane  passes  overhead.  However,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Woodstock  Fair  as  an  institution,  is  only  about 
twenty  years  old  and  is  in  the  line  of  succession  from  the  modern 
European  fair  as  observed  by  artists  rather  than  from  old  county 
fairs. 

“Vendues”  (auctions)  must  have  been  hilarious  affairs  before 
the  Revolution,  since  in  1772  the  Legislature  forbade  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  a  mile  of  the  locality  where  the  vendue  was  held  in 
the  counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster,  explaining  that  intoxicated 
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bidders  “frequently  bid  high  and  extravagant  prices  for  Articles 
of  small  value  and  of  which  they  don’t  Stand  in  need.” 

The  Woodstock  town  records  indicate  that  paupers’  services 
were  sold  at  vendues  to  those  who  would  board  them  most  cheaply. 
The  building  of  a  county  poorhouse,  according  to  a  new  State  law, 
stopped  this  practice,  which  had  little  to  recommend  it.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  paupers  were  bound  out,  or  indentured,  in  what  was  almost 
slavery,  for  many  years  later. 

Slavery  itself  did  not  vanish  until  July  4,  1827.  On  that  day 
a  number  of  Kingston’s  colored  citizens  dressed  themselves  in  their 
best  and  walked  up  and  down  the  streets  in  celebration  of  their  new 
freedom. 

Bonfires  were  a  favorite  diversion  at  times  of  public  rejoicing. 
In  1714-15,  at  the  end  of  January,  twelve  loads  of  wood  were  paid 
for  by  the  supervisors  and  consumed  in  a  glorious  blaze,  probably 
a  special  celebration  of  the  accession  of  George  I  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

Militia  training  days  were  festivals,  with  plenty  of  liquor  and 
sometimes  horse  racing.  Before  regular  circuses  came  clowns 
who  gave  horseback  exhibitions,  and  educational  exhibits,  as  a 
traveling  Egyptian  mummy  in  1828,  entrance  fee  one  shilling 
(twelve  and  one-half  cents). 

Cock  fighting  was  enjoyed  by  the  most  respectable.  Small  boys 
had  game  cocks  as  pets.  A  handsome  one  is  shown  in  the  Vander- 
lyn  portrait  of  Cornelius  D.  Wynkoop,  of  Hurley,  aged  eight,  in 

1738. 

Winter  was  welcomed  for  its  skating,  coasting  and  sleigh  rid¬ 
ing.  The  poorer  classes  skated  on  beef  bones  and  coasted  on  barrel 
staves,  but  sleds  were  highly  decorated  with  paintings.  Some¬ 
times  the  whole  family  was  packed  into  carts,  furnished  with  run¬ 
ners  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses  over  the  hard  packed  snow. 
The  old  people  sat  in  oxcart  chairs,  stil  to  be  found  in  old  barns. 
Winter  was  the  favorite  time  for  visits  between  old  friends  or 
scattered  family  groups.  Town  dwellers  up  to  the  time  when  auto¬ 
mobiles  began  to  slither  and  slide  about  the  streets  in  winter,  found 
diversion  in  showing  off  with  fast  horses  and  cutters  on  winter 
afternoons.  Whenever  the  Hudson  froze  over  stage  drivers  pre- 
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ferred  its  smooth  surface  to  roads.  Now  in  winter,  ski  trains  and 
buses  bring  city  people  to  Rosendale,  Woodstock  and  Phoenicia. 

Queen  of  the  Hudson  River — Most  famous  of  river  steamers 
all  over  the  world,  the  “Mary  Powell,”  was  launched  at  Jersey  City 
in  July,  1861,  and  began  her  regular  trips  from  Rondout  to  New 
York  in  the  summer  of  1862  under  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
Captain  Absalom  L.  Anderson.  She  was  named  for  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Powell,  of  Newburgh.  In  1881  she  made  a  record  of 
actual  running  time  from  New  York  to  Rondout  in  four  hours, 
twelve  minutes.  She  made  her  last  trip  in  the  summer  of  1918,  and 
in  1920  was  sold  by  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  to  John  A.  Fisher, 
of  Rondout,  who  dismantled  her.  Robert  L.  Rodie  presented  her 
pilot  wheel  to  the  Kingston  Senate  House.  She  never  lost  a  life  or 
had  a  serious  accident  in  all  her  long  career. 

Moving  Pictures — The  first  moving  pictures  seen  in  Kingston 
and  in  the  county  were,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows,  those  shown 
at  the  Kingston  Opera  House  during  the  Spanish- American  War 
in  October,  1898.  They  consisted  of  views  of  the  bombardment 
of  Matanzas,  the  flagship  “New  York”  under  way  firing  broad¬ 
sides  at  Cabanas,  the  dynamite  crusier  “Vesuvius”  in  action,  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  cruiser  “Vizcaya”  and  a  hundred  war 
and  other  pictures.  The  advertisements  stated  that  they  were 
taken  at  great  expense  at  the  scenes  where  they  actually  occurred, 
and  constituted  “the  most  wonderful  depiction  of  living  beings  and 
objects  in  motion  ever  attained  by  mechanical  means.”  The  fact 
that  it  was  not  a  magic  lantern  exhibition  was  especially  stressed. 
Lyman  Howe  was  the  exhibitor. 

Folk  Dancing — All  through  the  era  of  two-steps  and  tangoes, 
rhumbas  and  jitter  bugs,  the  county  has  kept  alive  the  old  square 
dances.  Recently,  these  have  seen  a  great  revival.  Newcomers 
and  old  residents  join  in  shaking  a  foot  to  the  music  of  the  accor¬ 
dion  or  fiddle  and  following  the  “calling  out”  of  an  expert  in 
lancers  or  other  old  favorite. 

The  Cheats  and  Swings  Dance  organization,  formed  about 
1930  under  the  leadership  of  Dyrus  Cook,  of  Woodstock,  became 
widely  known  up  and  down  the  Hudson  and  was  upon  several  occa- 
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sions  invited  to  the  Hyde  Park  estate  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  presidential  family  and 
distinguished  visitors.  A  dispersal  of  its  members  on  war  duties 
has  suspended  its  activities  for  the  time  being. 

Fish  and  Game  Clubs — The  Ulster  County  Federated  Sports¬ 
men’s  Association  was  founded  about  1933  with  nine  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  was  the  first  of  this  type  to  be  formed  in  the  State.  It 
now  has  sixteen  clubs  affiliated  with  it,  representing  the  different 
townships  of  the  county,  and  is  used  as  a  model  by  the  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department  to  encourage  the  forming  of  similar  associa¬ 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Forty-five  counties  have  since 
formed  federated  associations  of  a  similiar  character.  An  impor¬ 
tant  activity  is  stocking  the  streams  with  fish  and  the  forests  with 
game. 

Ulster  County  is  a  paradise  for  sportsmen,  as  most  of  the 
territory  suitable  for  hunting  and  fishing  is  unposted.  To  visitors 
coming  from  the  direction  of  New  York  City,  this  is  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  situation  south  of  the  county  line. 

The  State  Conservation  Department  lists  brown,  rainbow, 
speckled  and  steelhead  trout,  large  and  small  mouthed  bass,  yellow 
perch,  and  pike  perch  among  those  game  fish  with  which  it  stocks 
the  Esopus  and  Rondout  cheeks  and  their  tributaries.  It  stocks  the 
Ashokan  Reservoir  with  lake  trout. 

Parks — The  Catskill  Preserve  consists  of  232,684  acres,  a 
large  number  of  them  located  in  Ulster  County.  Here  are  main¬ 
tained  free  public  camp  sites,  trails  and  overnight  shelters.  All 
reforestation  areas  have  been  made  public  hunting  grounds.  The 
streams  are  stocked  yearly  with  many  different  kinds  of  game  fish. 

Kingston’s  excellent  park  system  is  described  elsewhere. 

Golf  and  Country  Clubs — The  county  has  the  following  facili¬ 
ties  for  residents  and  visitors  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  exercise  and 
the  social  activities  connected  with  games  and  sports :  The  Shan- 
daken  Country  Club,  Woodstock  Country  Club,  Wiltwyck  Golf 
Club,  Twaalfskill  Club  (the  last  two  located  near  Kingston),  Till- 
son  Lake  Country  Club,  Lake  Mohonk  Golf  Links,  Yama  Farm 
Golf  Links,  Ellenville  Country  Club. 
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In  addition,  at  Rosendale,  Wawarsing,  Saugerties,  Wood- 
stock  and  Shandaken,  all  resort  centers,  various  sports  events  are 
arranged  during  the  summer  season,  for  the  entertainment  of  visi¬ 
tors.  Saugerties,  Shandaken,  Woodstock,  Rosendale,  New  Paltz 
and  Wawarsing  also  arrange  winter  sport  programs  in  skiing, 
coasting  and  skating. 

Organized  Athletic  Activities — The  Recreation  Committee  of 
the  City  of  Kingston,  formed  about  seven  years  ago,  superintends 
athletic  activities  of  the  young  people  in  each  of  the  city’s  ten  parks, 
and  arranges  inter-park  competitions  in  sporting  events.  This  work 
is  of  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

Kingston  Stadium — The  recreation  committee  also  arranges 
ball  games  between  the  baseball  team  of  the  city  of  Kingston  and 
other  teams  played  at  night,  so  that  they  can  be  attended  by  work¬ 
ers,  in  the  stadium  ball  field.  The  stadium  was  erected  in  1928  and 
was  one  of  the  first  city  stadiums  in  the  State.  The  ball  ground  is 
laid  out  by  big  league  standards  with  lighting  such  as  is  used  for 
big  league  grounds. 
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Kingston — Kingston  of  the  long  ago  began  its  life  as  a  walled 
village,  Wiltwyck,  in  peril  and  hardship,  as  described  in  Chapter  I 
of  this  history.  After  receiving  its  second  charter,  in  1667,  local 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  trustees,  five  of  whom 
formed  the  court.  This  continued  till  1816.  Many  of  the  trus¬ 
tees’  records  are  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  Kingston,  and  should 
be  read  by  students  of  local  government. 

After  the  distressed  days  of  the  Indian  wars,  old  Sopus,  as 
Kingston  was  often  called,  sent  roots  deep  into  the  ground  and 
increased  in  wealth  and  importance.  It  was  on  the  through  route 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  as  well  as  the  main  stopping  place  for 
New  York  to  Albany  travelers,  and  entertained  many  important 
visitors  at  its  taverns  and  private  houses.  Its  inhabitants  kept 
many  slaves,  and  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  lavish  style  of  the 
aristocratic  Southerners,  there  was  great  pride  of  family  and  a 
sufficiency  of  all  that  makes  life  comfortable  in  the  stone  houses 
that  were,  and  are,  so  much  roomier  than  they  appear.  There  were 
four  meals  a  day :  breakfast,  early  dinner,  tea  and  supper.  Social 
tea  drinkings  were  frequent,  and  the  young  people  often  arranged 
evening  dances,  at  which,  though  the  music  was  furnished  by  only 
one  fiddler,  evening  dress  was  obligatory  for  the  men;  knee 
breeches  and  silk  stockings,  in  the  Revolutionary  and  post-Revo- 
lutionary  period;  dress  coats,  pantaloons,  white  stockings  and 
pumps  after  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  under  way.  Nobody 
needed  to  tell  the  ladies  to  dress  suitably. 

As  the  first  State  capital  and  place  of  organization  of  the  new 
government,  Kingston  experienced  its  most  famous,  though  not  its 
most  secure  period.  Life  then  became  exciting.  Though  the  popu- 
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lation  was  patriotic  almost  to  a  man,  loyalists  from  other  sections 
and  even  from  New  England,  jammed  its  courthouse  jail  and  the 
concentration  camp  or  “Fleet  Prison”  on  sloops  in  Rondout  Creek. 
Top  flight  statesmen,  generals  and  legislators  deliberated  in  its 
courthouse  and  the  two  other  improvised  seats  of  government,  the 
Senate  House,  a  Ten  Broeck  residence,  and  Evert  Bogardus’  Tav¬ 
ern,  where  the  House  first  met.  New  York  State  came  into  being, 
with  its  first  Governor,  General  George  Clinton,  inaugurated  on 


Tugs  On  Rondout  Creek,  Kingston 


Wall  Street,  in  front  of  the  courthouse.  The  first  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  convened. 

Then  came  October  16,  1777,  and  Kingston  lay  in  ashes.  But 
it  was  soon  rebuilt.  New  York’s  first  families  came  there  for  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  the  academy,  or  for  business  to  be  trans¬ 
acted  at  the  county  seat. 

The  village  of  Kingston  had  its  first  official  beginnings  on 
May  11,  1805,  when  Tobias  Van  Buren  was  appointed  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Evert 
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Bogardus,  innkeeper.  Its  existence  as  a  city  dates  from  1872, 
when  the  two  villages  of  Rondout  and  Kingston  were  combined. 

Still  retaining  much  of  its  old  historic  atmosphere,  the  present 
city  is  an  up-to-date  town,  benefiting  from  its  unrivaled  position 
as  the  gateway  to  the  whole  range  of  the  Catskills.  Modern  con¬ 
crete  highways  lead  to  it  from  north,  south  and  west,  and  the 
Hudson  River  steamboats  bring  many  visitors  there  by  a  scenic 
water  route  famous  all  over  the  world. 

Kingston’s  present  population  is  nearly  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 


Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Kingston 

tants.  It  has  beautiful  churches,  three  modern  theatres,  a  munici¬ 
pal  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  a  municipal  stadium  seating  over  five  thousand,  and 
excellent  schools.  (See  elsewhere.)  Its  water  supply  system, 
bringing  water  from  the  Catskills,  is  unsurpassed. 

Kingston’s  ten  parks  and  their  facilities  for  recreation  are 
commended  by  Federal  experts.  Its  excellent  hospitals  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  book.  Its  city  laboratory  ranks  with  the  best  in 
the  State.  It  has  one  weekly  and  two  daily  newspapers,  eight 
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banks,  two  savings  and  loan  associations,  two  golf  courses,  a  yacht 
club,  numerous  patriotic  and  fraternal  organizations,  a  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Young  Women’s  Hebrew  Association.  It  has  its  own 
radio  station,  WKNY,  the  “Voice  of  the  Hudson  Valley.” 

For  many  years  a  center  of  the  shirt-making  business,  and  also 
containing  two  foundries,  railway  shops,  woodworking,  pajama 
and  other  factories,  Kingston  is  now  playing  a  vital  part  in  the  war 
effort  with  its  large  shipbuilding  plants  on  Rondout  Creek  (Island 
Dock  and  Hildebrant’s)  and  its  airplane  parts  factories,  the  Elec- 
trol  Company  and  others. 

It  is,  however,  still  uncrowded,  and  a  most  attractive  town  for 
residential  purposes.  Besides  the  well  kept  up  older  section,  it  has 
attractive  new  real  estate  developments.  Building  on  and  near 
Manor  Avenue  has  restored  the  manor  lands  of  Kingston’s  first 
settler  to  their  early  importance,  with  many  handsome  residences, 
while  in  other  directions  new,  convenient  houses  and  cottages  with 
magnificent  views  of  the  Catskills  spread  out  from  old  ’Sopus  to 
offer  the  combined  advantages  of  town  and  country  to  modern 
Kingstonians. 

Lack  of  space  has  prevented  detailing  Kingston’s  honorable 
part  in  all  the  conflicts  in  which  her  country  has  been  involved. 
One  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Second  World  War,  however, 
must  be  noted.  A  native  of  Kingston,  Brigadier  General  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Anderson,  was  appointed  commanding  general  of  the 
United  States  8th  Air  Force  Bomber  Command  in  England  in 
July,  1943,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Town  of  Wazvarsing — Wawarsing  Township,  the  third  larg¬ 
est  political  unit  in  the  county,  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwest 
section,  with  the  Shawangunk  range  on  its  eastern  and  the  foothills 
of  the  Catskills  on  its  western  border.  The  central  portion  lies  in 
the  Rondout  Valley,  with  its  winding  streams,  fertile  farms  and 
beautiful  homes. 

This  was  formerly  a  part  of  Rochester  Township.  The  first 
house  was  probably  that  built  in  February,  1685,  by  Warner 
Hoornbeek  for  Jacob  Rutsen,  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  lands 
there.  The  Hornbeeks  have  been  in  town  ever  since.  In  1702  the 
first  gristmill  was  built  by  Cornells  Vernooy. 
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The  town  was  a  dangerous  frontier  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  suffered  severely  from  raids  by  Tories  and 
Indians  during  the  Revolution. 

A  lead  mine  near  Napanoch  had  been  developed  by  Anthony 
Rutgers  &  Company  before  1730,  when  the  opening  of  a  road  to  it 
was  requested  (Road  Supervisors’  Records,  Historical  Records 
Survey).  The  Ellenville  lead  mine  was  used  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  for  material  for  bullets  for  the  American  Army.  It  is  within 
the  present  limits  of  Ellenville. 

A  mastodon  was  discovered  in  what  is  now  known  as  McEl- 
hone’s  Pond,  near  Church  Street  in  Ellenville,  and  its  head  is  on 
exhibition  in  the  State  Education  Building  in  Albany. 

Yama  Farms  Inn,  near  Napanoch,  was  until  its  recent  closing  a 
delightful  private  hotel,  where  entertainment  was  strictly  an  invita¬ 
tion  affair.  Many  celebrated  persons  were  visitors  there.  The 
host  and  hostess  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Seaman. 

The  Ellenville  Post  Office  was  built  in  1938  at  a  cost  of  $110,- 
000  contributed  by  Congress.  The  first  plan  called  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  building  of  red  brick.  Some  of  the  citizens,  including  the  new 
postmaster,  Tuthill  R.  McDowell,  felt  that  the  only  type  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  suited  the  community  was  a  stone  building  in  the 
Dutch  style,  which  was  native  to  Ulster  County.  A  personal  appeal 
to  President  Roosevelt  resulted  in  a  new  plan,  drawn  by  R.  Stanley 
Brown,  and  a  post  office  of  the  native  bluestone  was  built  and 
opened  December  1,  1940,  a  splendid  reproduction  of  the  Ulster 
County  Dutch  type  of  architecture.  Louis  A.  Simon  was  the 
supervising  architect.  A  mural  by  Louis  Bouche  illustrates  the 
story  of  the  naming  of  Ellenville  in  1823  after  Ellen  Snyder. 

The  Ellenville  Glass  Company — This  company  was  organized 
in  1836  by  a  group  of  glass  makers  from  Coventry  and  Willing- 
ton,  Connecticut,  headed  by  Jasper  Gilbert.  The  site  was  on  Sand- 
bergh  Creek,  where  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  station 
now  stands,  and  in  October,  1837,  they  began  to  make  bottles,  car¬ 
boys  and  demijohns,  using  for  fuel  as  much  as  ten  thousand  cords 
of  hard  wood  a  year  from  nearby  forest  land  which  they  purchased. 
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They  had  a  company  store  on  Canal  Street.  Ellenville  bottles 
came  to  be  in  common  use  throughout  the  country  and  business 
flourished  until  the  Civil  War,  which,  affected  them  adversely,  so 
that  in  1866  a  new  company  was  organized  and  incorporated,  the 
Ellenville  Glass  Works,  which  took  over  the  lands  and  factories  of 
the  old  concern.  In  1869  this  was  said  to  be  the  largest  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  giving  employment  to  about 
540  persons,  including  many  women  and  children,  who  covered  the 
bottles  with  a  basket  work  of  willow  twigs  raised  on  the  company’s 
“Willow  Lot.” 

In  1871  the  glass  works  covered  twelve  acres  of  ground  and 
had  an  outlet  store  in  New  York  City,  but  was  knocked  out  by  the 
depression  of  1873,  foreclosed  and,  in  1882,  its  property  was 
finally  sold  to  Charles  A.  Edwards.  A  new  company,  the  Ellen¬ 
ville  Glass  Factory,  was  organized,  in  which  many  of  the  glass 
blowers  bought  shares.  They  made  green  and  amber  glassware, 
flasks,  wine  and  beer  bottles  and  one  and  five-gallon  demijohns.  In 
1886  they  started  making  white  glass  for  insulators  and  fruit  jars, 
with  silica  ground  from  Shawangunk  Creek.  A  huge  stone  bowl 
used  for  grinding  the  rock  now  forms  the  base  of  a  fountain  set  up 
by  the  railroad  company. 

On  November  20,  1886,  a  strike  promoted  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  for  higher  wages  and  the  elimination  of  apprentices  was 
partially  successful  and  on  December  24  the  strikers  resumed  their 
work.  However,  business  declined  and  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts 
by  the  trustees,  ended  in  1896  by  foreclosure. 

Although  the  chief  product  of  the  various  factories  was  bottles, 
paper  weights  and  ornamental  objects  were  also  made.  Mrs.  Roy 
W.  Ball,  of  Ellenville,  has  about  twenty-five  rare  pieces  of  great 
interest  to  old  glass  collectors. 

(The  editor  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  receipt  of  much 
interesting  data  on  the  glass  factories,  the  Ulster  Knife  Works 
and  the  post  offices  of  Ellenville  from  H.  Westlake  Coons,  which 
have  been  condensed  in  the  foregoingand  following  pages.) 

The  Ulster  Knife  Works,  Ellenzhlle — In  1870  a  cooperative 
association  organized  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pocket  cutlery  was  formed  in  Naugatuck,  Connecticut.  It 
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consisted  of  fifty  members,  all  of  whom  were  skilled  workmen,  and 
a  majority  of  whom  had  been  trained  in  the  cutlery  center  of  Shef¬ 
field,  England.  Capital  stock  was  $25,000,  with  shares  of  $25  each. 

In  1871  they  heard  that  Ellenville,  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
was  interested  in  having  such  a  business  located  there.  A  local 
committee  headed  by  Eli  D.  Terwilliger  and  William  H.  Otis  had 
already  operated  in  an  effort  to  secure  such  an  industry  for  Ellen¬ 
ville.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Naugatuck  group  to 
come  to  Ellenville  for  a  conference.  Negotiations  finally  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Ellenville  Knife  Building  Company,  which  pur¬ 
chased  the  foundry  property  of  John  L.  Bloomer  &  Sons  on  the 
Beer  Kill  in  August,  1871. 

The  company  succeeded  in  making  a  fine  grade  of  cutlery,  but 
its  finances  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  it  to  continue  long 
as  a  cooperative  company.  It  could  not  meet  its  obligations,  and 
by  1875  was  practically  bankrupt.  At  this  time  “The  Ulster  Knife 
Company”  was  incorporated  by  Jacob  Hermance,  John  Lyon, 
Alfred  Neafie,  R.  Harvey  Brodhead  and  Dwight  Divine.  This 
group  assumed  all  the  obligations  of  the  company  and  proceeded 
with  the  manufacture  of  knives.  The  name  Ulster  was  then 
adopted  as  the  trade  mark  for  its  cutlery,  and  has  since  been  used 
to  designate  one  of  the  most  popular  and  dependable  lines  of  cut¬ 
lery  ever  made  in  this  country. 

In  1878  Dwight  Divine  took  over  the  entire  responsibility,  and 
continued  the  business  as  an  individual  enterprise,  although  he 
retained  the  organization  of  the  Ulster  Knife  Company.  William 
Booth,  one  of  the  original  group,  was  retained  as  foreman,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death  many  years  later.  Mr.  Divine  proved  to 
be  a  very  efficient  business  man,  and  gradually  straightened  out 
the  tangled  financial  situation  and  placed  the  business  on  a  paying 
basis,  in  spite  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  plant  in  1880.  The 
buildings  were  soon  replaced.  About  four  hundred  workmen  were 
finally  employed. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Divine  organized  as  Dwight  Divine  &  Sons,  Inc., 
taking  into  partnership  his  two  sons,  C.  Dwight  and  John  H. 
Divine,  who  carried  on  the  business  after  the  death  of  their  father 
in  1932.  John  H.  Divine  died  in  November,  1943. 
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In  1941,  the  control  of  the  Ulster  Knife  Company  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Divine  family  to  a  group  of  capitalists,  with 
Albert  M.  Baer  president. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Ulster  Knife  Works  is  the  oldest  shop  of 
its  kind  now  in  existence  in  this  country. 

Town  of  Esopus — Noted  today  for  its  fine  fruit  farms  and  its 
explosives  factory,  Esopus  keeps  many  of  the  old  stone  houses 
built  by  its  Dutch  settlers  when  its  territory  still  lay  in  the  towns 
of  Kingston,  Hurley  and  New  Paltz. 

It  was  made  a  town  on  April  5,  1811.  Port  Ewen,  its  principal 
village,  originated  in  1851,  as  the  coal  terminal  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Canal  Company.  In  1865  the  company  moved  its  termi¬ 
nal  to  Newburgh,  and  a  population  of  Irish  workers  who  had  set¬ 
tled  under  the  hill  found  employment  on  the  boats  of  the  canal  or 
the  river,  and  in  the  ice,  brick  and  shipping  industries. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  Hercules  Powder  Company,  an 
important  producer  of  industrial  blasting  caps  and  military  detona¬ 
tors,  located  one  of  its  factories  in  the  village,  giving  employment 
to  many  hundreds  of  men  and  women.  Some  workers  have  been 
with  them  continuously  for  thirty  years,  and  many  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  plant  received  the  coveted  Army-Navy  “E”  award  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  production  of  war  materials  on 
April  13,  1943.  The  award  was  made  by  Colonel  W.  E.  Earned, 
commanding  officer  of  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  of  Dover,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  was  accepted  by  E.  P.  Rochford,  superintendent,  and 
Pratt  Van  Kleeck,  representing  the  employees.  The  master  of 
ceremonies  was  Roscoe  V.  Elsworth.  Individual  “E”  pins  were 
presented  to  a  group  of  seven  representative  men  and  women: 
Jennie  Comerata,  Elbert  Terpenning,  Bessie  Reilly,  Charles  Rowe, 
Bessie  Zimmerman,  Ethel  Quick  and  James  Wesley. 

Esopus  has  always  been  noted  for  its  fishing  grounds  along  the 
Hudson  River,  in  early  times  called  the  Esopus  Meadows.  The 
oldest  fisherman  ever  to  apply  for  a  license  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  a  resident  of  Esopus,  Augustus  Cole,  who  in  the  spring 
of  1939,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  obtained  a  license  to  net  herring. 
Mr.  Cole  was  also  the  last  surviving  Civil  War  veteran  in  the 
county.  He  died  at  his  Esopus  home  in  October,  1939. 
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A  prominent  resident  of  Ulster  Park  (Klein  Esopus),  is  C. 
Chester  DuMond,  who  was  appointed  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  1943  by  Governor  Thomas  Dewey. 
He  has  previously  held  the  posts  of  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau,  chairman  of  the  Conference  Board  of  State 
Farm  Organizations,  and  member  of  the  New  York  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Commission.  Mr.  DuMond,  who  was  born  in  North 
Tarrytown  fifty-six  years  ago,  has  been  a  successful  apple  grower 
in  Ulster  Park  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years. 

Near  the  village  of  Esopus,  formerly  known  as  Elmore’s  Cor¬ 
ners,  the  country  seat  and  fruit  farm  of  Robert  Livingston  Pell 
was  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  the  wonder  of  the  town 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  Hudson  River  region.  Mr.  Pell,  a  New 
York  City  man,  was  a  pioneer  in  introducing  scientific  methods  of 
fruit  raising  and  shipping.  With  his  new  method  of  sweating 
apples  in  a  large,  ventilated  stone  building,  he  was  successful  in 
preserving  them  so  that  they  could  be  shipped  abroad,  and  made 
Ulster  County  apples  famous  through  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  He  also  specialized  in  grapes  and  in  raising  fish  from 
impregnated  eggs,  and  had  his  own  large  wharf  and  storage  build¬ 
ings  at  Pelham  Landing.  Mr.  Pell  died  in  1880  and  the  property  is 
now  owned  by  Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Monastery. 

In  the  summer  of  1904,  Alton  B.  Parker,  Chief  Judge  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  from  1897  to  1904,  conducted 
from  his  home  at  Rosemount  on  the  Hudson  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
party.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Amelia  Campbell  Parker,  still  resides 
there  and  is  known  for  her  historical  and  patriotic  interests.  She 
is  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Perrine’s  Bridge  at  Rifton  in  this  town  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
covered  bridge  in  New  York  State. 

Town  of  Marbletown — Located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
county,  it  was  one  of  the  original  five  townships  in  1683.  Old  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Indian  wars  and  veterans  of  the  English  Army  who 
came  in  1664  received  grants  there  from  the  government  in  1670 
and  settled  in  a  village  at  what  is  now  called  North  Marbletown, 
but  soon  scattered  and  took  up  the  outlying  land  for  farms,  which 
in  some  cases  they  bought  of  the  Indians. 
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The  town  lands,  covering  the  area  of  many  of  these  purchases, 
were  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  town  trustees,  June  25,  1703, 
and  were  reconveyed  by  them  to  settlers.  Prices  for  land  at  this 
time  were  twelve  pence  an  acre  for  lowland,  six  pence  for  upland. 
It  has  always  been  an  excellent  farming  country. 

One  hundred  eleven  slaves  were  listed  in  the  town  in  1755.  A 
remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  early  names,  such  as  Van  Qe 
Mark,  Schoonmaker,  Krom,  DeWitt,  Bogart,  Davis,  Harden- 
bergh,  Hasbrouck,  Roosa  are  found  in  town  today.  Prominent 
early  English  families  were  the  Ashfordbys,  Gartons,  Notting- 
hams,  Pawlings  and  Brodheads.  John  Beatty,  an  Irishman  of 
aristocratic  lineage,  married  Susan  Ashfordby  and  built  the  first 
house  at  Stone  Ridge. 

Government  by  regularly  elected  town  officials  began  at  least 
as  early  as  171 1.  The  regulation  of  matters  relating  to  town  prop¬ 
erty  and  perhaps  some  civil  administration  is  recorded  from  1703 
onward.  As  in  New  Paltz  and  Rochester,  the  two  governing  bodies 
functioned  simultaneously.  The  house  where  the  annual  town 
meetings  were  held  for  over  a  hundred  years,  since  long  before  the 
Revolution,  still  stands  on  the  Kingston-Ellenville  highway  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  town  house  still  standing  in  New  York 
State.  It  is  called  the  Davis  Tavern  from  its  former  owner,  Isaac 
Davis,  who  built  it  about  1710. 

Stone  Ridge  is  now  a  delightful  village  whose  historic  houses 
make  the  main  street  of  great  interest.  (See  elsewhere.) 

A  modern  industry,  Sally  Tock’s  (Cosmetics),  Inc.,  occupies 
for  its  shop  a  small  house  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  has  a 
large  mail  order  business  in  fine  cosmetics,  as  well  as  a  local  one. 

The  Shop  in  the  Garden,  whose  proprietor  is  Katharine  Has¬ 
brouck,  of  the  old  Stone  Ridge  family,  is  a  gift  shop  of  unusual 
charm  in  an  old  stone  house  once  the  parsonage  of  the  First  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  Tea,  with  toast,  jam  and  cakes  served  either 
next  to  the  shop  or  in  her  beautiful  garden,  is  another  attraction  of 
the  place,  which  is  visited  by  shoppers  from  a  wide  area. 

The  Leggett  family  have  been  prominent  in  town  since  Francis 
H.  Leggett,  grandson  of  Abraham  Leggett,  a  tanner  at  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  in  Shandaken,  bought  a  large  estate  there  in  the  1890s.  Edu¬ 
cational  lecture  courses  by  noted  men  and  women  were  held  every 
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summer  at  the  Leggett  Casino  for  many  years,  and  the  family  have 
always  held  “open  house”  to  the  neighborhood.  In  the  summer  of 
1943,  Mrs.  Frances  Leggett,  daughter  of  Francis  H.  Leggett,  put 
the  inn  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Merchant  Navy  Committee  of 
New  York  with  complete  accommodations  for  seamen.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Swamis  from  India  were  also  guests  on  the  estate,  and  lec¬ 
tures  on  India,  with  moving  pictures,  were  made  available  to  the 
residents  of  Stone  Ridge  without  cost. 

Marbletown  has  a  claim  to  being  the  second  New  York  State 
capital,  as  the  Committee  of  Safety,  representing  both  branches  of 
the  government,  met  at  the  Andrew  Oliver  house  in  North  Mar¬ 
bletown,  October  19  to  November  18,  1777,  on  which  day  it 
adjourned  to  Hurley. 

Tozvn  of  Ulster — Located  almost  entirely  within  the  former 
patent  of  Kingston,  the  town  of  Ulster  is  oddly  shaped.  Its  main 
section  lies  along  the  Hudson  River,  but  there  is  also  a  small  and 
almost  completely  separated  triangle  to  the  southwest  which  takes 
in  Eddyville.  The  town  was  established  in  December,  1879.  The 
old  King’s  Road  to  Albany  traverses  it.  At  Pine  Bush,  now  the 
Lake  Katrine  neighborhood,  ran  the  old  stage  road,  with  many 
taverns.  Lake  Katrine  took  its  name  from  Mrs.  Catharine  Whit¬ 
aker,  who  kept  a  tavern  for  fishing  parties  where  Cora’s  Hotel 
now  stands  near  the  lake.  Wolves  used  to  burrow  under  a  large 
rock  on  the  road  south  of  Lake  Katrine,  near  Wolf  Rock  Hall. 

Flatbush  on  the  Hudson  was  known  for  the  large  numbers  of 
shad  and  herring  caught  there.  Ice  harvesting  and  storing  and 
brickmaking  were  later  industries. 

Ruby,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town,  was  called  Dutch 
Settlement  because  in  bluestone  days  most  of  the  surrounding 
quarry  settlements  were  populated  with  Irish.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  bluestone  is  still  taken  out. 

Town  of  Olive — This  town  was  taken  mainly  from  Marble- 
town,  and  organized  on  April  15,  1823.  The  territory  now  included 
in  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  mentioned  in  deeds  of  Ulster  County  dating 
from  1703  as  Ashokan  or  Ashokant,  and  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Esopus  Creek.  Charles  and  Richard  Brodhead,  Joris  Middagh, 
Thomas  Jansen  and  Cornelius  Bogart  were  buyers  of  the  tract, 
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1703-05,  and  members  of  these  families  may  soon  have  taken  up 
residence  there.  Tradition,  however,  gives  the  first  date  of  settle¬ 
ment  as  about  1740.  At  that  time  the  Middaghs,  Coxes,  Crispells, 
Nottinghams,  Bushes  and  Coons  supposedly  settled  there.  Indis¬ 
putable  evidence  of  residence  in  1753  is  given  in  the  records  of  the 
Kingston  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church  marriages,  when  a 
widower,  Jan  Crispel,  is  said  to  have  resided  in  “Schokan,”  who 
married  a  girl  residing  in  Shandaken  (see  town  of  Shandaken  in 
this  chapter). 

During  the  Revolution,  a  band  of  Indians  appeared  near  the 
house  of  Frederick  Bush,  who  lived  near  old  Brown’s  Station  (now 
under  the  reservoir)  and  carried  away  with  them  the  three  young 
Bush  boys,  Stephen,  Isaac  and  Cornelius,  the  latter  a  mere  baby, 
while  the  father  and  elder  son  were  looking  for  a  bee  tree  just  above 
Bishop’s  Falls.  They  were  later  returned  to  their  homes. 

Shokan  had  its  Revolutionary  fort,  built  in  1781,  of  logs  with 
a  picket  palisade,  by  order  of  Congress  in  an  Act  passed  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  June,  1780.  It  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  From  this  fort  scouts  operated  about  sixteen  miles 
north  and  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  west.  The  site  is  now  under 
the  reservoir. 

A  number  of  new  settlers  came  to  Olive  immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  most  of  them  from  Dutchess  County,  a  few  from  New 
England.  The  Winchells,  from  Northeast,  had  an  early  gristmill 
at  Winchell  Falls  and  the  first  iron  foundry  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  Asa  Bishop,  from  Connecticut,  started  a  gristmill 
at  Bishop’s  Falls.  Olive  long  retained  its  old-fashioned  customs. 
In  1876,  the  women  of  the  farmhouses  daily  spun  wool  and  flax 
and  wove  cloth  on  looms  made  by  their  husbands,  even  after  the 
Ulster  &  Delaware  Railroad  was  bringing  crowds  of  summer  visi¬ 
tors.  (Article  in  “Harper’s  Monthly”  of  that  year.) 

Olive  scenery  is  exceptionally  beautiful.  Without  being  over¬ 
crowded  or  excessively  organized,  it  retains  great  popularity  as  a 
vacation  resort.  On  Labor  Day  the  town  holds  annually  a  reunion 
of  the  old  residents  who  had  homes  there  before  the  flooding  of  the 
Ashokan  Reservoir. 

Town  of  Shawangunk — New  Fort,  the  second  stronghold  to 
which  the  Esopus  Indians  retreated  with  their  white  captives  in 
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the  late  summer  of  1663,  is  in  the  town  about  three  miles  west  of 
Wallkill  village  on  the  Crowell  farm.  The  Dutch  captain,  Martin 
Cregier,  who  led  his  army  there  from  Wiltwyck,  described  the  fort 
as  a  ‘‘perfect  square  with  one  row  of  palisades  set  all  around  being 
about  fifteen  feet  above,  and  three  feet  under  ground.”  The 
Indians  had,  he  said,  “already  completed  two  angles  of  stout  pali¬ 
sades,  all  of  them  almost  as  thick  as  a  man’s  body,  having  two 
rows  of  portholes,  one  above  the  other ;  and  they  were  busy  at  the 
third  angle.  These  angles  were  constructed  so  solid  and  strong  as 
not  to  be  excelled  by  Christians.” 

Shawangunk  settlement  by  white  men  began,  as  related  else¬ 
where,  about  1680.  It  was  made  a  precinct  in  1709  and  attached 
to  New  Paltz.  It  became  a  separate  precinct  in  1743. 

At  Bruynswick  stands  the  old  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the 
walls  of  which  date  from  1752.  The  slave  gallery  with  the  outside 
staircase  is  unusual  in  our  neighborhood. 

In  1871  the  Shawangunk  Mountain  was  the  scene  of  coal  min¬ 
ing  operations  about  a  mile  southwest  of  Walker  Valley.  A  small 
vein  was  found,  but  the  operations  were  soon  abandoned. 

Shawangunk  is  known  for  its  profitable  dairy  farms.  The 
Crowell  brick  mold  factory  is  a  prominent  one  in  Wallkill.  The 
Wallkill  State  Prison,  a  medium  security  prison  with  farm  build¬ 
ings,  is  located  near  the  village  and  had  458  inmates  in  1940. 

The  late  William  E.  Bruyn,  of  Shawangunk,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  country  in  the  crude  rubber  industry, 
and  was  appointed  presidential  elector  for  the  second  time  by  the 
Republican  party  just  previous  to  his  death  on  October  31,  1940. 

Town  of  Woodstock — Woodstock  was  incorporated  as  a  town¬ 
ship  on  April  11,  1787.  This  date  is  referred  to  in  several  his¬ 
tories  as  “nineteen  days  before  George  Washington  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States” — a  curious  error. 
The  township  took  in  all  of  the  present  Shandaken,  also  parts  of 
Hunter  and  Olive  and  some  of  Delaware  County. 

Both  Woodstock  and  Shandaken  had  existed  as  named  and 
settled  localities  for  some  years.  In  1762,  Thomas  and  Henry 
Chadwick  leased  a  farm  from  the  Livingstons  at  Little  Shandaken 
(Lake  Hill).  A  young  man  who  married,  in  1780,  is  described  as 
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having  been  born  in  Woodstock,  in  the  First  Dutch  Church  records 
of  Kingston.  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston,  in  his  letter  of 
March  i,  1778,  to  the  Kingston  trustees,  offering  free  lands  to  dis¬ 
tressed  inhabitants  of  Kingston,  mentioned  Woodstock  and  Shan- 
daken  as  places  where  settlements  had  already  been  made. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  Woodstock,  though  the  home 
of  ardent  patriots,  also  became  a  refuge  for  Loyalists.  John 
Burch,  a  Loyalist  who  afterwards  went  to  Ontario,  testified  that 
he  left  “Tin  tools  and  Japanning  Tools,  a  mahogany  bedstead,  and 
2  or  3  barrels  full  of  things  at  the  Mill  House,  Woodstock”  during 
the  Revolution,  which  were  confiscated  by  the  “rebels.”  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  what  was  probably  the  gristmill  on  the  Saw  Kill 
by  the  present  country  club.  Two  suspected  Tories  were  fleeing 
down  the  Woodstock  Road  from  Kingston  on  April  9,  1777, 
according  to  the  “Calendar  of  Revolutionary  Papers.”  Frederick 
Rowe,  a  Tory  from  Saugerties,  was  living  at  the  present  Sickler 
place  on  Lake  Hill  and  aiding  young  Tories  there  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  conflict. 

A  guard  was  kept  at  Little  Shandaken,  now  Lake  Hill,  by 
order  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  1778-81.  In  October,  1778, 
this  consisted  of  forty-one  privates,  besides  sergeants  and  cor¬ 
porals,  and  was  under  command  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Snyder,  of 
Saugerties.  There  was  probably  a  log  fort  near  Woodstock  vil¬ 
lage,  and  further  protection  was  given  by  the  large  fort  at  Great 
Shandaken  (see  Shandaken).  In  spite  of  these,  however,  the  set¬ 
tlers  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  and  in  June,  1780,  two 
prominent  patriots  of  Woodstock,  Peter  Short,  Sr.,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  Peter  Miller,  were  captured  on  the  Woodstock-Saugerties 
road  as  they  were  returning  from  the  Katsbaan  Church  with  their 
wives  and  families,  by  a  band  of  Tories  and  Indians.  They  were 
taken  to  Fort  Niagara  and  Montreal,  finally  escaping  and  reaching 
home  after  much  hardship.  Peter  Short’s  descendants  are  still 
numerous  in  the  town. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  conflict,  settlers  flocked  to  town 
from  the  Livingston  neighborhood  across  the  Hudson,  from  King¬ 
ston  and  Saugerties,  with  a  few  from  New  England.  The  site 
now  occupied  by  Woodstock  village  was  offered  for  sale  much 
earlier  than  other  lands  and  soon  divided  among  such  enterprising 
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families  as  the  Eltinges,  Newkirks,  DeForests,  Snyders,  Elwyns, 
Hogans,  Dymonds,  etc.  Captain  Elias  Hasbrouck,  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  veteran  of  the  Continental  Army,  was  the  first  town  super¬ 
visor.  He  bought  land  from  the  Livingstons  on  Hutchins  Hill 
(near  Lake  Hill)  and  was  probably  allowed  to  buy  outright 
because  he  had  served  in  the  Quebec  campaign  under  General  Rich¬ 
ard  Montgomery,  who  had  married  a  Livingston  heiress.  Fred¬ 
erick  Rowe,  the  Tory,  also  bought  land  at  Lake  Hill  from  the  Liv¬ 
ingstons  on  June  1,  1787,  formerly  leased  to  Thomas  and  Henry 
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Chadwick  on  January  1,  1762.  An  interesting  legend  is  still  cur¬ 
rent  among  old  residents  as  to  this  sale.  The  Livingstons  at  first 
wished  to  give  him  only  the  usual  three-life  lease,  but  Rowe,  eager 
to  own  the  land  outright,  wrote  in  the  lease,  first  his  own  name; 
second,  the  name  of  his  Negro  slave,  and  “after  leaving  a  blank 
space  for  Livingston’s  signature,  added  the  name  of  the  Devil, 
who,  he  declared,  would  never  die.  Livingston,  the  aristocrat, 
refused  to  sandwich  his  name  between  the  Negro’s  and  the  Devil, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  Rowe  a  clear  title  to  the  land.” 

It  was  on  this  three-life  system  that  most  of  the  settlers  in  the 
township  got  their  lands,  which  went  back  to  the  proprietors  when 
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the  third  person  named  in  the  lease  expired.  Besides  the  rent  pro¬ 
visions,  there  were  burdensome  clauses  in  regard  to  sale  or  sub¬ 
letting  of  the  leases.  As  the  generations  succeeded  one  another, 
and  the  results  of  backbreaking  toil  disappeared  into  the  landlords’ 
pockets,  dissatisfaction  grew,  culminating  in  the  Down  Rent  War 
of  1845-47,  for  an  account  of  which  agrarian  disturbance  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Volume  VII  of  De  Lisser’s  “Picturesque 
Ulster.” 

At  the  first  town  meeting  held  in  Woodstock  in  June,  1787,  the 
list  of  town  officers  included  many  names  still  prominent  in  the 
township,  as  Hasbrouck,  Rowe,  Short,  Mowers,  Snyder,  Riselar 
(Riseley),  Krom,  Newkirk,  and  Longyear.  Town  records  from 
this  date  to  1804,  quoted  in  Sylvester’s  history  of  1880,  are 
unfortunately  lost,  but  the  records  from  the  partition  of  the  town¬ 
ship  in  1804  to  date  are  preserved  in  the  town  clerk’s  office,  and 
well  repay  study. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  1937,  Woodstock  celebrated  its  ses- 
quicentennial  with  a  pageant,  an  exhibition  of  local  craft,  and  other 
events  in  various  parts  of  the  township.  This  was  a  great  success 
and  firmly  established  the  town’s  standing  as  an  historic  commu¬ 
nity  with  an  interesting  background  as  well  as  a  vital  present.  A 
booklet  commemorates  this  occasion. 

T own  of  Hurley — One  of  the  five  original  towns  of  the  county 
(the  others  being  Kingston,  Fox  Hall,  Marbletown  and  New 
Paltz),  Hurley  received  a  formal  organization  by  letters  patent 
from  the  Crown  on  October  19,  1708.  In  old  days  its  extent  was 
very  much  larger  than  now.  Part  of  it  was  set  off  to  New  Paltz 
in  1809;  to  Esopus  in  1818;  to  Olive  in  1823;  to  Rosendale,  in 
1844;  to  Woodstock,  in  1853.  (The  latter  boundary  is  still  a 
source  of  some  uncertainty.)  The  town  lies  mainly  within  the 
folds  of  the  Esopus  Creek. 

The  oldest  settled  portion  is  at  Old  Hurley,  the  New  Dorp  or 
New  Village  founded  by  emigrants  from  Kingston  in  1661.  This 
was  the  first  place  attacked  in  the  Indian  outbreak  of  June  7,  1663, 
and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  was  resettled  soon  after. 
Some  of  the  old  stone  houses  on  the  village  street  date,  in  their  old¬ 
est  parts  at  least,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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The  Van  Sickle  Hotel,  which  was  standing  there  not  long  ago,  had 
the  date  1716  in  iron  letters  on  its  front.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
Wynkoop  Farms  house  across  Hurley  bridge  is  said  to  have  been 
built  about  1700.  E.  N.  Heit’s  house  on  the  north  side  of  Esopus 
Creek,  an  old  DeWitt  homestead,  has  the  date  of  1689  under  its 
eaves,  carved  on  a  wooden  beam  and  recently  discovered. 

Though  it  was  the  low-lying,  fertile  Esopus  meadows  which 
attracted  Hurley’s  first  settlers,  a  large  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  rolling  and  moderately  hilly  upland.  The  western  portion  around 
West  Hurley  was  still  a  dense  forest  in  1835.  The  town  gained  its 
greatest  population  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
many  Irish  people  came  to  work  in  the  bluestone  quarries. 

Rejoicing  in  an  excellent  modern  grade  school  and  up-to-date 
citizens,  Hurley  village  still  retains  to  a  most  unusual  degree  the 
ancient  atmosphere  of  its  historic  street,  and  memories  of  the  time 
when  it  was  the  third  State  capital.  Here  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
representing  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  met  from  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1777,  to  December  17,  at  Jan  Van  Deusen’s  tavern,  where 
lack  of  sufficient  heat,  it  is  said,  drove  them  to  Poughkeepsie.  Here 
the  unfortunate  Lieutenant  David  Taylor  of  the  British  forces 
was  hanged  as  a  spy  in  October,  1777,  after  being  confined  in  the 
DuMond  house,  since  known  as  the  Spy  House.  The  present  Peter 
Elmendorf  house  has  been  little  changed  since  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Markers  are  thick  on  this  village  street. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Esopus  Creek,  we  come  upon  the 
old  Wynkoop  house,  always  in  the  family  since  1700,  and  on  the 
site  of  a  still  older  Wynkoop  house  built  in  1685.  Corn  and  wheat 
are  grown  here  in  even  greater  quantities  than  in  old  days,  with 
tomatoes  for  city  markets,  a  modern  crop.  It  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Warren.  The  road  leading  from  here 
northward  was  a  post  road  in  Revolutionary  times,  over  which 
supplies  were  sent  to  the  outposts  at  Shandaken  and  Shokan,  by 
way  of  Winchell’s  Falls. 

The  old  Hurley  burying  ground  in  the  village  has  Dutch 
inscribed  stones  with  dates  going  back  to  1658.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
ghost  from  this  ground  which  haunts  “Spook  Hollow”  on  the 
Kingston  road,  carrying  his  head  under  his  arm.  Witches  were 
once  active  in  Hurley  and  a  butter  churn  in  one  of  its  houses  still 
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has  the  mark  of  a  red  hot  horseshoe  dropped  into  the  cream  to  coun¬ 
teract  a  witch’s  spell. 

Town  of  Saugerties — Saugerties  is  one  of  the  few  fortunate 
towns  of  the  county  whose  early  history  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  book.  “The  Early  History  of  Saugerties,”  by  Benjamin  M. 
Brink,  leaves  little  to  add  as  to  that  locality  in  early  days.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  Saugerties  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  placed  many  markers  and  tablets  on  historic  sites. 

The  old  roads  of  the  town,  especially  the  King’s  Road  through 
Mt.  Marion  and  Katsbaan,  pass  by  many  stone  houses  of  the 
Brinks,  Myers,  Wynkoops  and  other  families  dating  back  far 
before  the  Revolution.  Reminders  of  the  Palatine  Germans  who 
came  to  West  Camp  in  1710  and  in  spite  of  bitter  hardships  built 
for  themselves  at  once  a  church  and  school,  are  found  in  the  names 
of  a  good  proportion  of  the  present  leading  citizens.  Henry  Bar¬ 
clay,  industrial  promoter  of  what  may  rightly  be  called  modern 
Saugerties,  passed  away  almost  a  century  ago,  but  his  spirit  still 
lingers  in  the  several  successful  business  enterprises  of  this  village 
on  the  falls  of  the  Esopus. 

Saugerties  is  known  as  a  friendly,  neighborly  place,  which 
retains  the  devotion  of  old  residents  to  an  extraordinary  cjegree, 
but  makes  new  visitors  and  settlers  feel  also  at  home. 

An  Italian  group  originating  in  brickmaking  days  at  Glasco 
are  prominent  in  modern  days  in  this  town. 

At  Pine  Grove  above  the  Woodstock-Saugerties  road,  the 
summer  music  school  and  camp  of  Dr.  Ernest  Williams  brings 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Cantine  Field,  given  by  Martin  Cantine  to  the  village,  figures 
in  many  sporting  events. 

Town  of  Marlborough — The  history  of  this  very  important 
town  has  been  so  fully  treated  in  Charles  M.  Woolsey’s  “History 
of  Marlborough”  that  much  can  be  omitted  here. 

Marlborough’s  population  has  remained  almost  constant.  The 
general  farming  of  early  days  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  spe¬ 
cialized  fruit  growing.  From  1913  to  1923  a  large  number  of 
Italian  people,  attracted  by  the  terraced  hills  of  grapes  reminiscent 
of  their  native  Italy  and  by  favorable  prices  for  fruit,  bought  prop- 
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erty  here  and  increased  the  fruit  production  of  the  town. 

Persons  whose  activities  are  known  beyond  the  town  confines 
are:  Frederic  Goudy,  type  designer,  previously  mentioned;  James 
Scott,  artist,  and  his  wife  Kirsten  Scott,  pianist;  Grace  Taber 
Hallock,  author  of  books  for  children;  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Sr., 
former  president  of  the  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion;  Walter  Clarke,  former  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society;  Tony  Canzoneri,  former  lightweight  cham¬ 
pion.  E.  Meech  Woolsey  was  a  distinguished  citizen,  who  wrote 
a  valuable  history  of  the  town,  published  in  1906. 

The  town  is  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists.  Wulfer’s  Roost,  Elm 
Grove  and  Shady  Brook  have  been  known  to  city  people  for  years. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Marlborough  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Milton,  the  Hudson  River  Fruit  Exchange,  the 
Italian  Cooperative,  as  well  as  others;  the  Hudson  Valley  Press, 
the  Shell  Corporation,  the  Marlborough  Manufacturing  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Company  furnish  the  necessities  for  carrying  on  the  main  busi¬ 
nesses  of  this  section,  fruit  growing  and  innkeeping. 

T own  of  Lloyd — Bordering  on  the  Hudson  River,  the  town  of 
Lloyd  was  originally  the  eastern  part  of  the  New  Paltz  Patent,  and 
remained  unsettled  by  white  men  until  about  1754,  when  Anthony 
Yelverton,  of  Poughkeepsie,  built  a  house  near  the  shore  on  the 
Swaftkill  (Bass  Creek)  below  the  present  village  of  Highland. 

In  1777  either  he  or  his  son  of  the  same  name  began  to  run  a 
scow  ferry  to  Poughkeepsie,  rowed  by  slaves.  In  1793  came  Noah 
Elting’s  periauger,  a  scow  with  sail  and  oars.  In  1819,  a  horse- 
team  ferryboat  carried  the  covered  wagons  of  the  western 
emigrants. 

The  origin  of  Highland  village  as  “Philip’s  Folly,”  a  building 
enterprise  of  the  original  Philip  Elting  in  the  1820s,  has  been  often 
recounted.  Shortly  after  this  time  Reuben  Deyo’s  Halfway  House 
became  a  famous  stop  on  the  stagecoach  route,  and  place  of  resort 
for  the  neighbors.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  Grace  Van  B. 
Roberts. 

Highland  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1891, 
in  the  business  section,  but  soon  rebuilt.  Prominent  industries 
there  are  the  Hudson  Valley  Pure  Foods  Products  and  the  Havi- 
land  Cold  Storage  Company. 
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A  trolley  road  ran  through  it  from  the  Landing  to  New  Paltz 
from  1897  to  1926. 

The  town  of  Lloyd  is  known  for  its  fine  fruit  farms,  many  of 
them  now  owned  by  Italians.  Noted  men  and  women  of  recent 
times  are:  Harcourt  J.  Pratt  (1866-1934),  prominent  in  fruit 
packaging,  coal,  lumber  and  grain  industries,  member  of  New 
York  Assembly  and  United  States  Congress;  Philip  Schantz, 
treasurer  of  Ulster  County  for  many  years;  John  F.  Wadlin,  town 
supervisor  with  a  long  and  honorable  record;  Philip  Elting  (see 
elsewhere)  ;  and  Mrs.  William  Denby,  an  educator  and  active  in 
arranging  the  very  successful  Apple  Blossom  Festivals.  Warren 
G.  Sherwood,  a  native  of  the  Pang  Yang  neighborhood,  is  a  gifted 
and  enthusiastic  student,  writer  and  proponent  of  local  history. 

Town  of  Rochester — This  had  probably  its  first  white  perma¬ 
nent  settlers  in  1676,  Thomas  Teunisse  Quick  and  others.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  ruthless  Indian  slaying  career  of  Thomas  Quick’s 
grandson  was  the  benevolence  of  his  sons,  Jurian  and  Johannis, 
who  gave  land  to  the  town  in  1714,  “that  to  the  glory  of  God  there 
may  a  meeting  house  be  made.”  And  there  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  stands  today,  excepting  Kingston  the  oldest  one  in  the 
county.  Accord  was  the  old  Mombaccus,  where  first  white  men 
saw  carved  on  a  sycamore  tree  the  face  of  a  warrior — a  dubious 
welcome.  And  so  it  became,  in  Dutch  slang,  “place  of  the  mask.” 

Scene  of  pillage  and  massacre  in  the  French-Canadian  War 
and  the  Revolution,  the  valley  along  the  Rondout,  nevertheless, 
kept  its  hold  on  its  Dutch  families,  the  Hornbeeks,  Kroms,  Schoon- 
makers,  Rosenkrans  and  others,  and  many  of  their  houses  remain, 
little  changed.  Canal  days  brought  great  prosperity  and  farm¬ 
houses  found  themselves  in  “ports”  with  an  almost  nautical  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  in  1898  the  town  was  thrown  back  on  agriculture  and 
hotel  business.  It  has  prospered  well  in  both. 

The  Lake  Minnewaska  mountain  houses,  started  in  1879  by 
Alfred  H.  Smiley,  twin  brother  of  Albert  K.  Smiley,  of  Mohonk, 
on  the  summit  of  Shawangunk  Ridge,  are  nationally  known. 

Town  of  Rosendale — First  settled  by  a  tenant  farmer  of  Jacob 
Rutsenin  1680,  Rosendale  recently  celebrated  in  1935  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  first  mention  in  print.  Described 
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at  that  time  as  “ye  pleasaunt  land  of  Rosendale”  by  the  surveyor, 
Philip  Wells,  it  has  well  merited  the  name. 

The  interesting  physical  make-up  of  the  town,  with  its  hills, 
gorges,  fertile  farm  lands  and  swift  flowing  streams,  makes  it  a 
delightful  one  to  visit  and  the  Rosendale  Township  Association, 
organized  in  1934,  an  enterprising  and  friendly  association  has 
done  much  for  visitors  and  residents  of  the  town. 

Of  special  historic  interest  is  the  Jacob  Rutsen  grave  in  Rosen¬ 
dale,  near  the  site  of  his  house,  built  in  1680,  burned  in  1911,  and 
long  known  as  Hardenbergh  Hall,  a  place  where  General  Wash¬ 
ington  was  entertained.  Also  the  gristmill  of  Jacob  L.  Snyder 
near  the  village,  where  cement  was  first  ground  for  commercial 
use ;  the  old  fording  places  used  by  the  Continental  Army  on  Ron- 
dout  Creek;  Creek  Locks,  formerly  Wagondale,  with  its  many 
stone  houses;  Whiteport,  formerly  Green  Kill,  where  a  gristmill 
belonging  to  Charles  DeWitt  furnished  flour  for  Washington’s 
soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  and  elsewhere;  and  the  Binnewaters,  one 
of  which  is  now  Williams’  Lake,  scene  of  the  Senior  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  Long  Distance  Swimming  Championship 
races  in  1942  and  1943. 

Town  of  Shandaken — This  mountain  township,  until  1804  a 
part  of  Woodstock,  has  been  renowned  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  for  its  scenery,  hunting,  fishing  and  other  recreational  facili¬ 
ties,  little  spoiled  by  time.  Traversed  by  the  Esopus  Creek  and  its 
tributaries,  it  retains  much  of  its  primitive  charm  and  is  the  heaven 
of  fishermen,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  posted  property  along 
most  of  the  shores. 

Settlement  began  as  early  as  1752,  in  the  southern  section  at 
The  Corner,  or  Mt.  Pleasant,  then  called  Great  Shandaken,  where 
one  or  two  German  families  from  Europe  made  their  homes.  What 
brought  them  there  is  a  mystery  on  which  we  can  only  speculate. 
According  to  well-authenticated  tradition,  Jacob  Langyear  (Long¬ 
year)  and  his  wife,  Maria  Kockin,  were  living  at  Shandaken  when 
their  daughter  Barbara  was  a  young  child.  Her  baptism  is 
recorded  on  October  22,  1752,  at  the  Kingston  Dutch  Church,  to 
which  families  came  from  far  and  near.  In  the  records  of  the 
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same  church,  Maria  Dorothea  Graft,  a  young  girl  born  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  residing  in  “Sindekan”  (Shandaken)  was  married  to  a 
Shokan  man,  Jan  Crispel,  on  December  29,  1753. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  during  the  Revolution,  men  from  Shan¬ 
daken  and  Shokan  were  induced  by  Tory  recruiting  officers  to 
desert  their  homes  and  join  a  party  headed  for  New  York  City  to 
enlist  in  the  King’s  army.  Attractive  promises  were  made  to  them 
that  they  would  receive  one  hundred  acres  for  each  man  and  fifty 
acres  for  each  child  in  his  family.  Among  those  joining  were  men 
of  the  Misner,  Furler,  Bush,  Longyear  and  Markle  families.  The 
whole  party  was  captured  near  New  Paltz  and  taken  to  Fort  Mont¬ 
gomery  for  trial.  Most  of  them  were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but 
all  except  two,  Jacobus  Rose  and  Jacob  Middagh,  were  pardoned  on 
account  of  youth  or  other  extenuating  circumstances.  The  Shan¬ 
daken  men  promptly  joined  the  patriot  forces  and  left  records  of 
brave  service. 

The  following  spring,  after  the  sudden  appearance  of  about  a 
hundred  Indians  and  Tories  near  Shandaken,  Governor  George 
Clinton  on  May  12,  1779,  ordered  a  blockhouse  built  there,  which 
is  described  as  a  “picket  fort  built  around  the  dwelling  of  one 
Longyear.”  It  was  finished  by  May  29.  On  August  11,  1779, 
Colonel  Albert  Pawling,  with  six  hundred  troops,  who  had  camped 
the  night  before  in  front  of  the  fort,  marched  up  the  valley  to 
join  the  expedition  of  General  Sullivan  against  the  Six  Nations, 
but  owing  to  heavy  rains,  did  not  make  the  rendezvous  and  returned 
to  Ulster  County.  The  presence  of  this  fort,  which  was  heavily 
manned,  updoubtedly  was  of  great  service  in  protecting  the  frontier 
of  northwestern  Ulster.  Today  nothing  remains  but  the  site,  near 
the  cemetery  on  the  State  Road  from  Kingston  to  Mt.  Pleasant, 
about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  traditions  in  the  Longyear  fam¬ 
ily  and  in  the  Winne  family,  who  intermarried  with  the  Longyears 
and  lived  there  in  later  years.  Not  even  a  marker  denotes  the  spot. 

At  the  present  Phoenicia  the  first  clearing  was  made  by  Andries 
Longyear  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  stands.  He 
built  his  house  and  kept  an  inn  there  from  1804  to  1815.  The 
place  was  then  a  dense  forest  of  white  pine  on  the  flats  with  hem¬ 
locks  on  the  mountains,  and  had  not  changed  much  when  the  tan¬ 
ners  came  there  in  the  1840s. 
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Aaron  Adams  kept  the  old  Pine  Tavern  at  Pine  Hill  from  1810 
to  1815,  the  first  house  in  the  town  to  substitute  lath  and  plaster 
for  logs.  He  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  is  also  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  good  fiddling  and  being  one  of  the  early  town 
supervisors. 

Shandaken  has  the  highest  peak  in  the  Catskills,  Slide  Moun¬ 
tain,  climbed  either  from  Woodland  Valley  via  Cornell  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  or  from  Winnisook  Lodge,  a  private  camp  maintained  by 
the  Winnisook  Club,  founded  in  1887  by  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Benedict  and  other  well-known  men. 

At  Woodland  Valley,  Camp  Woodland,  a  summer  school  for 
children,  gives  folk  festivals  in  August  based  on  local  history 
dramatized  by  the  children  from  original  sources,  with  local  musi¬ 
cians,  ballad  singers  and  square  dancers  participating.  Collections 
of  old  implements  and  handcraft  are  also  shown.  They  are  open 
to  the  general  public. 

T own  of  Plattekill — Formerly  a  part  of  Marlborough,  Platte- 
kill  was  organized  as  a  separate  township  March  21,  1800.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Robert  Gilmore  a 
short  distance  below  the  present  Modena  on  the  first  Tuesday  and 
first  day  of  April,  1800.  David  Ostrander  was  the  first  supervi¬ 
sor,  Daniel  Everitt  the  first  town  clerk. 

Fertile  lands  along  the  Plattekill  attracted  a  few  settlers,  mainly 
from  Kingston,  about  1740,  somewhat  south  of  Modena.  Land 
deeds  record  the  buying  of  land  there  by  Jacob  Delamater  in  1743 
and  buildings  were  erected  about  the  same  time.  Henry  Ostrander, 
of  the  town  of  Esopus,  bought  about  two  thousand  acres  in  the 
Marschalm  tract  in  1760.  Captain  Stephen  Nottingham,  early 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Marlborough,  also  resided  on  the 
Plattekill. 

The  Modena  neighborhood  was  formerly  called  Money  Stump, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  treasures  hidden  in  hollow  trees  near  the  trail 
at  that  place  by  refugees  from  the  Hudson  River  fleeing  before 
the  advance  of  Vaughn's  fleet  in  October,  1777.  The  largest  influx 
of  new  settlers  came  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  The  families 
of  Deyo,  Brodhead,  Hasbrouck,  Devine,  DuBois,  Eltinge,  Sey¬ 
mour  and  Fordham  were  prominent  in  early  days  and  most  of  them 
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still  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  Methodists  held  meetings  at  the 
house  of  “Aunt  Hulda”  Hait  as  early  as  1786,  and  that  denomina¬ 
tion  has  always  been  an  important  one  of  the  locality. 

Modena  had  many  years  ago  a  flourishing  literary  society 
which  imported  noted  speakers,  including  Horace  Greeley  and 
Theodore  Tilton.  It  now  contains  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
attractive  buildings  in  southern  Ulster,  the  Hasbrouck  Memorial 
Hall,  erected  adjoining  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1926, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Joseph  E.  Hasbrouck,  of  Modena,  and  his  wife 
Ida  (Hand)  Hasbrouck.  It  contains  a  stage  and  auditorium,  a 
large  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantries,  with  other  facilities,  and 
is  used  not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  many  other  community 
organizations. 

Clintondale,  in  the  northeast  part  of  town,  an  old  Quaker  set¬ 
tlement,  has  at  present  the  largest  and  most  active  Quaker  Meet¬ 
ing  in  the  county.  Quaker  families — Thorns,  Coutants,  Heatons, 
Palmers,  etc. — are  very  prominent.  The  Clintondale  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Ardonia,  nearby,  is  a  flourishing  fruit  center. 

New  Hurley  is  a  prosperous  farming  region,  with  a  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  dating  from  1770,  and  many  old  stone  houses. 

Located  in  a  sunny  valley,  protected  to  the  east  by  Marlbor¬ 
ough  Mountain  and  west  by  the  Shawangunk  Range,  Plattekill 
Township  is  a  delightful  place  of  residence.  This,  together  with 
its  accessibility  from  New  York  City,  brings  many  visitors.  The 
land  has  always  been  favorable  to  agriculture,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  known  for  the  flourishing  fruit,  poultry  and  dairy  industries. 

Town  of  Hardenbergh — Located  on  the  watershed  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  the  mountain  town  of 
Hardenbergh  takes  its  name  from  the  Great  Hardenbergh  Patent, 
which  at  one  time  embraced  all  its  lands.  It  was  set  off  from  Shan- 
daken  in  1859.  Early  settlers  came  to  Dry  Brook  Valley  about 
1800.  Merwin,  Seager,  Haynes  and  Todd  were  early  names,  and 
most  of  their  families  have  since  remained  in  the  town. 

Orson  Haynes  is  present  supervisor  of  the  town  and  lives  in 
Dry  Brook  near  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  who  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Stillwater,  New  York.  The  Todd  family  lead  in  one  of 
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the  main  modem  industries,  cauliflower  growing,  to  which  the  soil 
of  Dry  Brook  is  especially  adapted.  Lumbering  is  another  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation.  At  the  present  time,  millions  of  feet  of  lumber 
are  being  cut  by  Eugene  Gormley  &  Sons,  of  Phoenicia  on  the 
Gould  estate,  mainly  for  war  purposes. 

Town  of  Denning — This  is  a  place  of  clear  mountain  streams, 
of  narrow  valleys  walled  in  by  steep  rocky  hillsides,  of  rugged 
mountains  and  equally  rugged  folk.  Taken  from  the  town  of 
Shandaken  in  1849,  the  year  of  the  first  tannery  (John  W. 
Smith’s),  tanning  went  on  in  the  town  long  after  it  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  other  sections  of  the  county.  At  present,  lumbering, 
which  has  always  been  the  main  industry,  still  continues.  There 
are  several  large  estates  owned  by  rich  city  men  in  the  town: 

Town  of  New  Paltz — An  excellent  historian,  Ralph  LeFevre, 
and  many  historic  celebrations  have  made  this  town’s  history  per¬ 
haps  better  known  than  any  other  in  the  county.  Today  New  Paltz 
may  be  called  a  Williamsburg  which  does  not  need  restoration, 
for  nearly  all  its  old  houses  dating  from  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  still  in  good  condition  and  still  occupied.  The  Reformed 
Church,  founded  in  1683,  is  still  a  main  factor  in  town  life.  The 
Huguenot  Museum  (the  Jean  Hasbrouck  house)  has  a  remarkable 
collection  of  early  material  relating  to  the  patentees  who,  in  their 
three  covered  carts,  made  a  settlement  at  Tri  Cor  on  the  Wall  Kill 
in  1677,  a  year  after  the  Huguenots  had  purchased  the  land  of  the 
Indians. 

Education  has  always  been  dear  to  the  Huguenots  and  their 
allied  families,  and  the  history  of  their  schools  will  be  found  in 
another  chapter. 

Modern  residents  of  prominence  have  included  Oscar  Tschirky 
(Oscar  of  the  Waldorf),  who  bought  a  large  farm  in  1912,  the 
main  building  of  which  he  converted  into  a  home  for  retired  chefs 
in  1942,  keeping  the  Swiss  chalet  for  his  own  use.  Margaret  A. 
Jamison,  heiress  of  the  Arbuckle  fortune  of  about  forty  million, 
lived  in  one  of  New  Paltz’s  old  stone  houses  till  her  death  in  1942. 

Lake  Mohonk  means  much  to  New  Paltz.  In  the  eighteen- 
sixties,  the  Point  was  a  favorite  picnicking  place  for  county  people. 
Young  men  with  the  luxuriant  whiskers  of  the  period,  young 
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women  in  shoulder  shawls  and  crinolines,  climbed  the  steep  trails  to 
John  F.  Stokes’  Mountain  Inn,  set  by  the  side  of  the  deep,  clear, 
glacial  lake.  There  they  rowed,  danced,  drank  and  ate  chicken 
dinners  to  their  hearts’  content.  Overnight  guests  were  accommo¬ 
dated  in  ten  crude  bedrooms  over  the  dance  hall. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  a  Quaker  gentleman  then  residing  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Alfred  H.  Smiley,  came  on  an  exploring  trip  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  spot.  He  and  his  twin  brother,  Albert  K. 


Old  Fort,  New  Paltz 


Smiley,  head  of  the  Friends’  School  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
bought  the  property — 280  acres — from  Mr.  Stokes  for  $28,000. 

The  extent  of  financing  involved  made  paying  guests  a  neces¬ 
sity.  In  the  summer  of  1870  the  Stokes  Hotel  was  slightly  remod¬ 
eled  and  guests,  who  were  nearly  all  personal  friends  of  the 
Smileys,  began  to  arrive.  Year  by  year  the  number  increased,  in 
spite  of  the  unwritten  rules  which  prohibited  liquor,  card  playing, 
and,  later  on,  the  promiscuous  intrusion  of  automobiles  upon  the 
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scene.  The  restful  atmosphere  of  Mohonk  Lake  became  one  of  its 
chief  charms,  attracting  from  all  over  the  country  high-class 
guests. 

In  October,  1883,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  President  Hayes  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  called 
at  Mohonk  the  first  conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indians.  These 
meetings  took  place  annually  for  many  years  and  brought  about  a 
great  change  for  the  better  in  the  treatment  of  the  Nation’s  wards. 
In  1904,  when  such  reforms  were  practically  realized,  the  confer¬ 
ences  enlarged  their  scope  and  the  title  was  changed  to  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indians  and  Other  Depend¬ 
ent  Peoples.  The  last  of  such  conferences  met  in  1929. 

The  Smileys  added  at  different  times  to  their  original  purchase 
until  it  now  comprises  seven  thousand  acres.  New  roads  have  been 
built,  grades  improved,  the  forests  opened  to  nature  lovers  by 
enchanting  woodland  paths,  vistas  cleared  and  rustic  shelters  built, 
wonderful  gardens  created. 

In  October,  1908,  the  Testimonial  Gateway  at  the  entrance  to 
the  property,  a  gift  of  friends,  was  dedicated  in  commemoration 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Smiley’s  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 
The  Albert  K.  Smiley  Memorial  Tower  on  Sky  Top  was  presented 
in  1923  through  contributions  from  875  Mohonk  guests  and 
neighbors. 

An  area  covering  the  upper  reaches  of  the  mountain  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  game  refuge  for  the  protection  of  wild  birds  and 
animals. 

Albert  K.  Smiley  died  on  December  2,  1912,  at  his  winter  home 
in  Redlands,  California,  aged  eighty-four.  His  wife  died  there  a 
few  weeks  later.  After  the  death  of  Daniel  Smiley  on  February 
14,  1930,  at  Mohonk  Lake,  the  ownership  and  management  of  the 
property  and  the  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House  passed  to  his 
sons,  Albert  K.  and  Francis  G.  Smiley. 

Town  of  Gardiner — The  town  is  of  comparatively  recent  for¬ 
mation,  dating  from  1853.  It  was  named  for  Addison  Gardiner, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  Lieutenant-Governor  elected  in  1844  and 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  1847. 
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Probably  the  oldest  house  in  this  attractive,  fruit  growing 
township  is  that  of  Jacobus  Bruyn,  who  carved  over  his  front 
door : 

“Time  is  a  devourer  of  all  things. 

Virtue  is  a  driver  away  of  all  vices. 

Jacobus  Bruyn,  1724.” 

The  new  scenic  highway,  the  Shawangunk  Trail,  Route  55,  is 
a  great  asset  to  the  town. 

The  deserted  Trapps  village  on  the  mountain  is  a  relic  of  days 
when  making  barrel  hoops  and  picking  huckleberries  supported 
mountain  families. 

Gardiner  is  now  a  prosperous  and  attractive  dairy  and  fruit 
farming  town,  with  modern  and  progressive  residents. 


— . . . . ill  Mil . . . . 
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Preface 

This  chronicle  of  Dutchess  County,  within  its  scope,  has  leaned 
heavily  on  earlier  historians  through  secondary  research.  The 
writer  is  indebted,  among  many  persons,  to  local  historians,  includ¬ 
ing  James  H.  Smith  and  Benson  J.  Lossing,  of  the  earlier  group ; 
to  the  contemporary  histories  of  the  late  Judge  Frank  Hasbrouck, 
of  the  county,  and  the  late  Edmund  Platt,  of  Poughkeepsie ;  to  the 
late  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  her  various  publications,  and  the 
“Year  Books”  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society,  which  she 
edited  over  an  extended  period;  to  the  particular  local  historical 
papers  of  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Poucher  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt;  to  Amy  VerNooy,  the  present  editor  of  the  county  historical 
society’s  “Year  Book,”  who  also  has  charge  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
room  and  county  source  material  at  the  Adriance  Memorial 
Library,  at  Poughkeepsie;  to  Helen  Elizabeth  Davis,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Publications  at  Vassar  College;  to  Margaret  L. 
Suckley,  who  has  charge  of  the  Dutchess  County  material  at  the 
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Dutchess  County,  widely  known  as  the  home  county  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  for  its  Vassar  College,  first 
women’s  college  in  the  country,  has  long  offered  attractions  to 
those  who  have  made  it  their  permanent  dwelling  place;  and  to 
those  who,  coming  and  going,  by  rail,  water  and  highway,  have 
lingered  to  enjoy  its  lovely  hills  and  valleys,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  River. 

During  the  more  than  250  years  of  its  existence  as  a  county, 
Dutchess  has  had  an  interesting  career — one  marked  by  topo¬ 
graphical  advantages,  and  one  which,  by  reason  of  its  system  of 
communications,  agriculture,  industry,  institutions,  and  individual 
leadership,  has  made  it  a  community  of  diversified  interests. 

One  of  the  five  original  Hudson  River  counties,  the  others 
being  Albany,  Ulster,  Orange  and  Westchester,  Dutchess  was 
established  as  a  civil  unit  in  1683.  At  the  start  of  the  white  settle¬ 
ment,  its  growth  was  so  slow  that  it  was  provisionally  attached  to 
Ulster  County.  Because  of  its  topographical  advantages,  however, 
coupled  with  its  adaptability  to  agriculture,  Dutchess  forged  ahead 
of  its  neighboring  counties  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  became  the  second  largest  county  in  the  Province 
of  New  York.  Albany  County,  with  much  more  territory,  had 
the  largest  population. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  physical  features 
of  Dutchess  County  in  appraising  its  growth.  From  the  days  of 
Indian  settlement,  Dutch  sovereignty  and  the  beginning  of  Eng¬ 
lish  rule,  the  county’s  topography  was  an  important  factor  in  shap¬ 
ing  its  development.  Bordered  by  the  broad  “highway”  of  the 
Hudson,  it  had  easy  access  to  the  river.  Its  rolling  country  was 
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not  such  as  to  make  communication  difficult  from  any  section. 
With  rich  agricultural  resources,  it  grasped  the  opportunity  for 
trade  with  the  world  outside. 

Ulster,  the  neighboring  county  across  the  river,  did  not  have 
such  ready  communication  with  outside  markets.  Its  mountainous 
country  did  not  give  it  easy  access  to  the  Hudson.  The  physical 
features  of  Putnam  County  to  the  south  were  believed  to  have 
destined  its  separation  from  Dutchess,  in  1812.  Communication 
from  the  Highlands  of  Putnam  to  the  less  mountainous  sections  of 
Dutchess  was  difficult.  In  no  section  of  Dutchess  were  there  cliffs 
or  high  ridges  such  as  to  bar  easy  travel  to  the  river. 

While  Dutchess  County  has  been  known  as  a  conservative, 
home  loving  community  from  its  early  days,  it  has  always  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  diversified  enterprise.  Aside  from 
its  physical  advantages,  it  may  be  set  forth  at  the  outset  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  white  inhabitants  took  possession  of  the  land 
had  a  fundamental  bearing  on  its  use. 

Part  of  the  land  was  taken  by  outright  purchase;  part  of  it 
under  leases,  but  none  under  the  manorial  system,  which,  prevail¬ 
ing  in  some  other  counties,  retarded  development.  To  be  sure, 
Dutchess  was  slow  to  turn  its  resources  to  the  common  good ;  some 
of  the  leaseholds  were  similar  in  effect  to  manorial  tenure;  but 
there  were  pioneers  who,  eventually  taking  title  to  properties, 
gave  the  county  the  spark  for  progress  which  determined  its 
advancement. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  at  the  start  that  the  Indian  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Dutchess  County  were  not  warlike.  They  got  along 
peaceably  with  the  early  white  settlers,  who  bought  land  from 
them.  While  men  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  Dutchess  County,  as  with  other  lands  along  the  Hudson 
River,  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it,  there  was  no  development 
of  fur  trading  posts  here.  Such  traffic  at  New  York,  Albany,  and 
Kingston  was  accompanied  by  disorders,  even  warfare.  In 
Dutchess,  the  Indians  set  the  pattern  for  the  peaceful  existence 
which  attracted  whites  to  settle  in  the  area,  to  build  homes  and 
make  their  living  from  the  land. 

Before  colonization,  Dutchess  was  thickly  forested,  and 
abounded  in  wild  life.  Early  historians  refer  to  the  presence  in 
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the  county  of  black  bear,  wolves,  panther,  porcupine,  fallow  deer, 
moose  and  buffalo.  One  writer  spoke  of  Indian  dealings  in  the 
skins  of  female  lions,  while  another  said  the  buffalo  once  roamed 
the  Highlands. 

Indian  occupation  of  the  east  banks  of  the  Hudson  River  was 
largely  by  the  Mohicans,  who  made  up  a  branch  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenape,  or  Delaware  Nation.  Various  tribes  of  the  section  were 
dominated  by  the  Mohicans,  with  the  Wappingers  holding  the 
chieftaincy  in  Dutchess  County.  There  were  other  smaller  tribes 
here,  and  evidence  of  a  score  or  more  village  sites,  nearly  half  of 
them  on  the  Wappingers  Creek,  and  several  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson. 

While  the  Indian  life  of  Dutchess  lacked  the  spectacular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  aboriginal  exploits  of  neighboring  counties,  such  as  in 
Ulster,  with  its  Esopus  wars,  there  were  some  interesting  develop¬ 
ments,  principal  among  which  was  the  establishment  of  a  Moravian 
Mission  at  Shekomeko,  in  the  town  of  Pine  Plains.  A  brief 
chronicle  of  the  Moravian  efforts  of  evangelism  among  the  red 
men  of  Dutchess  is  included  at  this  point  because  it  highlights  the 
meagre  information  about  Indian  occupation  of  lands  within  the 
county. 

Headquarters  of  the  Moravian  Society  in  the  Western  World 
were  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  The  Moravians  had  met  with 
reversals  in  other  fields  when  Christian  Henry  Rauch  arrived  in 
New  York  in  July,  1740,  and  accepted  an  invitation  of  Chiefs 
Tschoop  and  Shabash  of  the  Mohicans  to  come  to  Dutchess  County. 
The  two  Indians  chiefs  were  converted  to  the  Moravian  faith. 
In  January,  1742,  Rauch,  and  Gottlob  Buttner,  who  had  joined  him 
in  the  field,  were  called  to  a  synod  at  Oley,  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Shabash,  one  of  the  two  original  converts, 
and  Seim  and  Kiop;  and  at  the  Pennsylvania  community  took 
place  what  one  historian  described  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Mission  in  North  America — the  baptism  of  three  Indians. 

v  The  red  men  received  Christian  names,  as  did  Tschoop,  who 
later,  at  Shekomeko,  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  John.  In 
the  summer  of  1742  there  was  formed  at  the  Pine  Plains  colony 
what  was  described  as  the  first  Christian  congregation  of  Indians 
in  this  country.  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  the  religious  order,  came 
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here  for  the  baptisms.  At  the  end  of  1743,  the  congregation  of 
baptized  Indians  numbered  sixty-three,  and  the  Moravians  had 
enlisted  such  a  following  that  their  activities  became  disturbing 
to  other  white  colonists  in  the  area. 

From  the  start,  the  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  damaging  to  enterprising  traders  who  sold 
liquor  to  the  Indians.  Again,  the  French  and  Indian  War  was 
used  as  a  pretext  by  some  whites  to  arouse  hatred  against  the 
Moravians,  who  were  accused  of  abetting  the  French  cause.  The 
Indians  had  been  generally  sympathetic  with  the  French,  because 
of  the  strong  influence  over  them  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

Foes  of  the  Moravians  ultimately  commanded  sufficient  influ¬ 
ence  to  direct  the  attention  of  Governor  George  Clinton  to  the 
Shekomeko  colony.  The  missionaries  were  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  Governor  and  his  Council  in  New  York  in  July,  1744. 
They  were  acquitted  of  any  wrong  doing,  but  were  cautioned  to 
conduct  themselves  so  as  to  arouse  no  further  suspicions.  Up  to 
this  point,  charges  against  the  Moravian  leaders  had  been  made 
in  line  with  edicts  against  the  Jesuits,  but  the  hearings  failed  to 
link  the  Moravians  with  the  Catholic  order. 

The  Provincial  Assembly,  on  September  22,  1744,  adopted  a 
law  which  spelled  the  doom  of  the  Shekomeko  Mission.  Under  this 
statute,  all  persons  were  required  to  take  the  State  oaths,  and  a 
license  from  the  Governor,  and  consent  of  his  Council,  were 
required  of  those  who  chose  to  live  among  the  Indians.  The 
Moravians  had  conscientious  scruples  against  taking  oaths. 

On  December  15,  1744,  under  orders  from  Governor  Clinton, 
the  sheriff  and  three  peace  justices  of  Dutchess  County  appeared  at 
Shekomeko,  and  gave  notice  to  the  missionaries  to  cease  their 
teachings.  Messrs.  Rauch  and  Buttner  were  among  the  leaders 
summoned  to  appear  in  court  at  Poughkeepsie.  Buttner  was  too 
ill  to  appear ;  the  others  heard  the  State  Act  read ;  its  provisions 
were  considered  as  exacting  too  heavy  a  penalty  to  permit  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  evangelizing  effort.  While  the  mission  was  revived 
from  time  to  time  for  some  years  thereafter,  the  odds  against  the 
Moravians  were  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  Buttner,  who  had 
become  probably  the  strongest  champion  of  the  cause,  died  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  1745,  and  was  buried  at  Shekomeko.  He  exhorted  his 
Indian  friends  to  be  faithful  to  the  end. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  territory  of  the  Wappingers  Indians 
embraced  a  large  part  of  Dutchess  County.  Each  tribe  was  headed 
by  its  sachems  and  counsellors ;  the  Indians  made  their  own  laws. 
The  symbol  of  the  Wappingers  was  the  opossum,  often  tatooed  on 
the  person  of  the  Indian  and  rudely  painted  on  the  gabled  end  of 
his  cabin. 

Sachems  of  the  Wappingers  included  four  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  official  documents.  One  of  them,  Goethals,  was  present 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  consummated  with  certain  tribes  of  river 
Indians  on  March  6,  1660,  by  Peter  Stuyvesant.  Tseessachgaw 
represented  the  Wappingers  at  the  last  treaty  signing  by  Stuyves¬ 
ant  with  the  Indians  on  May  16,  1664.  The  name  of  another, 
Megriesken,  appears  on  an  Indian  deed  for  the  transfer  of  land  to 
the  whites  in  Dutchess  County,  and  embracing  Rombout  Patent, 
about  which  more  will  be  detailed  later.  Daniel  Nimham,  who 
became  chief  of  the  Wappingers  in  1740,  was  noted  for  his  attempt 
to  recover  lands  of  the  Philipse  Patent  (of  the  present  Putnam 
County),  of  which  the  tribe  was  said  to  have  been  defrauded. 
Nimham  died  at  the  battle  of  Courtland  Ridge,  Westchester 
County.  With  some  forty  followers,  including  his  son,  the  Indian 
chief  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Colonists  in  the  struggle  with  the 
British. 

Although  Dutchess  was  mapped  out  as  a  county  in  1683,  first 
legal  residence  in  the  county  was  not  established  until  four  years 
later  under  a  land  purchase  from  the  Indians  with  confirmation  of 
title  by  the  Colonial  Governor.  Robert  Sanders,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  an  interpreter  between  the  Indians  and  Europeans,  and 
Myndert  Harmense  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  a  Dutchman,  purchased 
land  embracing  the  present  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  which  is  the 
county  seat  of  Dutchess.  As  of  June  9,  1687,  Sanders  and  Har¬ 
mense  (for  so  the  latter  was  known,  rather  than  Van  Den 
Bogaerdt)  leased  a  large  part  of  their  holdings  to  Baltus  Barents 
Van  Kleeck  and  Hendrick  Jans  Ostrom. 

This  leasehold  also  marked  the  beginning  of  permanent  legal 
residence  within  the  entire  county,  according  to  contemporary 
historians. 
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Dutchess  County  was  not  named  after  the  Dutch,  but  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  Duchess  of  York.  Her  title  was  derived  from  the 
French  word,  duchesse,  and  was  spelled  with  a  “t”  until  1755,  in 
which  year  Dr.  Johnson,  the  English  lexicographer,  dropped  the 
“t,”  and  also  the  final  “e.” 

Lands  upon  which  Messrs.  Van  Kleeck  and  Ostrom  agreed  to 
settle  were  described  by  the  Dutch  as  “lying  in  the  Lange  rack” 
and  “called  Minnisingh  and  Pochkeepsin.”  “Lange  rack”  was  the 


Sketch  of  the  first  house  of  record  in  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  County.  Known  as  the  Van 
Kleeck  House,  it  was  the  home  of  Baltus  Van  Kleeck,  one  of  the  original  settlers.  Was  built 

by  Van  Kleeck  in  1702;  demolished  in  1835 


broad  expense  of  the  Hudson  River  extending  north  and  south  of 
the  approximate  center  of  the  shoreline  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  total 
distance  of  about  ten  miles.  This  straight  section  of  the  river  was 
called  “the  Long  Reach”  by  Robert  Juett,  mate  of  Henry  Hudson’s 
“Half  Moon,”  when  Hudson  sailed  up  the  river,  in  1609.  “Minni¬ 
singh”  was  believed  to  refer  to  high  ground  in  the  Dutchess  Turn¬ 
pike  east  of  the  present  Poughkeepsie,  while  “Pochkeepsin”  was 
one  of  the  numerous  spellings  of  the  county  seat. 

This  same  colorful  “Long  Reach”  of  the  Hudson  contains  the 
present  four-mile  course  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Intercollegiate 
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Regatta,  annual  rowing  event,  which  has  attracted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  to  Poughkeepsie’s  shores  and  Dutchess 
County.  The  course  begins  at  Crum  Elbow,  not  far  from  the  river 
estate  of  President  Roosevelt;  it  extends  south  to  a  point  below 
the  mid-Hudson  vehicular  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie. 

One  now  widely  accepted  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  “Poughkeepsie”  evolves  from  a  story  surrounding  the  first 
legal  settlement  in  the  community.  Johannes  Van  Kleeck  and 
Myndert  Van  Den  Bogaerdt,  sons  of  the  original  settlers,  fre¬ 
quented  a  spot  close  to  the  present  New  York- Albany  Post  Road, 
less  than  two  miles  south  of  the  present  courthouse  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  The  Indians  followed  a  trail  to  this  same  point,  known  by  the 
two  boys  as  Rust  Plaetz,  and  meaning  Resting  Place.  The  Indians 
had  another  name  for  the  spot,  which  was  marked  by  a  spring,  and, 
so  the  story  goes,  surrounded  by  cat-tail  reeds,  a  small  stream 
issuing  from  the  spring.  They  used  three  words  to  describe  it: 
uppuqui — meaning  lodge  covering,  the  name  of  the  cat-tail  reed: 
ipis — little  water;  ing — meaning  place;  and  freely  translated, 
“The  Reed-covered  Lodge  by  the  Little  Water  Place.” 

The  Dutch  and  the  English  settlers  spelled  the  name  phoneti¬ 
cally,  and  it  appeared  in  various  combinations  of  letters.  In  the 
Van  Kleeck-Ostrom  lease  it  was  “Pockkeepsin.”  A  more  familiar 
later  form  of  the  word  was  “Apokeepsing,”  resembling  uppiqui- 
ipis-ing,  until  the  “A”  was  dropped;  and  out  of  Poughkeepsing 
there  came  the  accepted  name,  “Poughkeepsie.” 

So  much  for  the  name  of  the  principal  city  of  Dutchess  County. 
The  date,  June  9,  1687,  is  now  recognized  as  not  only  marking 
the  beginnings  of  permanent  legal  residence  of  white  men  in 
Poughkeepsie,  but  in  the  county  as  well. 

Prior  to  that  time  there  were  undoubtedly  transient  residents 
in  the  county,  but  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  pointing  to  an 
earlier  legal  white  residence  than  that  at  Poughkeepsie.  Early 
local  historians  set  forth  that  the  first  settler  may  have  been  Nicho¬ 
las  Emigh,  or  Eighmie,  presumed  to  have  arrived  at  Fishkill,  south¬ 
ern  Dutchess,  at  an  early  date.  These  historians  conceded  that 
authorities  differed  as  to  the  exact  date  of  settlement,  although  one 
writer  placed  Eighmie  in  the  county  as  early  as  1682.  It  remained 
for  the  late  Helen  Wilkinson  Reynolds,  careful  historian  of  the 
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modern  period,  to  lay  before  the  public  the  complete  story  of  the 
Van  Kleeck-Ostrom  lease  and  its  significance  as  fixing  the  time 
of  the  first  legal  white  residence  at  Poughkeepsie. 

To  be  sure,  early  settlements  in  both  Fishkill,  to  the  south  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  Rhinebeck,  to  the  north,  were  contemporaneous 
with  that  in  the  present  county  seat.  Peter  Pieterse  Lassen,  an 
ancestor  of  the  late  historian,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  is  known  to 
have  been  living  at  the  mouth  of  Jan  Casper’s  kill  in  1688.  In 
1700,  Hendrick  Kip  built  a  house  in  Rhinecliff  (town  of  Rhine¬ 
beck).  All  of  the  early  settlers  lived  close  to  the  river;  it  was  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  thickly 
wooded  interior  of  the  county  was  opened  to  home  sites. 

Bordering  the  Hudson  River  for  a  distance  of  approximately 
forty-five  miles,  Dutchess  County’s  rolling  acres  extend  easterly 
to  the  Connecticut  line.  Columbia  County  forms  the  northern 
boundary.  In  the  southern  portion  is  the  Fishkill  Mountain  range, 
a  part  of  these  majestic  ridges  forming  the  northern  end  of  the 
Highlands,  and  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  county 
to  the  Hudson  River.  Dutchess  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  Tagh- 
kanic  Mountains,  which  rise  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  valleys  and  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  tide  water.  Old  Beacon  and  North  Beacon,  of  the 
Fishkill  range,  are  the  highest  peaks,  with  respective  elevations  of 
1,471  and  1,665  feet  above  tide.  The  present  city  of  Beacon, 
within  old  Fishkill  town,  was  named  after  one  of  its  overshadow¬ 
ing  mountains.  It  was  atop  these  mountains  that  “beacon”  flares 
were  lighted  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Extending  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  the  Tagh- 
kanic  Mountains  pass  in  a  southwesterly  direction  into  Putnam 
County.  The  Hudson  River  provided  a  passage  through  them. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  these  same  mountains  extend  into 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the  chain  forming  the  easternmost 
range  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

In  general,  the  western  part  of  Dutchess  is  rolling  upland, 
bluffs  along  the  Hudson  rising  from  100  to  180  feet. 

Principal  among  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Hudson  from 
the  interior  of  the  county  are  the  Wappingers  Creek,  the  Fallkill 
and  Fishkill,  the  Sawkill  and  Casperkill,  and  the  Landsmans  and 
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Crum  Elbow  creeks.  The  Ten  Mile  River  runs  in  a  southerly 
course  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  Whaley  and 
Sylvan  lakes  are  among  the  largest  of  the  numerous  bodies  of 
water. 

While  this  chronicle  of  Dutchess  will  not  attempt  to  detail 
ramified  geological  features  of  the  county,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
rock  formations  and  diverse  soil  and  mineral  deposits  have  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  its  development.  From  the  Taghkanic 
Range  has  come  mineral  wealth.  Extensive  marble  quarrying  in 
eastern  Dutchess  has  given  way  to  a  present-day  wartime  mag¬ 
nesium  processing  industry,*  with  the  extraction  of  the  highly 
valuable  metal  from  limonite  deposits.  Iron  ore  mining  formed  a 
thriving  industry  of  an  earlier  day.  Hudson  River  slate  was  quar¬ 
ried  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  southern  Dutchess, 
in  particular,  produced  building  brick  from  its  clay  deposits. 
Throughout  the  rural  areas,  natural  resources  have  made  the 
county  rich  in  a  variety  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

Forerunner  of  the  original  white  settlement  of  Dutchess  County 
was  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Province  of  New  York,  on 
November  1,  1683,  which  mapped  out  “the  Dutchess’s  County.” 
Here  was  presented  an  opportunity  for  men  with  means  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  take  over  large  tracts  of  land.  Less  than  a  dozen  Crown 
patents  embraced  the  entire  county. 

Prior  to  the  granting  of  the  Royal  patents,  the  Dutch  had  made 
some  land  grants,  not  always  upholding  Indian  rights.  The  Eng¬ 
lish,  after  taking  over  the  Province  of  New  Netherland,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1664,  did  not  consider  purchases  from  the  Indians  as  having 
given  legal  title.  Governor  Tryon,  one  of  the  Colonial  governors, 
made  a  report  characterizing  the  King  of  England  as  “the  fountain 
of  all  real  property.” 

An  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  white  settlement  in 
Dutchess  County  would  be  incomplete  without  some  detailed  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Colonial  grants  of  land.  Relatively  few  persons  were 
engaged  in  the  wave  of  speculation  which  deeded  over  huge  tracts 
of  land  to  the  early  proprietors. 

♦Wartime  magnesium  industry  at  South  Dover,  in  eastern  Dutchess,  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  the  latter  part  of  1944. 
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Rombout  Patent — First  of  the  land  patents  was  that  granted 
to  Francis  Rombout  and  Gulian  Verplanck  on  October  17,  1685, 
embracing  eighty-five  thousand  acres  in  southeastern  Dutchess. 
The  area  included  all  of  the  present  towns  of  Fishkill,  East  Fishkill, 
Wappingers,  westerly  part  of  LaGrange,  and  nine  thousand  acres 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  on  February  8,  1682,  had  granted 
a  license  to  Rombout  and  Verplanck  to  buy  the  tract  from  the  Wap¬ 
pingers  Indians.  Native  title  was  extinguished  August  8,  1683. 
One  historian  said  that  the  deed  for  the  tract  furnished  the  only 
perfect  title  on  record  of  possessions  of  the  Indians.  The  Rom¬ 
bout  patentees  were  required  to  pay  the  Governor  “six  bushels  of 
merchantable  wheat  every  year.” 

The  price  paid  to  the  Indians  has  been  recorded  as  follows : 

“A  Schedull  or  Perticuler  of  Money,  Wampum  and 
other  goods  Paid  by  ffrancis  Rumbout  and  Gulyne  Ver 
Planke  for  the  purchase  of  the  Land  in  the  Deed  hereunto 
annexed. 

“One  hund  Royalls,  One  hund  Pound  Powder,  Two 
hund  fathom  of  White  Wampum,  one  hund  Barrs  of  Lead, 
One  hundred  fathom  of  Black  Wampum,  thirty  tobacco 
boxes  ten  holl  adges,  thirty  Gunns,  twenty  Blankets,  forty 
fathom  of  Duffills,  twenty  fathom  of  stroudwater  Cloth, 
thirty  Kittles,  forty  Hatchets,  forty  Hornes,  forty  Shirts, 
forty  p  stockins,  twelve  coates  of  R.  B.  &  b.  C.,  ten  Draw¬ 
ing  Knives,  forty  earthen  Juggs,  forty  Bottles,  forty 
Knives,  fouer  ankers  rum,  ten  halfe,  fatts  Beere,  two  hund 
tobacco  Pipes,  &c.,  Eighty  Pound  Tobacco.” 

Schuyler's  Patent — The  Schuyler  Patent,  granted  by  Governor 
Dongan  to  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  June  2,  1688,  was  in  two  tracts, 
one  embracing  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Red  Hook  in  north¬ 
western  Dutchess;  the  other  south  of  the  present  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Much  confusion  was  said  to  have  developed  with  regard 
to  the  latter  tract,  and  other  land  grants  in  the  Poughkeepsie  area. 
Schuyler,  on  August  30,  1699,  conveyed  to  Robert  Sanders  and 
Myndert  Harmense  all  the  land  of  the  tract  south  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  One  historian  said  that  both  tracts  were  for  many  years  in 
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the  possession  of  Henry  Beekman,  to  whom,  as  we  shall  see,  patents 
were  granted  for  other  extensive  acreages. 

Nine  Partners  Patent — The  Great  Nine  Partners  Patent  was 
granted  by  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher,  on  May  27, 1697,  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Caleb  Heathcote,  Major  Augustine  Graham,  James  Emott, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Filkin,  David  Jamison,  Hendry ck  Ten 
Eyck,  John  Aertson,  William  Creed,  and  Jarvis  Marshall,  all  said 
to  be  men  of  wealth  and  influence.  This  tract,  north  and  north¬ 
east  of  Poughkeepsie,  embraced  the  present  towns  of  Clinton, 
Pleasant  Valley,  Stanford,  and  Washington,  except  a  small  strip 
along  the  north  border  of  Clinton  and  Stanford;  that  portion  of 
the  town  of  Hyd«  Park  south  and  east  of  Crum  Elbow  Creek ;  and 
that  part  of  Amenia  and  the  southern  part  of  Northeast  not 
within  the  Oblong,  afterwards  defined.  This  large  tract  was 
divided  into  thirty-six  principal  lots  and  nine  “water  lots,”  front¬ 
ing  on  the  Hudson  River.  President  Roosevelt’s  estate  lay  within 
the  water  lots. 

Poughkeepsie  Patent — Embracing  the  greater  portion  of  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  Poughkeepsie  Patent  was  granted  to 
Henry  Ten  Eyck  and  eight  others  by  Governor  Fletcher  on  May  7, 
1697.  The  Poughkeepsie  Patent  was  reported  to  have  been  fraudu¬ 
lent,  parts  of  the  land  having  been  covered  by  earlier  grants.  A 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  county  was  said  to 
have  caused  numerous  complications  as  regards  descriptions  and 
boundaries. 

Rhineheck  Patent — Granted  to  Henry  Beekman,  June  8,  1703, 
the  Rhinebeck  Patent  embraced  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  towns  of  Rhinebeck  and  Red  Hook. 

Beekman  Patent — The  Beekman  Patent,  also  granted  to  Henry 
Beekman,  June  25,  1703,  made  him  proprietor  of  areas  including 
the  present  towns  of  Beekman  and  Union  Vale,  in  the  interior  of 
the  county;  part  of  the  present  town  of  LaGrange,  which  is  east 
of  Poughkeepsie ;  and  parts  of  the  area  now  included  in  the  towns 
of  Dover  and  Pawling. 

The  influence  of  Henry  Beekman  in  the  early  development  of 
the  county  will  be  treated  in  more  detail  later.  Beekman  was 
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reported  to  have  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  forty  shillings  to 
the  Crown  of  England  for  each  of  his  tracts.  An  English  Lord 
was  said  to  have  written  that  Beekman  got  the  land  for  £100  and 
valued  his  holdings  at  five  thousand  pounds. 

Little  Nine  Partners  Grant — The  Little  or  Upper  Nine  Part¬ 
ners  grant  was  made  as  of  April  io,  1706,  to  Samson  Broughton, 
Rip  Van  Dam,  Thomas  Wenham,  Roger  Mompesson,  Peter  Fau- 
conier,  Augustine  Graham,  Richard  Sackett,  and  Robert  Lurting; 
and  covered  the  towns  of  Milan  and  Pine  Plains,  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  county;  the  north  half  of  Northeast,  and  small 
portions  of  Stanford  and  Clinton  not  included  in  the  Great  Nine 
Partners  Patent. 

The  Oblong — Not  the  least  of  the  large  Colonial  grants  was 
that  of  lands  known  as  the  Oblong,  or  Equivalent  Land,  boundaries 
of  which  provoked  controversy  between  the  states  of  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  and  litigation  over  which  was  not  ended  until  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Covering  a  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  Dutchess,  Putnam  and  Westchester  counties,  it  con¬ 
tained  61,440  acres.  Sir  Joseph  Eyles  &  Company  received  the 
original  patent,  which  was  granted  in  London,  May  15,  1731.  Most 
of  the  same  tract  was  patented  by  the  Colonial  Government  to 
Thomas  Hawley  and  others — this  on  June  8,  1731. 

Among  smaller  patents  was  one  granted  to  Gerrit  Artsen,  Arie 
Rosa  and  Jan  Elton,  June  2,  1688,  embracing  one  thousand  two 
hundred  acres  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  present  town  of  Rhine- 
beck.  Another  was  the  Pawling  Patent,  so  named  after  Neiltie 
Pawling,  widow  of  Henry  Pawling.  Under  this  grant  Mrs.  Pawl¬ 
ing  and  her  seven  children,  on  May  11,  1696,  gained  possession  of 
four  thousand  acres  north  and  west  of  Crum  Elbow  Creek.  More 
detailed  reference  will  be  made  later  to  this  patent,  which  included 
lands  of  President  Roosevelt’s  home  town  of  Hyde  Park.  It  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  town  of  Pawling,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county. 

While  no  portion  of  Dutchess  County,  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
was  settled  under  the  manorial  system,  it  must  be  set  forth  that  the 
influence  of  the  landed  proprietor  was  an  important  one  in  the 
early  days  of  the  county.  The  development  of  elegant  country 
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estates  along  the  Hudson  River,  by  men  of  influence  and  means, 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  chronicle  of  Dutchess,  for  some  of  the 
early  landowners  played  a  dramatic  role  in  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  the  State. 

To  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  eighteenth  century  develop¬ 
ment  of  Dutchess,  reference  must  be  made  to  a  Scotch  immigrant, 
Robert  Livingston,  member  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Linlith¬ 
gow,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1672.  Livingston  married  Alida 
Schuyler,  daughter  of  Philip  Pietersen  Schuyler,  first  of  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  family  to  come  to  America.  He  lived  in  Albany  and  for  some 
time  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Between  1684  and 
1715,  Livingston  made  land  purchases  of  the  Indians,  and  obtained 
patents  from  the  Crown  covering  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  present 
Columbia  County,  north  of  Dutchess. 

A  consolidation  of  Robert  Livingston’s  grants  was  effected 
in  1710,  under  which  he  received  a  patent  from  Governor  Robert 
Hunter  for  a  tract  of  land  embracing  one  hundred  sixty  thousand 
acres.  For  this  he  was  to  pay  into  the  King’s  treasury  “an  annual 
rental  of  28  shillings  lawful  money  of  New  York.”  This  great 
estate  was  made  a  manor  with  political  privileges.  It  was  thus  that 
Robert  Livingston  became  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor ;  and 
through  the  fealty  of  those  who  occupied  homes  on  his  lands  that 
he  gained  a  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legislature. 

Further  consideration  will  be  given  in  this  history  to  the  growth 
of  the  country  estates  on  the  Hudson,  but  some  reference  to  the 
Livingston  family  influence  on  the  development  of  Dutchess  seems 
warranted  at  the  start.  Within  the  area  of  the  Livingston  manor 
were  the  present  towns  of  Clermont  and  Germantown,  originally 
made  a  part  of  Dutchess  County.  Under  an  Act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  1717,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Livingston,  a  strip  of  the  present 
Columbia  County,  including  the  aforementioned  towns,  was  added 
to  Albany  County.  Columbia  was  set  off  from  Albany  County 
after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  same  year  that  Robert  Livington’s  grants  were 
consolidated,  1710,  Governor  Hunter,  under  an  order  of  Queen 
Anne,  purchased  from  Livingston  six  thousand  acres  of  his  manor 
— this  for  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  pounds — as  a  home 
for  Protestant  Germans,  who  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  in 
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the  Lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  then  under  the  rule  of  a  cousin 
of  the  Queen. 

Some  1,800  of  these  Palatines  settled  upon  the  manor  lands, 
1,194  of  them  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  remainder 
on  the  west  side.  Their  settlements  were  known  as  the  East  and 
West  camps,  respectively,  and  three  of  the  villages  were  located 
on  Livingston’s  lands  in  the  present  town  of  Germantown.  Many 
of  the  Palatines  were  reported  to  be  discontented  with  their  new 
home  sites,  rebelling  over  restraints  placed  upon  them. 

By  1718,  the  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  had  been 
reduced  to  499,  and  the  most  sizable  of  the  five  groups  of  families 
had  removed  south  to  Rhinebeck.  Dutchess  County’s  Rhinebeck 
Township  of  today  got  its  name  from  this  original  band  of  set¬ 
tlers.  Sturdy  German  people,  striving  for  liberty  of  conscience 
and  action,  they  ultimately  won  the  freedom  which  made  them 
masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

Under  the  will  of  Robert  Livingston,  1728,  some  thirteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  his  land  south  of  the  Roeloff  Jansen  Kill,  original 
northern  Dutchess  boundary  line,  was  set  off  from  the  Manor  of 
Livingston.  It  was  turned  over  to  his  second  son,  Robert  Living¬ 
ston,  Jr.,  who  gave  the  estate  the  name,  Clermont.  While  no 
manorial  rights  were  involved,  the  entail  of  ownership  through 
male  descendants  delayed  disposition  of  lands  in  fee  simple  and 
maintained  the  system  of  freeholds  until  after  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

Development  of  the  lands  was  slow  by  comparison  with  other 
sections  of  the  county,  where  settlers  owned  their  homes  and  accel¬ 
erated  the  pace  of  economic  growth  in  agriculture,  industry  and 
commerce. 

While  Dutchess  County  was  relatively  free  of  the  land  tenure 
system,  it  was  not  entirely  free  of  violence  brought  on  by  the  feudal 
system.  Disturbances  of  the  year  1766  spread  from  Columbia  to 
Dutchess  County.  An  article  in  the  “Poughkeepsie  Weekly  Eagle” 
of  July  8,  1876,  recounted  incidents  of  the  anti-rent  war  of  1766. 
William  Pendergast,  of  Dover,  or  Pawling,  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  county,  was  one  of  the  “Sons  of  Liberty”  who  rebelled 
against  the  landed  proprietors.  Rallying  his  followers  in  resistance 
to  rents,  Pendergast  gathered  a  group  of  insurrectionists  on 
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Quaker  Hill — site  of  the  present  home  of  Lowell  Thomas,  radio 
commentator — and  there  kicked  up  such  a  disturbance  that  a  force 
of  two  hundred  men  and  two  field  pieces  were  sent  from  New  York 
to  support  grenadiers  in  Poughkeepsie  to  quell  the  riot.  Pender- 
gast  was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  but  his  defense,  conducted 
by  himself  and  his  wife,  was  such  that,  although  he  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  he  won  a  reprieve  from  the 
Governor  and  a  pardon  from  King  George  III. 

These  references  are  not  set  down  as  an  indictment  of  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  family,  some  members  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  later, 
wielded  influences  for  the  common  good;  those  who  reached  high 
position  in  political  life  standing  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

Socially,  the  Livingstons  remained  more  or  less  aloof  from 
their  tenants,  but  they  were  men  of  deep  religious  convictions  and 
they  championed  the  cause  of  liberty  against  British  rule,  rising  to 
leading  positions  in  the  courts  and  in  politics.  Although  aristo¬ 
cratic  socially,  they  were,  nevertheless,  among  the  forerunners, 
politically,  of  the  democratic  leaders  of  their  time. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid,  however,  that  so  far  as  Dutchess  itself 
was  concerned,  its  early  agricultural  development,  slow  as  it  was, 
received  its  main  impetus  from  the  men  of  more  modest  means  who 
toiled  to  make  Dutchess  a  home  county,  and  by  sheer  application  to 
the  job  at  hand  made  the  county’s  resources  count  in  developing 
the  diversity  of  enterprise  which  has  always  stood  the  community 
in  good  stead. 

Dutchess  County  was  slow  to  develop  village  life.  Whereas 
•in  New  England  the  early  settlers  banded  together,  many  of  them 
building  homes  close  to  each  other,  Dutchess  was  largely  frontier 
country  for  a  long  period.  Except  for  Poughkeepsie,  where  the 
early  establishment  of  the  county  courthouse  led  to  a  centralized 
settlement;  Fishkill,  to  the  south,  and  Rhinebeck,  to  the  north, 
where  Dutch  churches  attracted  a  few  home  builders,  village  life 
was  virtually  non-existent  until  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  owners  of  patented  lands  began  to  dispose  of  their  holdings, 
Dutchess  experienced  its  first  population  growth.  Families  came 
here  from  New  England  as  well  as  other  parts  of  New  York  State. 
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Seventh  in  New  York  Province  as  to  population  in  1737,  Dutchess 
became  the  second  largest  county  during  the  period  of  1756  to 
1775,  Albany  County  holding  first  place  in  this  respect. 

The  newer  settlers  were  in  large  part  American-born  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  pioneers  from  the  British  Isles  and  other  European 
countries.  The  English  were  said  to  have  exceeded  the  Dutch 
among  these. 

The  English  and  Dutch  languages  prevailed,  with  German 
trailing  the  other  two.  The  early  annals  show  a  curious  mixture 
of  spelling,  which  was  largely  phonetic. 

With  the  clearing  of  the  forests  for  farming,  roads  were  built 
from  the  interior  of  the  county  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  grist  and 
sawmills  were  built  along  the  streams. 

Of  importance  as  shedding  light  on  the  population  of  Dutchess 
County  after  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  census  of 
1714,  when  Dutchess  was  no  longer  provisionally  attached  to 
Ulster  County.  This  census  gives  the  names  of  sixty-seven  heads 
of  families  then  legally  residing  in  the  county.  At  this  time, 
Dutchess  still  embraced  Putnam  County  and  the  towns  of  Cler¬ 
mont  and  Germantown  in  the  present  Columbia  County.  The  total 
number  of  persons  was  445,  and  twenty-nine  of  these  were  slaves. 

The  listed  heads  of  families  were :  Jacob  Kip,  Jacob  Plowgh, 
Matieis  Slegt,  Evert  Van  Wagenen,  Whilliam  Ostrander,  Lowrans 
Ostrout,  Peter  Palmater,  Maghell  Pallmatir,  William  Tetsort, 
Hendrick  Pells,  Peter  Vely,  John  Kip,  Elena  Van  De  Bogart,  John 
DeGrave,  Lenard  Lewis,  Bartolumus  Hoogenboom,  Baltus  Van 
Kleeck,  Frans  LeRoy,  Barent  Van  Kleeck,  John  Ostrom,  Harmen 
Rinders,  Meindert  Van  Den  Bogart,  Johanes  Van  Kleck,  Lenar 
LeRoy,  Swart  Van  Wagenen,  Henry  Van  Der  Burgh,  Elias  Van 
Bunchoten,  Thomas  Sanders,  Catrine  Lasink  Wedo,  Peter  Lasink, 

- ey  Scouten,  Mellen  Springsteen,  Johnes  Terbots,  John 

Beuys,  Abram  Beuys,  Garatt  Van  Vleit,  William  Outen,  Andreis 
Daivedes,  Frans  DeLangen,  Aret  Masten,  James  Husey,  Roger 
Brett,  Peter  DeBoyes,  Isack  Hendricks,  John  Breines,  Jeurey 
Springsten,  Peck  DeWit,  Adaam  Van  alsted,  Cellitie  kool,  Harmen 
Knickerbacker,  Johanis  Dyckman  Sienjer,  Jacob  Hoghtelingh, 
Dirck  Wesselse,  Willem  Schot,  Jacob  Vosburgh,  Tunis  Pieterse, 
henderick  bretsiert,  Roelif  Duijtser,  Johannis  Spoor  Junjoor,  Abra- 
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ham  Vosburgh,  Abraham  Van  Dusen,  Willem  Wijt,  Louwerens 
knickerbacker,  henderck  Sissum,  Aenderis  Gerdener,  Gysbert 
oosterhout,  Johannis  Dyckman  Junjor. 
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The  beginning  of  civil  government  in  Dutchess  County  may 
be  set  down  as  of  October  23,  1713,  when,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
the  county  was  empowered  to  elect  a  supervisor,  a  treasurer,  two 
assessors,  and  two  collectors. 

By  an  Act  of  1719,  Dutchess  was  divided  in  three  divisions, 
later  called  wards,  the  North,  Middle  and  South,  each  electing  a 
supervisor.  Each  of  the  three  wards  extended  from  the  Hudson 
River  east  to  the  Connecticut  line.  On  December  16,  1737,  the 
county  was  divided  into  seven  precincts,  known  as  Beekman,  Char¬ 
lotte,  Crum  Elbow,  North,  Poughkeepsie,  Rhinebeck  and  South 
East.  Other  precincts  were  added  and,  eventually,  they  gave  way 
to  the  existing  twenty  townships  of  the  county.  The  city  of 
Poughkeepsie  was  established  within  the  borders  of  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  the  smaller  city  of  Beacon  within  Fishkill 
Township. 

The  two  cities  and  twenty  towns,  with  their  present  popula¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1940  (last  available 
census)  are: 

Cities — Poughkeepsie,  40,478;  Beacon,  12,572.  Towns — 
Amenia,  6,873;  Beekman,  790;  Clinton,  1,070;  Dover,  7,385; 
East  Fishkill,  2,024;  Fishkill,  3,615;  Hyde  Park,  4,056;  LaGrange, 
1,638;  Milan,  695;  Northeast,  2,201;  Pawling,  2,752;  Pine 
Plains,  1,301;  Pleasant  Valley,  2,061;  Poughkeepsie,  14,495;  Red 
Hook,  3,405;  Rhinebeck,  3,264;  Stanford,  1,386;  Union  Vale, 
1,056;  Wappinger,  4,345 ;  Washington,  3,080.  Total  for  towns, 
67,492;  total  population  of  the  county,  120,542. 

There  are  now  eight  incorporated  villages  within  the  county. 
They  are :  Fishkill,  within  the  town  of  Fishkill ;  Millbrook,  within 
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the  town  of  Washington;  Millerton,  within  the  town  of  North¬ 
east;  Pawling,  within  Pawling  Township;  Red  Hook  and  Rhine- 
beck,  within  the  towns  of  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck,  respectively; 
Tivoli,  within  the  town  of  Red  Hook;  and  Wappingers  Falls, 
within  the  town  of  Wappinger. 

The  populations  of  the  villages  (1940  census) :  Fishkill,  720; 
Millbrook,  1,340;  Millerton,  953;  Pawling,  1,446;  Red  Hook, 
1,056;  Rhinebeck,  1,697;  Tivoli,  761;  Wappingers  Falls,  3,427; 
total  population  of  villages,  11,400. 

The  Act  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  1713,  as  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  provided  for  the  beginnings  of  local  civil  administration. 
That  Act  directed  that  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  issue 
warrants  to  constables  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and 
inhabitants — this  to  create  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

From  the  above,  it  was  indicated  that  justices  of  the  peace  were 
functioning  in  Dutchess.  The  records  do  not  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  persons  serving  in  that  capacity  in  1713,  but  these  peace  offi¬ 
cers,  of  ancient  English  origin,  like  the  county  sheriff,  still  function 
in  the  county  today. 

There  is  no  available  record  of  the  men  who  served  as  super¬ 
visors  of  Dutchess  County  during  the  years  1 714-17.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Henry  Van  Der  Burgh  was  elected  a  supervisor, 
according  to  entry  of  April  1,  1718.  He  was  returned  to  office  on 
April  7  of  the  subsequent  year.  Then,  on  April  5,  1720,  under  an 
Act  of  June  24,  1719,  three  supervisors  were  elected,  instead  of 
one.  They  were  designated  to  represent  the  three  divisions,  or 
wards. 

The  first  Board  of  Supervisors  of  three  members,  as  a  result 
of  that  election,  was:  North  Ward,  William  Trophage;  Middle 
Ward,  Henry  Van  Der  Burgh;  South  Ward,  Johannis  Ter  Boss. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  three  supervisors  was  held  on  January  20, 
1721.  County  appropriations  in  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  four 
shillings  and  seven  pence  were  made.  Bills  included  one  of  Trynte 
Van  Kleeck,  widow,  for  victualling  the  assessors  and  supervisors, 
nine  shillings;  and  one  of  Jacobus  Van  Der  Bogart,  for  horse  feed, 
three  shillings. 

While  there  is  no  available  record  of  the  supervisors  prior  to 
1718,  contemporary  annals  refer  to  an  assessment  roll  as  far  back 
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as  1714*  Recorded  in  the  “Year  Book”  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Historical  Society  of  1927,  this  assessment  roll  was  reported  made 
on  September  27,  1714,  “by  vertue  of  an  Ackt  Entitled  an  Acktt 
for  Levieng  the  Sum  of  tenn  Thousand  pounds  whereof  the  Cota 
for  this  County  in  tow  Taxes  amounts  to  29  pounds:  3:6  that  is 
for  May  laest  paest  and  not  next  following  .  .  .  .  ” 

Listed  property  owners  against  whom  these  assessments  were 
made  were  set  down  as  follows : 

Jacob  Kyp,  Jacob  ploegh  voort  Lant,  en  zyn  Staet,  Matias 
Sleght,  Evert  van  Wagene,  Jacob  van  wagene,  willem  Traphagen, 
Coll  Henrich  Beeckman  (voor  zyn  palentins) ;  Lourens  ooster- 
houdt,  Henrick  Beekman  Junear,  willem  oostrander,  pieter  pal- 
metier,  magiel  palmetier,  willem  Titsoor,  Hendrick  pels,  pieter 
vielee,  Jan  Kyp,  De  wedue  of  Mynder  harmen,  Jan  De  graef,  Leon¬ 
ard  Lewis,  Baltes  Van  Kleeck,  Bartholomeus  Hogeboom,  Jan 
oostrom,  Frans  LeRoy,  Barendt  Van  Kleeck,  Hendrick  van  de 
burg,  Thomas  Sanders,  Thomas  Shadwick,  De  wedue  pieter  Las- 
seng,  Pieter  Lasseng,  Frans  De  Lange,  Gerredt  Van  Vliet,  Andries 
Davids,  Aert  Masten. 

Outstanding  among  items  of  expense  in  the  early  days  of  the 
county  government  were  outlays  representing  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor,  road  building,  the  hiring  of  express  riders,  payment  for  the 
service  of  the  county  representatives  in  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
bounties  for  wolves’  heads,  payments  for  stocks  and  a  whipping 
post,  court  crier,  bell-ringer,  etc. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  met  at  the  court¬ 
house  in  Poughkeepsie.  Board  and  lodging  items  of  expense  were 
common  because  of  poor  traveling  conditions ;  some  of  the  roads 
were  such  as  to  require  a  day  for  transportation  into  the  county 
seat.  County  officials  were  reported  to  have  gathered  at  the  Van 
Kleeck  house  (approximate  site  of  the  present  226-28  Mill  Street). 
Other  home  owners  believed  to  have  opened  their  houses  to  the 
county  fathers  included  Jacobus  Van  Den  Bogaert,  who  owned 
the  property  on  the  site  of  the  present  Nelson  house,  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  On  the  site  of  the  present  Bardavon  Theatre,  oppo¬ 
site  the  Nelson  house,  was  the  tavern  of  Thomas  Poole,  and  another 
eighteenth  century  inn  was  that  of  Lewis  DuBois,  at  what  is  now 
25  Market  Street.  On  the  site  of  the  present  Fallkill  National 
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Bank  &  Trust  Company,  17  Market  Street,  was  the  stone  house 
of  John  Ten  Broeck,  who  was  a  popular  host. 

Henry  Van  Der  Burgh  was  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
during  the  years  1715-17,  and  between  1718  and  the  early  1730s. 
Others  who  served  in  that  office  during  the  eighteenth  century 
included  Jacobus  Ter  Boss,  Francis  Filkin  and  Henry  Livingston. 

Leonard  Lewis  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  county  on  April 
7,  1719,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lawrence  Van  Kleeck,  who  served 
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during  1727-38,  and  was  succeeded  by  Johannes  Tappen,  1739-44. 
Henry  Livingston  occupied  the  office  in  1744  and  for  many  years 
thereafter. 

Under  an  Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  1691,  courts 
were  provided  for  to  include  a  Court  of  Sessions  and  a  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  each  city,  town  and  county.  These  courts  were 
to  be  composed  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  served 
as  presiding  officer.  Criminal  cases  were  to  be  tried  in  the  Court 
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of  General  Sessions  and  civil  cases  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
By  this  same  Act,  Dutchess  was  attached  to  Ulster  County  for  the 
conduct  of  the  courts.  This  alliance  with  Ulster  continued  until 
1721. 

The  Adriance  Memorial  Library  at  Poughkeepsie  contains  the 
early  records  of  these  two  courts,  with  entries  beginning  from 
October  17,  1721,  to  January  15,  1801.  Not  much  information, 
beyond  the  listing  of  the  cases  and  verdicts,  is  available  in  these 
records.  Complaints  included  assault  and  battery,  perjury,  slan¬ 
der,  bastardy,  adultery,  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  speaking  against 
the  Reformed  religion. 

New  York  City  furnished  most  of  the  trial  lawyers  in  the  early 
days  of  the  County  Court  of  Dutchess.  Before  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  there  was  only  one  attorney  making  his  home  in  the 
county,  Bartholomew  Crannell.  Gilbert  Livingston,  of  Kingston, 
was  mentioned  as  having  tried  cases  in  Dutchess,  but  all  other 
attorneys  were  said  to  have  come  here  from  New  York. 

Henry  Van  DerBurgh  was  the  first  county  clerk,  and  thus  clerk 
of  the  County  Court.  While  Civil  Lists  of  New  York  have 
credited  Richard  Sackett  with  holding  that  office,  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  a  contemporary 
historian  pointed  out,  make  it  clear  that  Van  DerBurgh  was  the 
first  person  to  perform  the  service  of  clerk.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Livingston. 

Under  the  first  constitution,  the  number  of  judges  and  assist¬ 
ant  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  differed  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State.  The  office  of  assistant  justice  was  abolished 
in  1818,  and  thereafter  the  number  of  judges  was  limited  to  five, 
including  the  first  judge.  The  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  Senate,  and  their  term  of  office  was  five  years. 
Under  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  of  1846,  the  office  of 
county  judge  became  an  elective  post,  except  for  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York. 

Eighteenth  century  first  judges  of  Dutchess  County  were: 
Leonard  Lewis,  appointed  in  1716;  Jacobus  Terboss,  1739;  Mar- 
tinus  Hoffman,  1749;  Jacobus  Terboss,  1755;  Beverly  Robinson, 
1769;  Ephraim  Paine,  1778;  Zephaniah  Platt,  1781;  David 
Brooks,  1795.  Others  who  held  the  office  included  James  Emott, 
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Sr.,  whose  son  became  the  first  mayor  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  1854. 
A  lawyer,  he  resigned  as  mayor  after  having  been  elected  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  John  Rowley,  a  first  judge,  was  also  the 
first  elected  county  judge,  assuming  that  office  in  1847. 

Famous  men  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  Dutchess,  more  about 
whom  will  be  outlined  later,  included  James  Kent,  Chancellor  of 
New  York  State,  a  native  of  Putnam  County,  who  studied  and 
practiced  law  in  Poughkeepsie;  and  Smith  Thompson,  native  of 
Dutchess,  and  a  pupil  of  Kent,  who  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  President  Monroe,  and  later  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Prior  to  1821,  the  county  surrogates  were  named  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Appointment;  between  1821  and  1846  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate;  and  thereafter  made  elective  in  counties  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  more  than  forty  thousand ;  in  the  smaller  civil  units  the 
duties  devolved  upon  the  county  judges.  Gilbert  Livingston  was 
the  first  to  hold  the  office  by  appointment  of  June  16,  1778.  John 
P.  H.  Tallman,  the  first  elected  surrogate  of  Dutchess,  took  office 
in  1847. 

The  office  of  district  attorney  was  not  created  until  April  4, 
1801,  but  serving  in  that  capacity  from  February  12,  1796,  was  the 
assistant  attorney-general,  an  appointee  of  the  Governor  and  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  office  was  made  elective  in  1846. 

During  the  period  of  a  State  districting  system,  Dutchess  was 
joined  with  Orange  and  Ulster  counties  for  a  time  and  later  with 
Delaware,  Rockland  and  Ulster.  To  Dutchess  went  the  honor  of 
supplying  the  first  assistant  attorney  general.  He  was  Jacob  Rad- 
clifif,  who  was  appointed  on  February  23,  1796.  Conrad  E.  Elm- 
endorph,  of  Ulster,  succeeded  Radclifif;  the  third  person  to  hold 
the  office  was  Smith  Thompson,  of  Dutchess. 

County  sherififs  were  appointed  annually  under  the  Colonial 
Government.  Between  1777  and  1821,  or  in  compliance  with  the 
first  Constitution,  sheriffs  were  designated  each  year  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Appointment.  The  office  became  elective  in  1821.  At  the 
start,  or  until  1721,  Dutchess  was  joined  with  Ulster  in  provision 
for  the  county  sheriff.  The  first  sheriff  of  Dutchess  proper  was 
J.  van  de  Voert,  appointed  in  October,  1721.  Eighteenth  century 
successors  included  William  Squire,  James  Wilson,  Henry  Filkin, 
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William  Barnes,  Henry  Rosekrans,  Jr.,  Philip  J.  Livingston, 
Melancton  Smith,  Lewis  Dubois,  Harmon  Hoffman,  John  DeWitt, 
John  Van  Benthuysen,  and  William  Radcliff.  William  Griffin 
was  the  first  to  be  elected  to  the  office,  in  November,  1822. 

In  any  history  of  Dutchess  County,  it  is  inevitable  that  fre¬ 
quent  mention  be  made  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  it  was  here  that  all 
political  life  centered.  As  well  as  being  the  county  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Poughkeepsie,  during  the  Revolutionary  W ar  period,  accom¬ 
modated  the  State  Government,  and  it  was  here,  in  1788,  that  the 
State  convention  was  held  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Through  all  the  years,  the  county  courthouse,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
has  been  the  outstanding  place  of  public  assembly,  and  for  that 
reason  figures  prominently  in  any  account  of  the  place  of  Dutchess 
politically.  While  the  record  of  the  actual  construction  of  the  first 
county  courthouse  is  somewhat  obscure,  it  is  plain  that  an  Act  of 
1715  made  mention  of  a  directive  to  justices  of  the  peace  to  call 
together  freeholders  of  the  county  for  various  purposes,  among 
them  that  of  erecting  a  County-House  and  Prison. 

A  second  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  county  house,  or  court¬ 
house,  as  of  May  27,  1717,  called  for  the  completion  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  within  three  years.  While  early  historians  set  forth  that  the 
first  courthouse  was  not  occupied  until  thirty  years  after  the  Act 
of  1715,  a  later  Poughkeepsie  history  places  the  date  of  original 
occupancy  no  later  than  1722.  The  courthouse  which  served  the 
New  York  constitutional  convention  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1806.  A  new  building,  authorized  by  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1809,  stood  until  1901.  The  nineteenth  century  courthouse 
(the  one  shown  in  this  book),  was  believed  to  have  incorporated  a 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  earlier  building.  The  structure  was  flush 
with  the  sidewalk,  as  is  today’s  courthouse,  in  the  same  location  at 
Main  and  Market  streets,  Poughkeepsie.  There  were  two  dun¬ 
geons  in  the  nineteenth  century  building. 

Matthew  Vassar,  the  founder  of  Vassar  College,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  conducted  an  oyster  bar  and  ale  saloon  in  the  basement  of 
the  courthouse  in  the  years  1812-14.  The  former  Vassar  brew¬ 
ery,  in  Poughkeepsie,  served  as  the  county  jail  for  a  time  when  the 
present  courthouse  was  being  constructed.  This  was  after  1901, 
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when  the  county  building  which  had  served  since  1809  was  torn 
down. 

The  former  King’s  Highway,  now  the  New  York- Albany  Post 
Road,  passes  by  the  courthouse,  as  does  Poughkeepsie’s  Main 
Street,  once  called  Filkintown  Road.  Northeast  of  the  courthouse 
was  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  first  church  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  construction  of  which  was  completed  in  1723.  A  mercantile 
property,  at  Main  and  Market  streets,  across  from  the  courthouse, 
is  owned  by  the  First  Reformed  Church. 

The  development  of  religious  organizations  and  their  influence 
upon  the  community  will  be  treated  more  fully  later.  Let  us  now 
consider  some  striking  phases  of  the  early  political  growth  of  the 
community  as  reflected  in  the  careers  of  Dutchess  County’s  early 
leaders.  Let  us  glimpse  into  the  background  of  that  stretch  of 
estates  along  the  Hudson  which  now  includes  the  home  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt. 

Dutchess  County,  it  seems,  has  always  been  in  the  national  eye 
because  of  its  men  of  prominence,  and  to  the  visitor,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  his  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  more  about  the  background 
of  the  community  which  not  only  was  the  home  of  a  fourth  term 
President  but  whose  residents  have  included  five  governors  of  New 
York  State,  including  the  present  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  as  well  as 
several  Federal  Government  cabinet  members,  not  to  forget  two 
Vice-Presidents  and  others  in  high  places  in  the  Nation. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  landed  interests  of  Robert  Liv¬ 
ingston  of  original  northern  Dutchess.  We  now  turn  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  members  of  the  Livingston  family  had  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  life  as  well  as  the  local  community.  The 
growth  of  the  river  country  seats  is  also  inextricably  tied  up  with 
the  careers  of  the  various  members  of  this  family. 

Under  the  will  of  Robert  Livingston,  thirteen  thousand  acres 
of  his  land  were  set  off  from  the  Manor  of  Livingston  to  his  son, 
Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  whose  estate  was  named  Clermont.  Cler¬ 
mont  was  not  a  manor,  but  title  to  the  land  was  fixed  upon  the  line 
of  male  descendants.  The  manor  itself  has  been  described  as  a 
pocket  borough  in  politics,  having  dictated  the  selection  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  This  influence  was  extended  to 
some  extent  into  the  estate  of  Clermont,  and  its  effects  were  felt 
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through  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  political  life  of  the  State. 
The  returns  in  timber  and  furs  and  waterpower  from  the  sprawl¬ 
ing  estates  made  their  proprietors  independently  wealthy,  affording 
them  time  as  well  as  influence  to  develop  political  careers. 

Robert  Livingston,  2d,  of  Clermont,  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
R.,  a  lawyer,  who  became  a  Justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Livingston’s  son,  Robert  R.  (1746-1813),  who  also 
owned  Clermont,  was  the  member  of  the  family  who,  after  head¬ 
ing  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  New  York,  became  Minister  to 
France,  and  who  negotiated  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for  the 
United  States.  He  was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  from  1781- 

1783- 

Despite  their  landed  wealth,  all  three  of  the  aforementioned 
Clermont  Livingstons  were  liberal  in  politics.  The  first  said  that 
the  American  Revolution  was  inevitable  and  was  a  staunch  Whig ; 
Judge  Livingston  was  said  to  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Stamp  Act  of  1765  and  had  definite  Whig  leanings;  and  Chancel¬ 
lor  Livingston,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  cast  his  lot 
in  favor  of  democracy. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  named 
to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Called  to  New  York 
to  aid  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  Robert  Livingston  was  not  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  great  document,  but  another  Livingston, 
Philip,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  first  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor, 
was  a  signer.  Robert,  as  Chancellor,  or  head  of  the  State’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  had  the  honor  of  administering  the  oath  of  office  to 
President  George  Washington. 

A  versatile  individual,  this  same  Chancellor  Livingston  was  the 
individual  who  encouraged  and  collaborated  with  Robert  Fulton  in 
his  experiments  which  brought  about  the  first  use  of  steam  power 
for  navigation. 

We  have  indicated  that  as  a  part  of  the  same  background  of 
men  and  events  of  early  Dutchess,  the  condition  of  the  tenants  of 
the  great  estates  was  such  that  this  county  was  not  free  from  rent 
riots.  Dutchess  had  its  “Sons  of  Liberty”  who  rebelled  against 
the  landed  proprietors.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of 
the  group  of  Palatines,  or  Protestant  Germans,  who  were  bound 
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to  Livingston  lands  in  Dutchess,  was  one  who  became  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  a  democratic  newspaper. 

To  be  sure,  John  Peter  Zenger,  who  has  been  described  as  the 
impersonation  of  the  struggling  democratic  idea  in  the  newspaper 
world,  was  the  son  of  the  widow,  Hannah  Zenger,  one  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  on  lands  in  Rhinebeck  which  were  sold  by  Robert  Livingston, 
the  first  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor,  to  Governor  Robert  Hunter 
back  in  1710. 

Peter  Zenger  dared  to  comment  freely  in  the  columns  of  his 
newspaper  about  the  acts  of  one  of  the  royal  governors.  Arrested 
and  prosecuted  for  libel,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  amid  the  cheers 
of  his  followers.  It  was  by  that  verdict  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  found  one  of  its  first  champions. 

Turning  again  to  the  broad  influences  for  good  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Livingston  family,  we  find  that  Chancellor  Livingston, 
while  abroad  as  Minister  to  France,  increased  his  interest  in  fine 
arts.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  which  was  established  in  New  York  in  1801.  Napoleon 
was  liberal  in  his  support  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and,  through 
him,  Mr.  Livingston  was  able  to  increase  the  possessions  of  the 
American  academy. 

Among  nationally  prominent  members  of  the  Livingston  fam¬ 
ily  was  Edward  Livingston,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  as 
well  as  Minister  to  France.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1794,  and  was  reelected  to  Congress  in 
1796.  He  was  mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1798.  Moving  to 
Louisiana,  he  became  United  States  Senator  from  that  State  in 
1829.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States 
in  May,  1831,  and  resigned  in  May,  1833,  to  become  Minister  to 
France.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1835,  when  he  retired  to 
Montgomery  Place  in  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County. 

A  nationally  prominent  resident  of  Dutchess  who  married  into 
the  Livingston  family  was  General  John  Armstrong,  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Army,  who  succeeded  his  brother-in-law,  Chancellor  Liv¬ 
ingston,  as  Minister  to  France.  Known  historically  as  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  “The  Newburgh  Addresses,”  General  Armstrong 
was  a  native  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  Secretary  of  State 
and  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  there- 
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after  married  Alida  Livingston,  sister  of  the  negotiator  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  He  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York  by  vote  of  the  State  Legislature.  Minister  to 
France  for  seven  years,  he  was  also  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison.  A  son,  Colonel  Henry,  became  distinguished  for 
service  in  the  War  of  1812. 

In  another  section  of  this  history,  reference  will  be  made  to 
the  influence  of  other  members  of  the  Livingston  family  in  other 
fields.  It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point,  however,  that  Janet  Liv¬ 
ingston  married  General  Richard  Montgomery,  of  Revolutionary 
War  fame,  and  that  Catharine  Livingston  married  the  Rev.  Free¬ 
born  Garrettson,  a  leading  Methodist  preached  of  his  day.  Their 
residence  on  the  Hudson  forms  another  colorful  highlight  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  country  seats  along  the  river. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  five  of  New  York’s  governors  were 
residents  of  Dutchess  County.  Starting  with  George  Clinton,  who 
was  the  first  Governor  of.  New  York  as  an  independent  State,  the 
list  included  Morgan  Lewis,  Levi  P.  Morton,  President  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  All  five,  with  the 
exception  of  Dewey,  whose  country  home  is  at  Pawling,  in  the 
southeastern  end  of  the  county,  made  their  homes  on  estates  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson  River. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  is  among 
the  few  famous  men  of  Dutchess  whose  homes  were  in  the  interior 
of  the  county;  however,  Morgenthau’s  estate  is  close  to  the  river 
and  is  near  the  head  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Another 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Ogden  Livingston  Mills,  was  a  near 
neighbor  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  Hudson. 

Morgan  Lewis,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1804,  over  Aaron  Burr,  married  into  the  Livingston  family.  His 
wife  was  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Robert  R.  and  Margaret  Beek- 
man  Livingston.  Incidentally,  Maturin  Livingston  occupied  an 
estate  in  the  town  of  Rhinebeck,  which  later  became  the  home,  of 
Governor  Morton. 

Governor  Lewis,  son  of  Francis,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  was  aide  to  General  Gates  and  quartermaster  general 
of  the  Northern  Army  in  the  Revolution.  A  lawyer,  he  served  in 
the  State  Legislature  and  was  Attorney-General  in  1791.  He  was 
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made  quartermaster  general  of  the  United  States  Army  in  1812  by 
President  Madison. 

Levi  Parsons  Morton,  Governor  of  New  York  in  1895-96,  who 
in  1888  was  the  successful  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  native  of  Shoreham,  Vermont.  He  married 
Anna  Livingston  Reade  Street,  who  was  descended  both  on  her 
father’s  and  mother’s  side  from  Gilbert  Livingston,  fourth  son  of 
Robert  Livingston,  first  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor. 

George  Clinton,  like  Governor  Morton,  was  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  More  will  be  detailed  about  all  of  New  York’s 
governors  in  later  sections.  However,  it  may  be  set  down  here 
that  Governor  Clinton  was  a  native  of  Ulster  County;  he  resided 
in  Poughkeepsie  during  the  Revolutionary  War  period,  and  made 
his  home  at  Clinton  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  in  Dutchess  County, 
during  the  period  when  he  held  office  as  Vice-President,  or  from 
1806  until  his  death,  April  20,  1812. 

Two*  residents  of  Dutchess  were  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and 
a  third,  President  Roosevelt,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Smith  Thompson,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice,  was 
Navy  Secretary,  as  was  James  K.  Paulding,  author,  who  also 
lived  in  one  of  the  river  estates. 

Turning  to  others  of  the  civil  lists  of  Dutchess  County,  we 
find  among  those  who  served  in  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress 
and  Convention  (from  1775  to  1777)  :  Dmck  Brinckerhoff,  Jacob 
Everson,  Morris  Graham,  Anthony  Hoffman,  Cornelius  Humph¬ 
reys,  Robert  G.  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Gilbert  and  James  Liv¬ 
ingston,  Richard  Montgomerie,  Ephraim  Paine,  Zephaniah  Platt, 
Beverly  Robinson,  Nathan  Sackett,  John  and  Paul  Schenck, 
Melancton  Smith,  Petrus  Ten  Broeck,  James  Vanderburgh  and 
Theodorus  Van  Wyck. 

Dutchess  County  furnished  three  lieutenant-governors :  James 
Tallmadge,  Peter  R.  Livingston  and  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler. 
J.  Watts  de  Peyster,  of  the  town  of  Red  Hook,  was  an  adjutant 
general  of  the  State.  Secretaries  of  State  of  New  York  State  have 
included  Thomas  Tillotson,  of  Red  Hook;  Robert  R.  Tillotson, 
also  of  Red  Hook;  and  Judge  Homer  A.  Nelson,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

*Since  this  was  written,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Vincent  Forrestal  was 
(May,  1944)  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Serving  as  Attorney  General  were :  Egbert  Benson,  of  Red  Hook ; 
Governor  Lewis,  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

James  Roosevelt,  father  of  President  Roosevelt,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  appointed  1879.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Harvey  G.  Eastman,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  the  founder 
of  Eastman  Business  College,  and  one  of  Poughkeepsie’s  mayors. 

Eighteenth  century  State  Senators  from  Dutchess  County 
included  Jonathan  Landon,  Zephaniah  Platt,  Ephraim  Paine, 
Jacobus  Swartout,  Cornelius  Humphrey,  Anthony  Hoffman, 
Thomas  Tillotson,  Abraham  Schenck,  and  Peter  Cantine,  Jr. 

This  county  was  not  represented  in  the  Colonial  State  Assem¬ 
bly  apart  from  Ulster  until  1713.  The  first  resident  Assemblyman 
was  Leonard  Lewis,  who  served  during  the  years  1713-26.  Lewis 
was  joined  in  1715  by  Baltus  Van  Kleeck,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who 
served  until  his  death  in  1717.  Van  Kleeck  was  succeeded  by 
Johannis  Terbosh,  and  the  latter  by  Henry  Beekman,  between  the 
years  1725  and  1758.  The  fact  that  Beekman,  member  of  the 
land  owning  family,  was  continued  in  office  for  thirty-three  years 
w&s  indicative  of  the  dormant  and  controlled  nature  of  local  politics 
of  the  period. 

Other  eighteenth  century  members  of  the  Assembly  included 
Johannis  Van  Kleeck,  Jacobus  Terbosh,  Johannes  Tappen,  Henry 
Filkin,  Robert  R.  and  Henry  Livingston,  Leonard  Van  Kleeck  and 
Dirck  Brinckerhoff. 

During  the  same  period,  Representatives  in  Congress  included 
Egbert  Benson,  of  Red  Hook,  1789-93;  followed  by  Theodorus 
Bailey,  Poughkeepsie;  David  Brooks,  and  Isaac  Bloom,  of  Red 
Hook,  until  his  death  in  1803. 

Townships  of  Dutchess  County 

TOWN  OF  FISHKILL 

The  town  of  Fishkill,  which  today  surrounds  the  southern 
Dutchess  city  of  Beacon  on  three  sides,  and  in  this  respect  holds 
the  same  relationship  to  Beacon  as  does  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie 
to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  once  the  most  populous  and 
wealthiest  of  Dutchess’  twenty  townships.  The  1940  census  listed 
Fishkill’s  population  as  3,615,  that  of  Beacon,  12,572.  The  town  of 
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Poughkeepsie,  on  the  other  hand,  now  has  a  population  of  14,495, 
or  more  than  the  city  of  Beacon. 

While  the  first  legal  settlement  in  Dutchess  was  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  Fishkill  was  virtually  on  a  par  with  Poughkeepsie  and  Rhine- 
beck  among  the  oldest  communities  of  the  county,  and  gave  us  the 
the  most  intimate  glimpses  of  the  earliest  relations  between  the 
white  settlers  and  the  Indians.  Bordering  the  Hudson  River,  and 
flanked  by  the  Fishkill  Mountains,  the  community  at  the  south¬ 
western  end  of  the  county  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  is  rich  in  historical  tradition. 

The  name,  Fishkill,  modification  of  the  Dutch,  Vis-Kill,  is  that 
also  given  to  the  creek  (kill)  which  passes  through  the  town,  and 
empties  into  the  Hudson.  The  city  of  Beacon  combines  what  were 
formerly  Matteawan  and  Fishkill  Landing,  below  which  was  cen¬ 
tered  one  of  its  most  important  industries  of  an  extended  period, 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  the  brick  clay  deposits  of  the  area. 

The  story  of  Beacon  will  be  detailed  later ;  for  the  present,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1913.  The 
town  of  Fishkill  was  formed  March  7,  1788,  or  about  a  century 
after  its  first  settlement.  The  Rombout  Patent  embraced  the  origi¬ 
nal  town  and  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie.  In  1708,  a 
partition  was  made  of  lands  of  the  patent  lying  between  the  Fish¬ 
kill  and  the  Wappingers  Creek  to  the  north ;  lands  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  streams  were  held  in  common  by  the  patentees  or  their 
representatives.  The  southern  section  was  deeded  to  Catharine 
Brett,  wife  of  Roger  Brett,  and  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Francis 
Rombout;  the  intermediate  section  of  the  three  areas  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Gulian  Verplanck. 

Francis  Rombout,  the  patentee,  was  a  native  of  Holland  and 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
He  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  with  Gulian  Verplanck,  and 
became  mayor  of  that  city  in  1679.  He  married  the  widow,  Helen 
Van  Ball  (  nee  Teller).  The  couple’s  only  child,  Catharine,  after 
her  marriage  to  Brett,  settled  in  Fishkill  and  their  dwelling,  known 
as  the  Teller  house,  still  stands  today.  A  gristmill,  built  by  the 
Bretts,  was  believed  to  be  the  first  in  Dutchess  County. 

The  Verplanck  name  is  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  county, 
and  the  old  family  homestead,  which  stood  until  comparatively 
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recent  date,  was  the  headquarters  of  Baron  Steuben  during  the 
Revolution,  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  the  Society  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  formed,  of  which  George  Washington  was  the  first 
president. 

The  town  of  Fishkill  originally  embraced  the  town  of  East 
Fishkill,  which  was  set  off  November  29,  1849;  also  the  town  of 
Wappinger,  which  became  a  township  on  May  20,  1875.  Earlier, 
or  on  February  9,  1821,  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  La  Grange 
was  set  off.  The  incorporated  village  of  Fishkill  is  within  the  town 
borders,  as  is  the  hamlet  of  Glenham.  Fishkill  Landing  and  Mat- 
teawan  lost  their  identity  as  hamlets  when  they  were  made  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Beacon. 

Approximately  one  hundred  years  passed  between  the  time  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Fishkill  and  the  beginning  of  the  town  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1788.  Prior  to  1788,  Fishkill  was  Rombout  precinct. 
Progress  of  settlement  had  been  slow  in  the  county  as  a  whole  and, 
in  1723,  there  were  only  195  inhabitants  on  the  tax  rolls,  forty- 
seven  of  them  in  the  South  Ward.  In  that  year,  according  to  early 
historians,  Jacobus  Swartout  was  a  supervisor,  serving  the  area 
that  was  to  become  Fishkill;  Peter  Dubois  and  Thomas  Terbush, 
assessors;  John  DeLarger  and  Jacob  Terbush,  overseers  of  King’s 
Highway;  John  Buys  and  Garret  Van  Vliet,  overseers  of  fences. 

In  1 730,  the  taxable  inhabitants  increased  to  seventy-one  in  the 
South  Ward.  Jacobus  DePeyster  was  then  supervisor;  Johannes 
Terbush  and  Jacobus  Swartout,  assessors;  John  Brinckerhoflf, 
clerk;  Francis  Drake,  surveyor  of  the  King’s  Highway;  John 
Schouten  was  surveyor  along  the  road  from  Wappingers  to  Madam 
Brett’s  mill;  and  Cornelius  Bogardus  was  surveyor  of  Madam 
Brett’s  bridge. 

Settlers  of  the  period  of  1739,  when  the  population  had 
increased,  were  indicated  in  a  petition  of  freeholders  to  alter  the 
course  of  a  highway  in  the  vicinity  of  Wicopee,  hamlet  in  which 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau’s  home  is  situated.  Names 
on  that  petition  included  those  of  Swartout,  Schouten,  Sorin,  Noo- 
strand,  Smith,  Rosecrans,  Hallsted,  Montross,  Brett,  Schenck, 
Brinckerhoff,  Leston,  Brevort,  Brorwin,  Roe,  Suchat,  Yeuming, 
Young,  Monfort,  Flenwilling,  Roosenkraus,  Hegeman,  Lossing, 
Mills,  Ostrander,  Van  Tossell. 
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The  former  Fishkill  Landing  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1864,  with  first  officers  as  follows:  Samuel  Bogardus,  Henry  L. 
Stevens,  Charles  B.  Pugsley,  William  H.  Rogers,  Silas  G.  Smith, 
trustees;  William  R.  Addington,  Stephen  Mapes,  assessors;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Smith,  collector;  John  W.  Spaight,  treasurer;  John  Place, 
clerk;  W.  Alexander  Van  Wagnen,  pound  master.  Mr.  Bogardus 
was  the  first  president  of  the  village  board. 

Town  of  East  Fishkill 

Lands  of  East  Fishkill,  included  in  the  original  patent  of  Francis 
Rombout,  Jacobus  Kip  and  Stephanus  Van  Courtland,  fell,  for  the 
most  part,  to  Catharine  Brett,  who  sold  numerous  of  her  holdings. 
Kip  and  Van  Courtland,  like  Rombout,  were  Hollanders.  Kip  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Verplanck  family. 

East  Fishkill  was  settled  by  farming  people,  and  among  the 
early  inhabitants  were  the  Van  Wycks,  Swartouts,  Luysters,  Van 
Vlacks,  Emanses,  Storms,  Adriances,  Carmans,  Monforts,  Boices, 
Wiltsies,  and  Van  Alsts.  Oldest  among  the  groups  of  settlers  was 
that  at  Old  Hopewell,  made  up  largly  of  members  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 

The  hamlet  at  Old  Hopewell  was  settled  by  people  from  Hope- 
well,  New  Jersey.  Hopewell  Junction,  another  hamlet  in  the  same 
vicinity,  came  into  being  with  the  establishment  of  a  junction  of 
the  Newburgh,  Dutchess  &  Connecticut  and  New  York-New 
Haven  railroads  at  that  point. 

Thomas  Storm  was  one  of  the  early  business  men  of  the  com¬ 
munity ;  the  family  settled  at  Stormville  in  1739.  The  Van  Vlacks 
were  early  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hamlet  of  Gayhead.  Fish¬ 
kill  Plains  numbered  the  Monforts  among  its  early  settlers. 

The  first  town  meeting  at  East  Fishkill  was  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  March,  1850,  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Tompkins,  in 
Stormville.  Town  officers  elected  at  that  meeting  were:  Benja¬ 
min  Hopkins,  supervisor;  William  Hasbrook,  clerk;  Morgan 
Emigh,  John  S.  Emails,  Rishmore  G.  Horton,  and  William 
Homan,  justices  of  the  peace;  Orry  N.  Sprague,  collector;  John 
Anderson,  Charles  Ogden,  and  George  Van  Nostrand,  commis¬ 
sioners  of  highways;  Lewis  Seaman,  assessor;  Jacob  Wiltsie, 
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sealer;  Abraham  Pullings,  Abraham  Adriance,  overseers  of  poor; 
Daniel  Weeks,  Jacob  Wiltsie,  and  John  Van  Vlack,  constables. 

Town  of  Wappinger 

Youngest  of  the  towns  of  Dutchess,  Wappinger,  was  erected 
from  the  town  of  Fishkill  on  May  20,  1875.  While  its  population 
in  1880  was  4,966,  or  runner-up  to  Fishkill,  with  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  its  total  residents  had  dropped  to  4,345  in  1940. 
However,  the  village  of  Wappingers  Falls,  partly  within  the  town, 


Wappingers  Falls  Post  Office 

is  today  the  largest  of  the  eight  villages  in  the  county,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  3,427. 

Wappingers  Falls,  incorporated  as  a  village  on  September  22, 
1871,  lies  on  both  sides  of  Wappingers  Creek,  and  includes  Chan- 
ningville,  which  is  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Wappinger  was  held  at  Brower 
Brothers’  wagon  shop  in  Wappingers  Falls,  March  7,  1876.  The 
first  town  officers  included:  James  A.  Seward,  supervisor;  Denis 
W.  Van  Wyck,  town  clerk;  Andrew  Jackson,  collector;  Isaac  Hall, 
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Cornelius  W.  Hignell,  Charles  P.  Adriance,  and  Benjamin  Vail, 
justices  of  the  peace;  William  H.  Pulling,  John  DuBois,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  H.  Stoutenburgh,  assessors;  Richard  B.  Horton,  William 
Seward,  and  Willis  Dean,  commissioners  of  highways;  John  B. 
Jones,  Anthony  Underhill,  and  John  N.  Hayte,  town  auditors; 
Thomas  Crosier,  George  H.  Abbott,  Jacob  S.  Ackerman,  and  Also 
Scofield,  constables;  Thomas  Crosier,  game  constable;  Daniel 
Hayes  and  Gilbert  Wood,  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Wappinger  lies  entirely  within  the  Rombout  Patent,  and  as 
previously  indicated,  the  town  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  tribe  of 
Indians  from  whom  the  land  was  purchased.  An  early  land  trans¬ 
fer,  August  15,  1728,  showed  that  John  Muntross  purchased  three 
hundred  acres  within  the  town  from  descendants  of  Rombout 
patentees.  On  March  6,  1695,  Jacobus  and  Henrica  Kip  (Mrs. 
Kip  was  the  widow  of  Gulian  Verplanck)  conveyed  to  the  children 
of  the  Verplancks  one-third  part  of  the  Rombout  acres.  Muntross 
bought  the  property  for  eighty- three  pounds  from  Gulian,  Mary 
and  Anne  Verplanck. 

Portions  of  the  American  Army,  during  the  Revolution,  resided 
in  the  town  of  Wappinger,  and  the  Brinckerhof  house  at  Swart- 
outville  was  reported  as  headquarters  for  a  time  of  General 
Washington. 

Peter  Mesier,  native  of  New  York,  and  descendant  of  a  Hugue¬ 
not  family,  was  one  of  the  first  well-known  settlers.  The  Mesiers 
owned  two  flouring  mills  at  the  Falls  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Wappingers  Falls,  which  became  a  thriving  industrial  community, 
now  includes  the  Dutchess  Bleachery  as  among  the  substantial  tex¬ 
tile  plants  in  the  county. 

Town  of  Pawling 

Pawling  became  a  township  on  March  7,  1788,  it  previously, 
together  with  the  town  of  Dover,  having  been  a  part  of  Pawling’s 
precinct,  which  in  turn,  had  been  set  off  from  Beekman’s  precinct. 

Dover  remained  a  part  of  Pawling  Township  until  1807,  when 
it  was  set  off  to  form  another  town  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
county. 

Pawling  is  understood  to  have  been  named  after  a  member  of 
the  Paulding  family.  In  a  history  of  one  member  of  this  family, 
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James  K.  Paulding,  author,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  original 
name  was  Pawling. 

Well  known  as  an  early  Quaker  settlement,  Pawling,  which 
now  embraces  the  country  home  of  Governor  Dewey,  and  Lowell 
Thomas,  radio  commentator,  has  also  been  known  in  the  modern 
period  for  Pawling  School,  a  preparatory  school. 

A  pioneer  settler  of  Pawling  was  Nathan  Birdsall,  who  arrived 
at  Quaker  Hill  in  the  fall  of  1728.  Birdsall,  who  married  Jane 
Langdon,  came  to  Pawling  from  Long  Island,  and  purchased  land 
from  the  Nine  Partners  Company. 

Another  early  settler  was  Benjamin  Ferris,  a  preacher  in  the 
Friends’  denomination.  Between  1730  and  1740,  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  other  arrivals,  mostly  Quakers,  and  including 
John  Hoag,  Jebediah  Wing,  David  Akin,  Moses  Bowdy,  Jesse 
Irish,  and  Nehemiah  Merritt.  Others  of  the  Quakers  who  made 
their  homes  at  Pawling  included  Paul  Osborn  and  Benjamin  Sher¬ 
man,  both  from  Massachusetts;  also  William  and  Daniel  Hunt, 
Comfort  Shaw,  Nathan  and  Henry  Cary,  Jeremiah  Sabin,  Ephraim 
Nichols,  Abraham  Slocum,  John  Salmon,  William  Hallaway  and 
Nathan  Pearce. 

Mr.  Pearce  was  elected  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town.  He 
died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  The  family  was  active  in 
the  Revolution;  Captain  William  Pearce,  toward  the  close  of  the 
war,  received  a  colonel’s  commission.  He  held  the  office  of  town 
supervisor  and  also  that  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  two  terms. 

Pawling  is  important  historically  as  the  scene  of  the  trial  of 
General  Schuyler,  on  charges  involving  the  loss  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  in  the  summer  of  1777.  It  was  after  he  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  General  Gates  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  Depart¬ 
ment  that  Schuyler  demanded  a  court  martial.  The  proceeding, 
which  exonerated  Schuyler  from  blame,  was  held  in  the  Kirby 
house,  also  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  General  Washington  as 
headquarters.  A  portion  of  the  Continental  Army  was  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  for  a  time,  and  the  premises  were  headquarters  of 
General  Lincoln,  who  acted  as  president  of  the  court. 

Many  valuable  historical  data  of  the  town  were  lost  by  a  fire  of 
May  4,  1859.  Later  town  records  date  back  to  1854,  when  Sher¬ 
man  Howard  was  supervisor  and  George  T.  Noble,  town  clerk. 
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Further  reference  to  the  Quaker  Meetinghouse  at  Pawling  will 
be  made  in  a  section  on  churches  of  the  county.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  that  in  connection  with  Lowell  Thomas’  development 
of  the  Lake  Hammersley  property  as  home  sites,  the  Quaker  Hill 
section  has  always  been  known  as  an  attractive  resort.  Its  Mizzen- 
Top,  standing  until  comparatively  recent  date,  was  long  a  popular 
resort  hotel,  first  occupied  in  the  summer  of  1881.  Akin  Hall  was 
another  popular  place,  which,  as  with  the  hotel,  was  constructed  by 
Albert  J.  Akin. 

Town  of  Dover 

Dover  Township,  like  Pawling,  bordered  on  the  east  by  the 
Connecticut  State  line,  was,  as  previously  indicated,  set  off  from 
the  town  of  Pawling  in  1807.  Ten  Mile  and  Swamp  rivers  flow 
through  the  town.  The  earliest  settlers  were  believed  to  be  Dutch, 
including  the  names  of  Osterhout,  Van  Dusen,  Dutcher  and  Knick¬ 
erbocker.  James  A.  Benson,  the  present  supervisor,  is  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers.  Errol  B.  Hufcut,  one  of  the  town’s 
leading  citizens,  is  a  descendant  of  Hans  Hufcut,  one  of  the  early 
settlers.  Derrick  Dutcher  and  Jacob  VanCamp  located  near  Plym¬ 
outh  Hill  prior  to  1731. 

One  of  the  first  gristmills  was  known  as  Preston  Mill,  after 
Ebenezer  Preston,  who  built  three  mills  on  the  Ten  Mile  River. 
John  Preston  conducted  a  tavern  in  the  town  in  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  town,  annual  meetings  were  held 
in  the  tavern  of  Jackson  Wing.  First  supervisor  of  the  town  was 
George  Crary,  and  James  Ketcham  was  the  first  town  clerk. 

Dover  Plains,  unincorporated  village  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  town,  lies  on  the  line  of  the  Harlem  Valley  Railroad,  branch 
of  the  New  York  Central  system.  Among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
the  village  were  Cornelius  Dutcher,  Jonathan  Mabbett,  and  James 
Ketcham.  Stephen,  Justus  and  Uriah  Gregory  were  early  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  village.  Continuing  as  storekeepers  there  were  James 
Ketcham  and  Lawrence  and  Joseph  Belding.  George  Casey  was 
believed  to  be  the  first  postmaster. 

Mr.  Ketcham,  whose  grandson,  John  H.,  became  a  general  in 
the  Civil  War  and  was  a  member  of  the  Congress,  was  a  soldier  in 
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the  War  of  1812.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  in  1814.  John  H.  Ketcham’s  career  will  be  outlined  in  the 
section  on  the  Civil  War. 

The  town  of  Dover’s  present-day  population  of  7,385  is,  in 
part,  accounted  for  as  the  site  of  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospi¬ 
tal,  one  of  the  four  State  institutions  in  the  county,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  will  be  outlined  in  another  section.  This  hospital, 
for  the  care  of  patients  with  mental  diseases,  is  located  at  Wing- 
dale,  a  hamlet  in  South  Dover.  A  newly-constructed  magnesium 
plant  in  South  Dover,  taking  advantage  of  rich  mineral  deposits  in 
the  town,  is  a  development  of  the  old  South  Dover  marble  quarries, 
a  thriving  industry  of  an  earlier  period.  Dutchess  County’s  indus¬ 
trial  development  will  be  detailed  separately. 

Town  of  Amenia 

Adjoining  the  town  of  Dover  on  the  north,  and  also  bordered 
on  the  east  by  the  Connecticut  State  line,  Amenia  Township  was 
formed  on  March  7,  1788.  The  former  precinct  of  Amenia,  cre¬ 
ated  in  1762,  consisted  of  the  easternmost  tier  lots  of  the  Great 
Nine  Partners,  and  embraced  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  North¬ 
east.  A  part  of  the  town,  now  Amenia  Union  and  South  Amenia, 
was  a  part  of  the  Oblong,  or  Equivalent  Land,  ceded  to  New  York 
by  Connecticut  after  years  of  controversy. 

Pioneer  white  settlers  in  Amenia  found  remnants  of  Indian 
tribes  there,  and  the  Moravian  missionaries  were  active  in  the 
town,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Powell  having  been  identified  with  the 
movement. 

The  first  white  settler  to  build  in  Amenia  was  Richard  Sackett, 
an  English  sea  captain,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  the  license  to  purchase  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  Indians.  Sackett  was  one  of  the  nine  men  who 
obtained  the  Little  Nine  Partners  Patent,  dated  April  10,  1706. 
He  had  been  active,  with  Robert  Livingston,  as  a  member  of  a 
commission  named  to  effect  the  settlement  of  the  Palatines  at 
Germantown. 

Although  Sackett  apparently  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  coiinty  the  same  objective  which  Livingston 
attained  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Dutchess,  he  encountered 
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difficulties,  and  was  unable  to  maintain  title  to  any  of  the  Oblong 
lots.  His  son,  Dr.  John  Sackett,  also  tried,  without  success,  to 
gain  title  to  these  same  extensive  tracts.  Richard  Sackett  died  in 
1746,  and  was  buried  in  Amenia. 

Captain  Garrett  Winegar  arrived  at  Amenia  Union  in  1724, 
from  the  Palatine  camp  at  Germantown.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Sny¬ 
der,  another  of  the  Palatines,  also  settled  in  Amenia,  as  did  the 
Rows,  who  were  Germans.  Henry  Nase  was  another  early  set¬ 
tler.  Families  of  Knickerbocker  and  Van  Deusen  were  early  set¬ 
tlers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  Captain  Isaac  Delamater 
came  to  Amenia  from  Kingston  previous  to  1740. 

An  extensive  landowner,  Delamater  became  a  prominent  resi¬ 
dent  of  Amenia,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  first  supervisor  of  the  town  was  Captain  Stephen  Hopkins, 
a  grandson  of  Edward  Hopkins,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  and  second  Governor  of  the  Colony.  Hopkins 
served  as  town  supervisor  during  the  years  1762-66,  or  until  his 
death.  Michael  Hopkins,  of  the  same  family,  was  the  first  town 
clerk  and  served  until  1773.  The  Hopkins  family  numbered  among 
officers  and  men  of  the  Continental  Army  in  the  Revolution. 

Other  town  officers  elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
precinct  of  Amenia  included:  Samuel  Doty,  Jonathan  Reynolds, 
assessors;  Benjamin  Benedict,  Abraham  Paine,  Moses  Barlow, 
overseers  of  the  poor;  Conrad  Winegar,  constable  and  collector; 
Samuel  Shepherd,  Rufus  Herrick,  Ichabod  Rogers,  constables; 
Thomas  Wolcott,  Jonathan  Reynolds,  poundkeepers ;  Miles  Wash¬ 
burn,  Benjamin  Benedict,  Roswell  Hopkins,  fence  viewers ;  Thomas 
Wolcott,  John  Beebe,  Joseph  Pennoyer,  Philip  Pitts,  Samuel  Shep¬ 
herd,  William  Barker,  William  Roberts,  Edmund  Perlee,  Moses 
Harris,  Job  Milk,  overseers  of  highways. 

The  Bockee  family  was  prominently  identified  with  the  early 
development  of  Amenia.  Jacob,  son  of  Abraham,  the  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  in  the  town,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  abolish  slavery.  A  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Bockee  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  during  1795-97,  an(3  he 
introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  State.  In  1794,  he  had 
discharged  from  his  employ  a  slave  named  Simon  LeGrande. 
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While  there  were  thirty-two  slaves  in  Amenia  in  1824,  three 
years  prior  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York,  it  appears  that 
others  besides  Bockee  were  sympathetic  with  the  movement.  Ezra 
Reed  was  reported  to  have  freed  his  slaves  in  1788  and  Samuel 
Swift  his  in  1795. 

Industrial  development  of  the  community  will  be  outlined  later, 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Amenia  was  outstanding  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woolen  cloth.  It  was  in  Amenia  that  John  Hinchcliffe 
set  up  his  carding  machine  at  a  local  plant  in  1803.  All  wool  had 
previously  been  carded  by  hand,  and  it  was  a  pioneer  industry,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  that  supplied  the  mechanical  equipment. 

Like  the  town  of  Dover,  Amenia  counts  inmates  of  another 
State  institution  in  its  population,  which,  according  to  the  1940 
census,  was  6,873.  In  the  hamlet  of  Wassaic,  within  the  town,  is 
the  Wassaic  State  School,  which  accommodates  mentally  defective 
children. 

Town  of  Northeast 

At  the  extreme  northeast  border  of  the  county,  Northeast  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Columbia  County,  and  on  the  west  by  Pine 
Plains  and  Stanford.  It  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  Taghkanic, 
or  Taconic,  Mountains. 

Northeast  was  set  up  as  a  town  on  March  7,  1788,  originally 
including  Milan,  which  was  formed  in  1818,  and  Pine  Plains,  in 
1823.  The  area  was  originally  in  the  Little  Nine  Partners  Patent. 

Early  settlers  included  Samuel  Eggleston,  the  Dakin  family, 
who  came  to  the  community  from  Putnam  County,  the  Colvers  (by 
some  spelled  Culver),  immigrants  from  France,  Josiah  Halstead, 
Elisha  Driggs,  tanner  and  currier;  and  the  Winchells,  descend¬ 
ants  of  Robert  Winchell,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  James 
Winchell  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  Northeast,  and 
Winchell  Mountain,  one  of  the  Taghkanic  ridges,  got  its  name 
from  the  family.  One  of  the  descendants  was  James  Manning, 
who  became  a  Baptist  minister  in  Boston.  Alexander  Winchell, 
another  member  of  the  family,  became  head  of  the  chair  of  geology, 
zoology  and  botany  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1855  and,  in 
1859,  was  State  Geologist  of  Michigan.  He  later  was  chancellor 
of  Syracuse  University. 
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According  to  earliest  town  records  available,  Morris  Graham 
was  town  clerk  until  December  12,  1774,  or  since  1772,  according 
to  an  early  bill  of  sale.  Graham  was  elected  supervisor  in  1774, 
and  Charles  Graham,  clerk.  Other  town  officers  of  that  year  were : 
James  Bryan  and  Hantice  Couse,  assessors;  Couse  and  Israel 
Thompson,  assessors  for  quit  rents;  George  Head,  constable  and 
collector;  James  Young,  Middle  constable;  Josiah  Holly,  East 
Division  constable;  James  Hedding,  Hantice  Couse,  and  James 
Bryan,  overseers  of  the  poor ;  Lewis  Bryan,  Daniel  Wilson,  and 
Israel  Thompson,  commissioners  of  roads. 

Northeast  was  noted  for  its  iron  ore  beds,  and  the  Dakin  ore 
bed,  one  of  the  most  outstanding,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1846  by  Henry  and  Gideon  Dakin,  on  lands  of  Orville  Dakin. 

Millerton,  incorporated  village  within  the  town,  1940  popula¬ 
tion,  953,  had  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  at  the  midde  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  village  was  incorporated  June  30, 
1875,  and  its  first  officers  were:  Nathan  C.  Beach,  president; 
Orrin  Wakeman,  Hilem  B.  Eggleston,  Ward  B.  Grey,  trustees; 
John  M.  Benedict,  treasurer ;  William  E.  Penney,  secretary.  Selah 
N.  Jenks  was  the  first  postmaster,  and  served  in  the  first  commu¬ 
nity  and  mercantile  building  to  be  constructed  in  the  village. 
E.  W.  Simmons  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  maintain 
a  store  there. 

Town  of  Pine  Plains 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  Northeast  and  on  the  north  by  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  Pine  Plains  was  originally  a  portion  of  the  Little  Nine 
Partners  Patent.  It  embraces  Stissing  Mountains,  of  six  hundred 
to  one  thousand  feet  elevation  above  the  valleys,  and  Stissing  Lake. 

Early  settlers  included  Gerardus  Winans,  John  Tice  Smith, 
John  Rau,  Job  Carban,  Jacob  Husted,  David  Winans,  John  Harris, 
Israel  Harris,  Isaac  Smith,  Caleb  Reynolds,  Hendrick  Hoffman, 
Matthias  Hoffman,  Job  Stephenson,  Peter  Husted,  Wilhelmus 
Pulver,  Jonathan  Deuel,  Henry  Hiserodt,  David  Sheldon,  and 
Ebenezer  Dibblee. 

Pine  Plains  is  noted  historically  as  the  site  of  the  first  success¬ 
ful  mission  of  the  Moravians  in  North  America,  as  outlined  pre¬ 
viously.  It  was  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Edward  Huntting  that  the 
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mission  was  conducted  and  there  that  a  monument  to  Gottlob  Butt- 
ner  was  erected. 

Hammertown,  in  Pine  Plains,  contained  a  tannery,  built  about 
1776  by  Peter  Husted,  and  continued  by  members  of  that  family, 
and  a  scythe  works  founded  by  John  Harris,  which  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  early  industry  in  the  town. 

Pine  Plains  village,  unincorporated,  is  the  important  business 
center  of  the  town,  and  contains  the  junction  of  a  number  of 
important  county  roads,  including  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
mid-county  highway.  A  main  highway  to  the  west  extends  to  Red 
Hook  and  Rhinebeck,  while  another,  over  an  old  east-west  turn¬ 
pike  extends  to  Millerton.  In  the  center  of  one  of  the  county’s 
prosperous  farming  districts,  Pine  Plains  was  made  a  point  on  the 
line  of  the  old  Poughkeepsie  &  Eastern  Railroad.  Paved  high¬ 
ways  have,  within  the  modern  period,  brought  about  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  most  of  the  smaller  railroad  lines  in  the  county,  the  railroad 
to  Poughkeepsie  being  among  them. 

Seymour  Smith  Institute,  founded  by  a  native  of  that  name, 
was  a  well-known  preparatory  school  at  Pine  Plains,  which  was 
successfully  conducted  from  1874  to  the  contemporary  period,  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  Pine  Plains  Central  Public  School,  the  first  of  the 
central  rural  schools  in  the  county. 

The  first  town  meeting  in  Pine  Plains  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Israel  Reynolds  on  April  1,  1823.  Israel  Harris  was  the  first 
supervisor  and  Reuben  W.  Bostwick,  the  first  clerk.  The  long  line 
of  town  officers  has  included  family  names  still  familiar  to  Pine 
Plains,  including  Charles  Bostwick  and  William  H.  Bostwick, 
Anthony  Pulver,  Cornelius  Pitcher,  Irving  W.  Rowe,  and  Silas 
I.  Deuel. 

A  rural  community,  Pine  Plains  has  a  population  of  1,301. 

Town  of  Stanford 

The  town  of  Stanford,  in  northeastern  Dutchess,  is  bordered 
by  the  towns  of  Pine  Plains  on  the  north,  Northeast  and  Amenia 
on  the  east,  Washington  on  the  south,  and  Clinton  on  the  west. 
Another  of  the  interior  rural  counties,  its  population,  as  of  the 
1940  census,  was  1,386.  Wappingers  Creek  extends  to  Stanford; 
other  bodies  of  water  are  Hunn’s  and  Upton  lakes. 
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Stanford  was  formed  from  the  town  of  Washington  on  March 
12,  1793.  Church  records  set  forth  that  Ephraim  and  Comer  Bul¬ 
lock  were  among  the  early  settlers.  The  Bullocks,  like  Paul  Upton, 
for  whom  Upton  Lake  was  named,  emigrated  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  Dibble  family  was  an  early  arrival ;  Christopher  Dibble 
arrived  from  Long  Island  and  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
town  in  1782. 

The  first  town  meeting,  held  at  the  home  of  Ephraim  Paine  in 
1793,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following:  James  Tallmadge, 
supervisor;  Solomon  Sutherland,  town  clerk;  William  Cash,  James 
Hildreth,  Lewis  Burton,  assessors;  John  Sherwood,  collector; 
John  Sherwood,  William  Bockee,  Benjamin  Dimmie,  or  Dimmick, 
constables;  Zachariah  Mosher,  Elias  Walbridge,  overseers  of  the 
poor;  Gurdon  Miller,  Jeremiah  Sherril,  John  Thompson,  commis¬ 
sioners  of  highways;  William  R.  Sunderland,  Amos  Knapp,  Asa 
Allen,  George  Adsit,  Samuel  Lovett,  pound  masters. 

Principal  hamlets  in  the  town  are  Stanfordville  and  Bangall, 
while  smaller  crossroad  places  include  Bare  Market,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  township.  Early  historians  say  that  the  Market 
received  its  name  from  the  bareness  of  a  certain  taproom  of  an  old 
country  store  there.  An  individual  was  said  to  have  stamped  the 
place  with  the  name,  when  the  stock  of  liquor  was  insufficient  to 
meet  his  appetite. 

Stanfordville,  no  longer  benefiting  as  a  point  on  the  route  of 
the  former  Poughkeepsie,  Hartford  &  Boston  Railroad,  is  on  the 
line  of  the  mid-county  highway,  as  is  Bangall. 

Henry  J.  Knickerbocker  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  ham¬ 
let  in  1875;  he  was  also  a  general  storekeeper.  Charles  Walter- 
mier,  one  of  the  earlier  storekeepers  at  the  same  location,  was  the 
son-in-law  of  Elder  Philetus  Roberts,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  the  town.  David  P.  Ketcham  was  another  of  the 
storekeepers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  having  succeeded  William 
Stewart,  who  established  his  business  in  1825.  Hiram  J.  Wing 
conducted  a  harness  shop  in  the  community  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Other  early  small  industries  were  the 
wagon  and  blacksmith  shops  of  Edwin  Juckett  and  James  Van 
Tassel  ;  a  wagon  parts  manufactory  established  by  David  P. 
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Ketcham,  in  1879;  and  the  Silas  Rogers  &  Company  axle  factory. 
The  last  named  was  founded  in  1843  by  Silas  Rogers. 

An  early  nineteenth  century  paper  mill  was  conducted  by  Whip¬ 
ple  Newell.  This  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1844,  and  a  cotton 
batting  mill  was  established  on  a  part  of  the  site,  but  this  enterprise 
was  short-lived. 

Among  unusual  industries  was  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
straw  wrapping  paper  on  the  former  cotton  batting  mill  site.  This 
enterprise  was  begun  by  H.  B.  Gildersleeve  in  1852,  and  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  David  P.  Ketcham.  Ketcham  improved  the  business  by 
providing  for  steam  instead  of  loft  drying.  This  factory  reached 
an  annual  production  of  six  hundred  tons  of  wrapping  paper. 

A  gristmill  was  built  at  Stanfordville  by  Seaman  &  Northrop 
in  1857. 

While  church  history  of  Dutchess  will  be  detailed  in  another 
section,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  at  Stanfordville  there  was  at  one 
time  a  school  known  as  the  Christian  Biblical  Institute,  a  free 
school,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  educate  “pious  individuals  for 
the  Gospel  Ministry/’  Incorporated  in  1868,  the  institute  was 
opened  originally  as  Starkey  Seminary,  Yates  County,  New  York, 
and  in  October,  1872,  was  removed  to  Stanfordville.  The  insti¬ 
tute  was  founded  by  the  American  Christian  Convention,  at 
Marshall,  Michigan,  in  1866. 

The  early  settlers  of  Bangall  included  the  Sutherlands,  who 
built  a  house  in  1815,  later  occupied  by  John  Bullis.  Bullis  was 
postmaster  under  an  appointment  of  the  Lincoln  administration. 

A  succession  of  mercantile  men  of  Bangall  included  Thaddeus 
Knickerbocker,  Charles  H.  Humphrey,  Charles  Gregory,  John 
June,  Henry  Mills,  Edward  Ham;  and  a  shoemaking  business  con¬ 
ducted  by  Isaac  Clark;  blacksmith  shops  of  Colby  and  Condon  and 
Marvin;  and  wagon  shop  of  John  Cassedy.  Erastus  Hicks  was 
an  early  proprietor  of  the  Bangall  Hotel.  The  hamlet  lies  on  the 
line  of  the  former  Newburgh,  Dutchess  &  Connecticut  Railroad. 

Town  of  Washington 

The  town  of  Washington,  which  is  northeast  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Stanford,  has  been  important  his¬ 
torically,  and  during  the  modern  period  has  attracted  to  it  numerous 
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wealthy  country  home  owners,  members  of  the  Millbrook  colony, 
to  be  sure,  having,  as  a  group,  outshone  most  of  the  river  estates  in 
the  development  and  continuance  of  country  seats. 

Territory  of  the  town  of  Washington  was  a  part  of  the  Great 
Nine  Partners  tract.  Henry  Filkin,  one  of  the  nine  partners, 
came  into  possession  of  a  division  of  the  great  tract  in  the  western 
part  of  the  town.  Over  a  long  period,  it  was  called  Filkintown, 
and  the  Dutchess  Turnpike  which  connects  Poughkeepsie  with 
Millbrook  was  known  as  Filkintown  Road,  even  that  portion  of 
the  present  Main  Street,  in  the  county  seat. 

Filkin  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Dutchess  County  during  the 
years  1743-48.  He  was  a  county  representative  in  the  Assembly 
from  1751  to  1758.  Members  of  the  Ham  family,  still  prominent 
in  the  town,  were  neighbors.  Among  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  was  a  Melancton  Smith,  a  county  political  leader,  who  was 
to  debate  the  issue  of  New  York’s  ratification  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Smith  was  sheriff  of  the  county  and  also  a  member  of 
the  First  Provincial  Congress  in  1775. 

Washington  became  a  town  under  a  county  reorganization  on 
March  7,  1788.  Early  town  records  were  not  available,  and  early 
histories  identify  no  earlier  town  supervisor  than  George  H. 
Brown,  who  held  the  office  in  1866.  George  F.  Lawton  was  town 
clerk  in  that  year.  Brown,  a  wealthy  individual,  who  settled  in 
the  town  in  1864,  was  instrumental  in  the  effort  which  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  building  of  the  former  Newburgh,  Dutchess  &  Connecticut 
Railroad  tracks  to  Millbrook,  which  were  abandoned  at  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  Brown  was  known  for  a  number  of  benefac¬ 
tions  to  the  community,  and  in  this  respect  was  like  Oakleigh 
Thorne,  who  has  been  a  generous  supporter  of  Millbrook  insti¬ 
tutions  and  other  organizations  in  the  county.  Harry  Hark- 
ness  Flagler,  of  the  present-day  Millbrook  colony,  has  been  a  loyal 
supporter  of  local  civic  enterprises,  among  them  Vassar  Brothers 
Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie.  Mr.  Thorne  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  St.  Francis’  Hospital  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 
The  Thorne  family  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
Dutchess. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  the  town  of  Washington  were  the 
Harts,  and  the  small  hamlet  of  Hartsville  antedated  Millbrook  as 
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the  principal  point  of  activity  in  the  township.  The  Harts  were 
said  to  have  built  a  gristmill  in  the  town  as  early  as  1755.  Harts- 
ville  became  an  important  manufacturing  center  of  its  time.  Philip 
Hart  was  operating  a  fulling  mill  there  in  1813.  A  few  years  later 
a  factory  for  cutting  dyewoods  was  established  in  the  hamlet;  it 
was  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Gifford,  Sherman  &  Innis,  who  were 
also  Poughkeepsie  manufacturers.  The  firm  of  Merrit  &  Haviland 
purchased  waterpower  at  Hartsville  about  1837  and  established 
three  cotton  mills.  There  were  also  a  silk  mill  and  a  spoke  factory 
there,  and  in  1845  Beriah  Swift,  in  the  same  vicinity,  manufac¬ 
tured  coffee  mills.  This  enterprise  later  was  taken  over  by  John 
and  William  Lane,  who  were  prominent  among  Poughkeepsie 
manufacturers,  and  the  business  was  transferred  to  the  county 
seat,  where  a  variety  of  mechanical  devices  were  produced. 

The  construction  of  the  Newburgh,  Dutchess  &  Connecticut 
Railroad  line  to  Millbrook  gave  impetus  to  the  enterprises  of  that 
“new  village”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of 
the  early  industries  was  a  milk  condensing  factory. 

While  Millbrook  has  lost  its  early  industrial  enterprises,  it 
retains  some  of  its  older  institutions,  including  Bennett  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  long  a  girls’  school,  and  has  added  a  boys’  preparatory  school, 
known  as  The  Millbrook  School.  One  of  the  residential  properties 
of  the  Thorne  family  has  been  turned  over  to  the  New  York  Arch¬ 
diocese  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  school  purposes. 

The  town  of  Washington  is  the  home  town  of  State  Senator 
Frederic  H.  Bontecou,  present  Republican  leader  of  the  county. 

Among  the  by-gone  institutions  of  the  town  were  the  fair¬ 
grounds  of  the  former  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1841,  and  conducted  an  annual  live  stock 
fair  at  Washington  Hollow.  The  county  fair  was  later  more  fre¬ 
quently  held  at  the  former  Driving  Park  at  Poughkeepsie  and  now 
is  conducted  at  Springbrook  Park,  Rhinebeck. 

Henry  Staats,  of  Red  Hook,  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society.  Other  officers  were :  John 
Wilkinson,  Union  Vale,  Thomas  Swift,  Amenia,  Stephen  Thorn, 
Fishkill,  vice-presidents;  George  Wilkinson,  treasurer;  Obadiah 
Titus,  Washington,  and  Edgar  Sleight,  Fishkill,  secretaries. 
George  Kneeland,  of  Poughkeepsie,  succeeded  Titus  as  a  secre¬ 
tary. 
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Like  Pawling,  the  town  of  Washington  was  an  important  point 
of  the  early  development  of  the  Friends  Meeting.  Not  only  did  the 
township  contain  one  of  the  earlier  meetinghouses  of  the  Quakers, 
but  the  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School.  The  Friends  Yearly 
Meeting  purchased  of  one  Joseph  Mabbett,  a  former  mercantile 
property,  for  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds,  in  which  the  Nine 
Partners  School  was  established.  The  building  was  opened  in 
1796,  and  the  school  was  conducted  successfully  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

A  division  of  the  “Orthodox’’  and  “Hicksite”  groups  of  the 
Friends  eventually  resulted  in  the  termination  of  the  school  enter¬ 
prise  at  Millbrook.  However,  Dutchess  County  today  includes 
among  its  educational  institutions  another  preparatory  school 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  is  Oakwood  School,  which  carries  on  the  sturdy  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  religious  group  which  has  been  strongly  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  county  from  its  early  days.  Oakwood 
School  is  actually  a  continuation  of  the  older  school.  In  another 
section  of  the  history  more  will  be  said  about  the  Quakers  of 
Dutchess. 

The  town  of  Washington  today  has  a  population  of  3,080,  of 
which  1,340  are  residents  of  the  incorporated  village  of  Millbrook. 

Town  of  Union  Vale 

Union  Vale,  in  the  south  central  section  of  the  county,  bordered 
on  the  north  by  Washington,  on  the  west  by  La  Grange,  and  the 
south  by  Beekman,  contains  the  major  portion  of  the  beautiful 
Clove  Valley,  with  fertile  agricultural  lands.  The  town  was 
included  in  the  patent  of  Henry  Beekman  and,  in  1716,  he  deeded 
to  his  son,  Henry,  about  one  thousand  acres  in  the  locality.  Early 
histories  say  that  the  Emighs  (now  called  Eighmie),  reputed  to 
be  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county,  were  the  earliest 
arrivals  in  Union  Vale.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  these  pioneer  settlers. 

Other  early  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  the  Klines  (or 
Kleins),  Uhls,  Reeds,  Moreys,  Wilkinsons,  Abels,  Crouses, 
Moshers  and  Skidmores. 
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The  town  was  formed  from  Beekman  and  Freedom  (now 
LaGrange)  on  March  1,  1827. 

The  first  supervisor  was  John  Wilkinson,  and  the  first  town 
clerk,  Allen  Butler.  Other  supervisors  up  until  the  1850s  included 
William  D.  Williams,  Allen  Butler,  Stoddard  Judd,  Richard  Vin¬ 
cent,  John  D.  Snedecor,  Leonard  Vincent,  James  Uhle,  Andrew 
Northrop,  Richard  and  David  D.  Vincent,  Isaac  Vail,  Jarvis  Hall, 
Reuben  L.  Coe,  Robert  Bennett,  and  John  U.  Abel. 

One  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  county,  Union  Vale  now  has  a 
population  of  only  1,056.  It  has  no  large  hamlets. 

Now  almost  entirely  dependent  on  its  rich  farm  lands  for  local 
occupation,  Union  Vale,  or  the  Clove,  once  gave  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  for  the  operation  of  ore  mining.  Iron  ore 
from  the  extensive  Clove  mines,  during  one  period  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  carted  over  a  plank  road  to  Poughkeepsie  for  use  in  its 
once  thriving  ironmaking  industries.  As  with  numerous  of  the 
smaller  industries  of  the  county,  especially  those  dependent  upon 
local  natural  resources,  the  Clove  Valley  mines  declined  in  output 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  “Brown  Ore 
Mine”  at  the  Clove  had  been  opened  by  Jeremiah  and  William 
Emigh  about  1856.  The  Towers,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  were  the 
operators  of  the  Tower  furnaces  in  the  city,  conducted  one  of  the 
two  mines  at  the  Clove  during  the  latter  period  of  their  operation. 
Up  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  mines  produced  as  high  as  one 
hundred  tons  of  ore  daily,  employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  men. 

One  of  the  old  iron  mining  properties  was  leased  by  the  Clove 
Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  group  of  wealthy  sportsmen,  who  today 
hold  a  vast  acreage  on  the  west  mountain  flanking  the  valley. 

The  lovely  Clove  Valley  contains  a  country  home,  with  large 
acreage,  of  Judge  John  E.  Mack,  of  Poughkeepsie,  well  known 
lawyer,  and  long  a  personal  friend  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
twice  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Federal  Government  office. 

Town  of  Beekman 

Beekman,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  but  west  of 
Pawling,  got  its  name  from  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  the  patentee 
of  1697.  Included  in  the  Beekman  Patent  were  the  northeast  sec- 
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tion  of  LaGrange,  as  well  as  Union  Vale,  and  parts  of  Pawling  and 
Dover  not  included  in  the  Oblong  strip. 

The  original  grant  from  the  English  Crown  cost  Beekman  an 
annual  rental  of  forty  shillings. 

Like  Union  Vale,  Beekman  is  a  fertile  farm  region.  Within 
its  borders  is  Sylvan  Lake,  one  of  several  small  resorts  of  the 
county. 

Original  settlement  is  presumed  to  have  begun  about  1710,  and 
it  is  known  that  a  person  named  DeLong  arrived  there  in  1716. 
He  conducted  an  inn  there.  A  James  DeLong  was  elected  as  town 
clerk  in  1802.  A  member  of  the  DeLong  family,  known  to  be  a 
native  of  Beekman,  was  a  minister  to  Japan. 

Early  settlers  included  Maurice  Pleas,  clerk  of  the  precinct  and 
subsequently  the  town;  Jesse  Oakley,  Jonathan  Dennis,  Gideon 
Hall,  and  Ebenezer  Cary;  the  Cornwalls,  others  of  the  Uhls,  the 
Haxtuns,  Sweets,  Gardners,  Bakers  and  Brills. 

Precinct  officers  as  of  April  7,  1772,  were:  Joshua  Carman, 
supervisor;  Maurice  Pleas,  town  clerk;  Samuel  Dorland,  James 
Vanderburgh,  assessors;  Simeon  Noxon,  constable  and  collector; 
Thomas  Clements,  Maurice  Pleas,  inspectors  of  intestate  estates. 

Up  until  1788,  when  the  town  was  formed,  precinct  supervisors 
included  James  Vanderburgh,  Jonathan  Dennis,  Ebenezer  Cary 
and  Dennis  again;  clerks,  Pleas  and  Jesse  Oakley.  Jonathan  Den¬ 
nis  was  the  first  town  supervisor  and  Jesse  Oakley  the  first  town 
clerk. 

Hamlets  within  Beekman  included  Green  Haven,  in  recent 
years  made  the  site  of  the  yet  unopened  State  Green  Haven  Prison ; 
Beekman  Furnace,  now  Clove  Valley  Center;  Poughquag  and 
Beekmanville.  The  Beekman  Furnace  Point,  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  which  later  contained  the  Clove  V alley  post  office,  was 
the  site  of  the  Clove  Spring  Iron  Works,  organized  in  1873.  At 
one  time  there  was  a  population  of  about  two  hundred,  most  of  the 
adults  having  been  employed  by  the  furnace  works. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Poughquag  derived  its  name  from  the 
Indian,  “A-po-qua-gue,”  meaning  round  lake,  and  applied  to  Syl¬ 
van  Lake.  C.  F.  Rassel  was  postmaster  at  Poughquag  in  the 
1880s,  and  John  H.  Draper,  .a  native,  conducted  a  store  there  in 
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the  same  period.  Other  merchants  of  the  period  were:  Charles 
H.  Slocum,  succeeding  Hamilton  Colwell.  F.  S.  Merwin,  one  of 
the  early  merchants,  moved  to  Pawling. 

Early  merchants  of  Beekmanville  included  John  S.  Van  Wyck, 
Charles  F.  Benjamin,  harness  and  horse  furnishing  goods,  and 
Charles  A.  Muller,  the  last  named  postmaster  there  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  1868. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  county  was 
that  called  the  Beekman  Iron  Mine,  opened  in  1869  by  Albert 
Tower,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  its  owner.  This  mine  and  that 
known  as  the  Sylvan  Lake  Ore  &  Iron  Company  were  the  most 
extensively  worked  in  Beekman  town.  Mr.  Tower  maintained  a 
summer  residence  in  the  township. 

Beekman  today  has  the  second  smallest  population  of  the 
county,  of  790. 

Town  of  LaGrange 

LaGrange,  directly  east  from  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
adjoining  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  on  the  east,  was  originally  in 
large  part  within  the  Rombout  Patent.  On  February  9,  1821,  the 
town  was  formed  as  Freedom,  and  in  March,  1827,  a  small  section 
of  it  was  set  apart  as  the  town  of  Union  Vale.  A  Quaker  preacher, 
Enoch  Dorland,  gave  the  town  the  name  Freedom,  and  the  present 
name,  LaGrange,  was  adopted  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
in  1829.  It  was  thus  named  after  the  ancestral  estate  of  Lafayette 
in  France. 

Families  of  the  Revolutionary  War  period  included  those  of 
Brundage,  Clapp,  Shear,  Swade,  Dean,  and  Townsend.  Morey’s 
Corners,  now  Lagrangeville,  and  Arthursburg,  were  points  of 
early  settlement.  Jacob  Morey  arrived  at  the  place  named  after 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  a  black¬ 
smith.  Other  early  settlers  included  Joseph  Wicks,  Elisha  C.  Bar- 
low,  Jonathan  Brooks,  and  John  Billings.  J.  E.  Andrews  con¬ 
ducted  a  store  at  Lagrangeville,  after  it  became  known  by  that 
name. 

Arthursburg,  still  a  small  settlement,  was  the  home  of  Dor- 
land,  the  Quaker  preacher,  and  others  of  that  faith  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers.  Dorland  was  a  well-known  patriot. 
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Noxon  Road,  one  of  the  principal  highways  in  the  town,  was 
named  after  Daniel  Noxon,  manufacturer,  who  acquired  a  fulling 
mill,  built  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  John 
and  Daniel  Hosier.  Heirs  of  John  Billings,  whose  name  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  place,  Billings,  bought  the  mill,  which  was  later 
conducted  for  tanning,  and,  before  its  period  of  usefulness  was 
ended,  as  a  gristmill. 

Freedom  Plains,  a  common  meeting  place  for  years,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  town,  is  on  the  east-west  Manchester-Billings  Highway, 
and  a  short  distance  west  of  the  present  northern  terminus  of  the 
Taconic  State  Parkway.  It  has  long  been  the  point  of  church  and 
grange  meetings. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  town  of  Freedom,  in  1821,  officers 
were  elected,  as  follows :  John  Wilkinson,  supervisor;  John  Clapp, 
clerk;  Isaac  B.  Clapp,  Silas  Pettit,  Reuben  Tanner,  Israel  Fowler, 
and  John  Van  DeBelt,  assessors;  Leonard  Nelson,  collector;  John 
Billings,  Mynard  B.  Velie,  overseers  of  the  poor;  Baltus  Velie, 
Elias  Vail  and  Henry  Dates,  commissioners  of  highways;  Ezekiel 
Velie,  John  D.  Brown  and  John  G.  Dunkin,  commissioners  of 
schools;  James  Congdon,  John  G.  Dunkin,  Samuel  Pettit,  Henry 
D.  Sleight,  Thomas  H.  Potter,  and  Avery  L.  Herrick,  inspectors 
of  common  schools;  Jacob  Culver,  Daniel  Stillwell,  James  Coles 
and  Peter  Hageman,  constables. 

LaGrange,  still  largely  a  farming  district,  with  fruit  orchards 
among  its  products,  is  gradually  opening  up  to  some  suburban 
development.  Its  principal  highway  gives  ready  access  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  The  population,  as  of  1940  census,  was  1,638. 

Town  of  Pleasant  Valley 

Pleasant  Valley,  with  a  population  of  2,061,  is  northeast  of 
Poughkeepsie,  and  along  the  route  of  the  Dutchess  Turnpike, 
which  provides  the  principal  line  of  travel  to  all  points  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  county.  Like  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  it 
has  been  developed  to  some  extent  for  suburban  homes.  The  unin¬ 
corporated  village  of  Pleasant  Valley  is  the  commercial  center,  and, 
divided  by  Wappingers  Creek,  contains  the  town’s  principal  indus¬ 
trial  plant,  now  known  as  the  Pleasant  Valley  Finishing  Company. 
This  mill  is  one  of  the  oldest,  in  continuous  use,  in  the  county. 
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Early  settlers  included  the  Allens,  Marshalls,  Harrises,  Sel- 
lecks,  Formans,  Beadles,  Flaglers,  and  in  the  section  close  to  Wash¬ 
ington  Hollow,  previously  identified  with  the  town  of  Washington, 
the  Filkins,  Newcombs,  Humphreys,  Halls,  and  Jacksons.  The 
latter  were  Presbyterians,  and  their  early  congregation  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  section  about  churches  in  the  county. 

A  fulling  mill  was  built  to  the  east  of  the  village  by  John 
Kenyon,  in  1808.  A  post  office  was  provided  in  1813,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  petition  to  the  Legislature  provided  for  incorporation  of  the 
village,  with  John  Robert  Abbott,  John  Beadle,  Israel  Dean, 
Hubby  Adee  and  Joshua  Ward  as  trustees.  Records  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  village  government  were  not  available  until  that  of  May 
9,  1843,  when  William  Thorn,  Franklin  Dudley,  Zachariah  S. 
Flagler,  Gilbert  Noxen  and  Joel  Terrill  were  elected  trustees,  with 
Dudley  president  and  Terrill  clerk. 

Pleasant  Valley  was  formed  as  a  town  in  1821,  when  it  was 
set  off  from  Clinton.  A  list  of  the  first  town  officers  was  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  in  1824  Samuel  M.  Thurston  was  supervisor;  Oliver  D. 
Collins,  clerk;  and  Anthony  G.  Badgley,  John  Humphrey,  and 
Enoch  Lewis,  the  assessors. 

Town  of  Clinton 

Bounded  on  the  west  by  Hyde  Park  and  Rhinebeck,  the  north 
by  Milan,  the  south  by  Pleasant  Valley,  and  the  east  by  Stanford 
and  Washington,  Clinton  Township  was  formed  from  Charlotte 
and  Rhinebeck  precincts  on  March  13,  1786.  It  was  named  after 
Governor  Clinton,  the  first  Governor  of  the  State.  Hyde  Park  and 
Pleasant  Valley  were  set  off  as  separate  towns  on  January  26,  1821. 
With  a  population  of  only  1,070  today,  Clinton,  almost  entirely 
agricultural  as  to  present  enterprises,  totaled  1,708  inhabitants 
back  in  1870. 

One  of  the  early  settlers  was  Dirck  Van  Vliet,  of  whom  George 
S.  Van  Vliet,  well  known  Clinton  farmer  and  local  historian,  is  a 
descendant.  Other  early  arrivals  were  Jonathan  Lyon  and  Isaiah 
Sherman,  Nathan  Bull,  Moses  Harris,  Isaac  Germond,  Jacob  Spri- 
cor,  and  John  Earll. 

Within  the  present  town  limits  early  settlers  included  families 
of  the  names  Schultz,  Sleight,  Garrison,  Cookingham,  and  Traver. 
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The  small  hamlets  of  the  town  are  Clinton  Corners,  Clinton 
Hollow,  Schultzville  and  Pleasant  Plains. 

Henry  Sleight,  a  native  of  Long  Island,  was  an  early  innkeeper, 
as  was  Abel  Peters,  of  Clinton  Corners. 

An  old  landmark  was  the  Pleasant  Plains  gristmill,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1775  by  John  DeWitt,  who  was  outstanding  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs.  DeWitt  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  which 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788.  He  later  was  sheriff  of 
the  county  and  was  several  times  a  county  representative  in  the 
Assembly. 

Schultzville,  among  the  hamlets,  got  its  name  from  the  Schultz 
family.  Theodore  A.  Schultz,  son  of  David  H.  Schultz,  was  born 
in  the  community  in  1838,  and  became  a  prominent  citizen.  He 
was  the  donor  of  the  Christian  Church  erected  in  1865,  and  also  a 
hall  for  Warren  Lodge  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

Town  of  Milan 

Bordered  by  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck  on  the  west  and  the 
Columbia  county  line  on  the  north,  Milan  is  the  smallest  of  all 
twenty  townships  in  the  county.  With  695  inhabitants  in  1940, 
it  declined  from  1,474,  as  of  1870.  Milan  was  set  off  from  North¬ 
east  on  March  16,  1818.  How  the  town  happened  to  be  named 
Milan,  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Italian  city,  is  not  known. 

Lafayetteville,  a  small  hamlet  in  the  town,  is  a  point  of  the 
planned  extension  of  the  Taconic  State  Parkway,  about  which 
more  will  be  detailed  in  another  section  of  this  history. 

Existing  highways  to  Lafayetteville  from  Pine  Plains  on  the 
east  and  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck  on  the  west,  will  connect  with 
the  planned  extension  of  the  Eastern  States  Highway.  Present 
post-war  plans  call  for  extension  of  the  parkway  north  to  a  point 
near  Chatham  in  Columbia  County. 

North  of  the  small  settlement  at  Lafayetteville,  an  early  settler 
was  Jonathan  Rowe,  who,  in  1760,  purchased  91 1  acres  of  land  in 
Milan  from  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston.  He  was  reported 
to  have  paid  760  pounds  for  the  property.  Other  early  settlers 
included  Maltiah  and  Macey  Bowman,  John  White,  Jeptha  Wilbur, 
Timothy  Briggs;  also  a  group,  largely  Germans,  including  John 
Link,  Garrett  Holsopple,  John  Rhybenburgh,  Jacob  Killman,  John 
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Fulton,  John  Stalls,  John  Feller,  John  Hopeman,  Azhariah  Philips, 
Alexander  Teats  and  Andrew  Frazier.  Robert  Thorne  owned  one 
of  the  first  mills  in  the  town. 

Individual  farm  development  was  retarded  in  this  section 
because  of  the  leasehold  system.  One  historian  set  forth  that  prior 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Clarke,  who  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  1736,  purchased  a  considerable  acreage  in 
the  Milan  section.  During  the  war  period  he  left  for  England, 
remaining  loyal  to  the  Mother  Country.  His  son  came  here  to  take 
charge  of  the  property,  and  upon  his  death  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  clear  title  to  desired  properties. 

Stephen  Thorne  was  elected  as  the  first  town  supervisor  at  the 
meeting  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1818.  Others  of  the  first  group 
of  town  officials  were:  John  F.  Bartlett,  clerk;  Jonas  Wildey, 
John  Fulton,  Jr.,  John  Stall,  assessors;  Everet  N.  Von  Trogner, 
Daniel  Morehouse,  James  Turner,  commissioners  of  highways; 
Henry  Peck,  John  Thorne,  Jr.,  Jeptha  Wilbur,  commissioners  of 
schools;  Jacob  Shook,  James  I.  Stewart,  overseers  of  the  poor; 
Joshua  Collens,  John  Darling,  James  Adams,  John  R.  Heermance, 
Peter  Snyder,  inspectors  of  common  schools;  Philip  Rider,  con¬ 
stable  and  collector;  Henry  Witherwax,  constable;  Tobias  Green, 
Obediah  Quimby  and  Jacob  Bachman,  fence  viewers. 

Rock  City,  so  named  because  of  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  western  end  of  the  town;  Milan,  in  the  southern  part,  and 
Lafayetteville,  central  part,  are  the  principal  hamlets.  Hotels  of 
both  Rock  City  and  Lafayetteville  of  an  earlier  period  were  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  days  of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  William  Waltermier  was 
one  of  the  earlier  proprietors  of  the  hotel  at  Lafayetteville,  which 
attracted  summer  boarders  as  well  as  overnight  travelers.  Others 
said  to  have  conducted  the  hotel  included  Jacob  Knickerbocker, 
Elansing  T.  Mosher,  Alonzo  Buell,  Nelson  Mott,  Ambrose  L. 
Smith,  John  Friday,  Henry  I.  Keifer,  and  Henry  K.  Thompson. 

Town  of  Red  Hook 

The  Hudson  River,  as  has  been  indicated,  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  Red  Hook  town,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Clermont,  now  of  Columbia  County,  and  named  after  the  historical 
Livingston  family  estate  of  Clermont.  Milan  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  and  Rhinebeck  lies  to  the  south. 
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Red  Hook,  as  of  the  1940  census,  contained  a  population  of 
3,405,  and  embraces  two  incorporated  villages,  Red  Hook  and 
Tivoli,  with  population  of  1,056  and  761,  respectively. 

The  early  history  of  Red  Hook  is  connected  with  that  of  Rhine- 
beck,  since  Red  Hook  was  originally  a  part  of  the  other  town.  It 
was  set  off  on  June  2,  1812.  Its  population  was  as  high  as  4,471 
in  1880. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  chapter,  a  part  of  the  present 
town  of  Red  Hook  was  included  in  a  grant  of  land  from  Governor 
Dongan  to  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  on  June  2,  1688.  The  next  year, 
Schuyler  sold  one-fourth  of  his  holdings  to  Harme  Gansevoort,  a 
brewer,  of  Albany,  and  the  latter  sold  the  property  to  members  of 
the  Knickerbacker  family,  in  1704.  Other  portions  of  the  property 
were  later  sold  to  Tierk  DeWitt,  of  Ulster  County;  Joacham 
Staats,  of  the  manor  of  Rensselaerswick,  and  Barent  Van  Ben- 
thuysen,  of  Dutchess.  The  last  named  obtained  Magdalen  (later 
Cruger’s)  Island,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Ward  Manor,  country 
Schuyler  sold  one-fourth  of  his  holdings  to  Harme  Gansevoort,  a 
home  of  the  New  York  Community  Service  Society.  The  Crugers, 
it  may  be  noted  here,  were  a  well-known  New  York  family.  John 
Cruger  was  mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1739. 

The  history  of  Red  Hook  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
chronicle  of  the  Livingstons  and  others  of  the  river  estates,  that 
further  reference  will  be  made  to  it  in  other  particular  sections, 
including  one  on  the  country  seats  of  the  Hudson. 

Original  settlements  in  the  town  were  made  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  vicinity  of  Barry  town,  hamlet  at  the  railroad  station,  and  Tivoli 
about  1713.  Names  of  these  early  settlers  included  Bermor, 
Haeners,  Hagadorn,  Near,  Staats,  Prosseus,  Schufeldt,  Trauve, 
Wiederwax,  Waldorf,  Shaffer,  and  Zipperle. 

Upper  Red  Hook,  oldest  hamlet  of  the  town,  and  called  Red 
Hook  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  noted  red  brick  tavern  at  the  early  crossroads  of 
the  community.  The  Dutch  called  a  corner  a  “hoek”  or  hook.  The 
tavern,  later  known  as  the  Brenner  House,  was  popular  during  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

The  part  of  Red  Hook  once  known  as  Upper  Red  Hook  Land¬ 
ing  is  now  Tivoli,  and  the  small  settlement  of  Madalin  adjoins 
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Tivoli.  Maps  of  1838  show  that  Upper  Red  Hook  remained  the 
only  place  name.  The  present  Red  Hook  village  was  once  known 
as  “Hardscrabble.”  The  quaint  Upper  Red  Hook  hamlet  of  today, 
which  is  east  of  the  Albany  Post  Road,  retains  features  of  its  old 
Dutch  characteristics.  Philip  H.  Teator,  presumably  an  ancestor 
of  the  Teators  of  Red  Hook  of  today,  was  one  of  the  early  resi¬ 
dents,  conducting  a  wagon  shop.  The  old  Park  Hotel  was  built 
in  1838  by  Gotlieb  Haas.  Edward  Heermance  succeeded  him  as 
proprietor,  and  then  Martin  Lasher  conducted  the  place.  Another 
old  institution  was  the  Upper  Red  Hook  Academy,  gone  long  ago. 

Among  the  early  residents  was  John  Rowley,  first  judge  of 
Dutchess  County,  who  was  appointed  May  12,  1846. 

The  Massanneaus  were  prominent  residents  of  Red  Hook  vil¬ 
lage,  as  presently  known.  Charles  W.  was  one  of  the  postmasters 
and  a  merchant,  and  Robert  C.  built  the  structure  which  housed  the 
old  Red  Hook  tobacco  factory.  The  Hoffmans  were  later  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  business.  The  Red  Hook  Hotel,  of  which  Thomas 
Jennings  is  the  present  proprietor,  is  more  than  150  years  old. 

Nineteenth  century  merchants  of  Red  Hook  included  John  and 
LeGrand  B.  Curtis,  hardware;  Benjamin  F.  Gedney,  hardware; 
Electrus  Teats,  boots  and  shoes;  John  Hobbs  &  Company,  drug¬ 
gists;  Stephen  R.  Burnett,  furniture  and  undertaking  (Burnett  & 
Rockefeller  constitute  a  firm  of  present-day  undertakers  there)  ; 
Abram  A.  and  Charles  H.  Dayton,  books  and  stationery;  William 
A.  Coon,  boots  and  shoes  (there  are  numerous  members  of  the 
Coon  family  in  Red  Hook  today) ;  and  Virgil  Pulver,  cigar 
manufacturer. 

Tivoli  was  founded  by  Peter  DeLabigarre,  who  provided  a 
model  plan  for  the  layout  of  the  village,  and  gave  it  the  name,  call¬ 
ing  his  own  unique  estate  “le  Chateau  de  Tivoli.” 

The  two  post  villages  of  Tivoli  and  Madalin  were  combined 
under  the  incorporation  of  June  18,  1872.  James  Starr  Clark  was 
the  first  president  of  the  village  and  Jacob  H.  Feroe  the  first  clerk. 

The  name  Madalin  was  believed  to  be  a  misnomer  for  Mag¬ 
dalen  Island,  nearby  in  the  Hudson  River.  The  place  was  earlier 
called  Myersville  in  honor  of  an  early  resident,  Ten  Broek  Myers, 
a  merchant.  The  Vosburgh  house  on  “Molly  Coon”  Hill  was  one 
of  the  oldest  dwellings.  Old-time  merchants  included  Myers  and 
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Ephraim  Martin,  Jacob  Van  Steenburgh,  Charles  and  James  Kent, 
James  White,  Alfred  Lewis  Moore,  Philip  Peelor,  Erastus  Kim¬ 
ball,  William  S.  Ross,  Gustave  Muller,  William  A.  Decker,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Washburn,  Roswell  C.  Gleason,  C.  W.  Coons,  Peter  Feroe, 
Henry  Fraleigh,  William  Rockefeller  and  Charles  C.  Champlin. 
The  last  named  was  postmaster  when  the  office  was  established  in 
1861. 

Town  of  Rhinebeck 

The  town  of  Rhinebeck,  which  today  has  a  population  of  3,264, 
and  the  one  village  of  the  same  name,  with  1,697  inhabitants,  was 
formed  as  a  township  on  March  7,  1788.  Red  Hook,  which  was 
taken  from  Rhinebeck,  and  the  town  of  which  we  now  write,  made 
the  former  Rhinebeck  precinct,  which  also  included  a  portion  of 
Hyde  Park,  to  the  south. 

Original  deeds  covering  lands  of  Rhinebeck  were  given  by 
Indians;  the  first  deed,  with  date,  June  8,  1686,  was  by  Aran  Kee, 
Kreme  Much,  and  Korra  Kee,  Indians,  to  Gerrit  Artsen,  Arie 
Rosa  and  Jan  Elton.  A  second  deed,  also  from  Indians,  was  to 
Hendrick  Kip,  bearing  date  of  July  28,  1686.  Consideration  in  the 
first  named  purchase  included:  “six  buffaloes,  four  blankets,  five 
kettles,  four  guns,  five  horns,  five  axes,  ten  cans  of  powder,  eight 
shirts,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  forty  fathoms  of  wampum,  or 
sewant,  two  drawing  knives,  two  adzes,  ten  knives,  half  anker  rum, 
and  one  frying  pan.” 

Both  deeds  were  reported  covered  by  a  Royal  Patent  granted 
by  Governor  Dongan,  June  2,  1688.  The  original  of  this  patent 
ultimately  fell  to  William  Kelly,  one  of  the  succession  of  river 
estate  owners  about  whom  more  will  be  written  later.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  lands  in  question  were  occupied  prior 
to  1700.  The  Kips  were  the  first  family  to  build  and  settle  in  the 
town.  Hendrick  Kip  built  a  small  stone  house,  bearing  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  1700.  The  holdings  of  the  Kips  were  for  a  long  time  known 
as  “Kipsbergen.”  In  1714,  Gerrit  Van  Wagenen  became  the 
owner  of  parcels  of  others  in  the  Indian  conveyance  and,  in  1716, 
he  sold  to  his  son-in-law,  Henricus  Heermance,  a  portion  of 
Kipsbergen. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  name  Rhinebeck  was  given  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Palatine  settlers,  on  the  Beekman  Patent.  Henry 
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Beekman,  who  gained  possession  of  vast  holdings  in  the  county, 
took  over  lands  which  were  covered  by  the  earlier  Indian  deeds. 
Writing  of  the  vast  acres  acquired  by  patentees,  James  H.  Smith, 
nineteenth  century  historian,  said  of  them : 

“  ‘They  toiled  not,  neither  did  they  spin,’  and  yet,  dur¬ 
ing  their  existence  they  lived,  in  too  many  instances,  in 
semi-barbarous  luxury.  But,  notwithstanding  their  osten¬ 
tation,  and  the  position  and  power  to  which  their  wealth 
entitled  them,  theirs  were  not  the  hands  whose  labors 
redeemed  their  forests  and  planted  the  villages.  Lesser 
men,  yet  sturdier,  felled  the  forest,  sowed  the  fields  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  hamlets  and  villages  which 
grace  the  county  today,  and  in  Rhinebeck  those  tasks 
were  performed  by  the  sturdy  German  settlers,  and  their 
descendants . ” 

As  with  Red  Hook,  the  history  of  Rhinebeck  is  linked  with  the 
Beekmans  and  Livingstons,  whose  personal  train  features  the 
chronicle  of  the  country  seats  on  the  Hudson,  reserved  for  another 
section. 

Precinct  records  from  1749  until  the  organization  of  the  town 
on  March  7,  1788,  show  that  John  Van  Deuse  was  the  first  super¬ 
visor  and  that  other  precinct  officers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  were:  Gerrit  Van  Wagenen,  Philip  Feller,  assessors; 
Johannes  Seever,  Jacob  Ostrander,  Frederick  Haaver,  constables ; 
Frederic  Strydt,  Roelof  Kip,  masters  of  the  poor;  Johannes  Kip, 
pound  master;  Jacob  Sickenaer,  Johannes  Herkenburg,  Gerrit 
Van  Wagenen,  fence  viewers;  Isaac  Kip,  Peter  Tiepel,  Joseph 
Craford,  Michael  Siperlie,  Godtvret  Hendrick,  John  Maris,  Law- 
rens  Rysdorf,  Petrus  Velie,  Johannes  Van  Wagenen  and  Christian 
Dederick,  surveyors  of  the  highways. 

Peter  Contine  was  the  first  supervisor  of  the  town  and  Davis 
Elsever  the  first  clerk. 

Rhinebeck  village  was  incorporated  in  1834,  with  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  on  May  22  of  that  year.  The  first  officers  were:  Eliphalet 
Platt,  Peter  Pultz,  John  Drury,  John  I.  Smith,  John  T.  Schryver, 
Jacob  Heermance,  John  Jennings,  trustees;  John  A.  Drum,  The- 
ophilus  Nelson,  and  Stephen  McCarty,  assessors;  Nicholas  Drury, 
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treasurer.  Mr.  Schryver  was  the  first  board  president  and  Nicho¬ 
las  V.  Schryver  the  first  clerk. 

Beekman  Arms,  at  Rhinebeck,  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest,  if 
not  the  oldest  among  hotels  in  the  country  of  continuous  service  in 
one  location,  is  the  village’s  most  striking  landmark.  Among  the 
older  institutions,  Starr  Institute,  established  in  1862,  furnished 
facilities  ‘Tor  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  the  town  of  Rhinebeck.”  The  institute  continued  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis  a  free  reading  room  and  circulating  library.  It  was 
the  gift  to  the  people  of  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Miller,  a  granddaughter  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  the  Revolutionary  War  staff  of  offi¬ 
cers,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  William  Starr  Miller. 

The  DeGarmo  Classical  Institute,  successor  to  the  Rhinebeck 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  older  private  schools  in  the  county. 

Town  of  Hyde  Park 

Coming  to  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  which  was  the  home  commu¬ 
nity  of  President  Roosevelt,  let  us  point  out  at  the  start  that  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  within  the  area  of  the  Great  Nine 
Partners,  and  more  particularly  within  the  Nine  Water  Lots, 
which  fronted  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  earliest  white  settler  of 
record  in  this  part  of  the  present  town  was  Jacobus  Stoutenburgh, 
a  former  Westchester  County  trader,  who  bought  an  interest  in 
part  of  the  water  lot  territory  embracing  the  present  village  of 
Hyde  Park  and  south  of  Crum  Elbow  Creek.  He  is  understood  to 
have  settled  in  the  ninth  water  lot. 

Contemporary  historical  research,  aided  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  himself,  has  cleared  up  some  points  of  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  early  settlement  in  Hyde  Park.  Reference  is,  therefore, 
included  here  to  another  patent,  relatively  small  by  comparison 
with  the  Great  Nine  Partners  tract,  known  as  the  Pawling  Patent, 
and  covering  lands,  within  the  township,  north  and  west  of  Crum 
Elbow  Creek.  Henry  Pawling,  prior  to  1695,  which  was  the  year 
of  his  death,  purchased  a  tract  of  approximately  four  thousand 
acres.  The  property  was  acquired  under  a  license  granted  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dongan.  The  patent  was  not  made  out  to  Pawling,  but  to 
his  widow,  Nieltie,  and  their  children,  in  1696.  Thereafter,  or  in 
1703,  a  group  of  New  York  men  learned  of  the  grant,  and  peti- 
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tioned  for  a  surplus  of  the  area  property.  Thus,  in  1704,  a  patent 
for  said  surplus  was  granted  to  Jacob  Regnier,  Peter  Fauconnier, 
Benjamin  Aske,  Barne  Cosens  and  John  Persons.  Fauconnier  was 
secretary  to  the  then  Governor  Cornbury,  and  he  was  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  thus  familiar  with  the 
land  patents. 

Dr.  John  Bard,  whose  connection  with  the  history  of  Hyde 
Park  will  be  treated  in  detail  in  the  section  of  the  river  estates,  later 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  Pawling  or  “Hyde  Park”  patent,  a 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  on  the  Roosevelt  Estate  at  Hyde  Park 

name  which  he  applied  to  the  tract.  Dr.  Bard  and  his  son  Samuel 
were  both  famous  physicians  of  their  time.  The  Bard  home  was 
on  the  estate  which  later  passed  to  Frederick  Vanderbilt,  and  which 
is  now  a  National  Park  site. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  is  the  hamlet 
of  Staatsburg,  the  name  of  which  was  at  times  confused  with  that 
of  the  Stoutenburgh  family.  The  hamlet  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  Staats  family,  and  not  the  Stoutenburghs,  held 
the  majority  interest  in  the  tract  originally  held  by  the  patentee, 
Pawling.  Pawling’s  heirs  sold  most  of  their  holdings  to  Dr.  Sam- 
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uel  Staats,  of  New  York  City,  first  of  that  family  to  acquire  prop¬ 
erty  within  the  town. 

The  village  of  Hyde  Park  was  so  named  by  Dr.  Bard.  The 
hamlet  bore  that  name  as  early  as  1795.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
river  landing  was  called  Stoutenburgh,  after  the  earliest  settler  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  town.  Dr.  Bard  applied  the  place  name, 
Hyde  Park,  to  the  former  Pawling  patent  in  honor  of  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Cornbury,  who  as  Governor  of  the  Province  granted 
a  patent  to  Peter  Fauconnier  and  others. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  late 
mother  of  President  Roosevelt,  applied  the  name  Crum  Elbow  to 
the  Roosevelt  estate,  and  such  right  was  disputed  by  Howland 
Spencer,  owner  of  property  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River, 
the  summer  White  House  was  thereafter  referred  to  as  the  Hyde 
Park  house.  Local  historians  were  staunch  in  their  support  of  the 
Roosevelts,  however,  in  their  intention  to  call  the  property  Crum 
Elbow. 

Hyde  Park  became  a  town,  by  separation  from  the  town  of 
Clinton,  under  an  Act  of  1821.  P.  B.  Collins  was  moderator  at  the 
first  town  meeting  in  that  year,  and  the  first  town  officers  were : 

James  Duane  Livingston,  supervisor;  Reuben  Spenser,  clerk; 
Peter  A.  Schryver,  Tobias  L.  Stoutenburgh,  and  Christopher 
Hughes,  assessors;  Isaac  I.  Balding,  collector;  John  Lamoree, 
Abraham  O.  Van  Wagenen,  overseers  of  the  poor;  Cornelius  Van 
Vleet,  Jr.,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Willet  Marshall,  commissioners  of 
highways;  Rev.  Peter  S.  Wynkoop,  Red  David  Brown  and  Luther 
Clark,  commissioners  of  schools;  John  Creswell,  I.  Tompkins, 
F.  Russell,  inspectors  of  schools;  Charles  A.  Shaw,  William 
Wagenen,  constables. 

James  Roosevelt,  the  father  of  President  Roosevelt,  was  super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  in  the  years  1871-72. 

Early  settlers  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  adjoining  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  and  Clinton,  included  Quakers  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  among  them  the  Moshers,  Waters,  Frosts,  Marshalls, 
Bakers,  Briggs,  Halsteads,  Hoags  and  Stringhams.  Some  of  the 
Quaker  families  who  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  State  at  an  earlier 
period  included  families  named  Barber  and  Dickinson. 
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Hyde  Park,  down  through  the  years  has  depended  largely  upon 
agriculture  and  the  business  from  the  river  estates  for  strictly  local 
occupations.  Its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  has  given 
employment  to  numerous  of  its  residents  in  the  industries  of  the 
larger  municipality.  One  small  industry  in  Staatsburg,  conducted 
by  the  Bodenstein  family,  dates  back  to  1858,  and  J.  H.  Boden- 
stein,  the  founder.  This  industry  has  specialized  in  the  production 
of  ice  tools. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  has  increased  to 
4,056  in  1940.  The  increase  of  the  modern  period  has  been  largely 
due  to  residential  development  suburban  to  Poughkeepsie. 

Town  of  Poughkeepsie 

The  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  on  three  sides,  experienced  the  most  substantial  population 
growth  of  all  communities  in  the  county  between  the  years  1930-40. 
The  number  of  residents  increased  from  12,707  to  14,495  during 
that  period.  The  population  increase  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie 
was  neglible  by  comparison,  or  from  40,288  to  40,478.  The  city, 
with  relatively  small  geographical  limits,  gave  way  to  the  town  in 
residential  growth. 

Poughkeepsie’s  place  in  the  history  of  Dutchess  with  respect 
to  the  final  legal  settlement  was  treated  in  the  opening  chapter. 
The  present  city,  which  was  originally  a  part  of  the  town,  was 
incorporated  on  March  28,  1854.  Its  incorporation  as  a  village 
dates  back  to  1799,  and  the  boundaries  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  city,  except  that  the  Eighth  Ward  of  the  municipality,  as  now 
constituted,  up  until  1929  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Early  histories  of  the  county  fix  the  dates  when  the  town  of 
Poughkeepsie  became  a  precinct,  and  then  a  town  as  1737  and 
1788,  respectively. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  history  much  of  the  chronicle  of 
Poughkeepsie,  including  its  early  development,  its  place  in  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  commercial  and  industrial  growth,  will 
be  contained  in  other  sections. 

Precinct  records  available  back  to  1742  show  that  John  Van 
Kleeck  was  elected  supervisor  in  that  year.  Other  precinct  offi¬ 
cers  were:  Lewis  DuBois  and  Bowdewine  LaCount,  assessors; 
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Barent  Lewis,  Benjamin  Van  Keuren,  John  Tappen,  John  Max- 
field,  overseers  of  highways;  Henry  Livingston,  town  clerk;  John 
Ten  Brook,  collector;  Abraham  Freer,  pound  master;  Peter  Viele 
and  Frans  LeRoy,  fence  viewers;  Jacob  Low,  Bartholomew 
Noxon,  overseers  of  the  poor;  and  Henry  Van  DenBurgh  and 
Johannes  Swartout,  constables. 

While  Poughkeepsie  was  the  virtual  county  seat  from  the  days 
of  early  settlement  of  the  county,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  community  began  to  experience 
substantial  population  growth.  The  population  of  the  county  was 


New  Market  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  Looking  North  to  the  New  Post  Office 

14,157  in  1756,  and  actually  had  almost  doubled  since  1749.  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  New  York  historian,  said  in  1756,  “The  only  villages 
in  it  (Dutchess)  are  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  but  they  scarce 
deserve  the  name.” 

Total  assessment  of  the  Poughkeepsie  precinct  tax  roll  of  1771 
was  808  pounds,  with  235  names  on  the  roll.  Among  the  large 
taxpayers  were:  Leonard  Van  Kleeck,  Henry  Livingston,  Robert 
Hoffman,  Richard  Snedeker,  James  Livingston,  Zephaniah  Platt, 
Isaac  Balding,  Henry  and  George  Sands,  Peter  Harris,  John 
Bailey,  Peter  Van  Kleeck,  John  Frost,  John  Freer,  Joshua  Owen, 
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John  Conklin,  Jacobus  Palmatier,  Arie  Van  Vliet,  and  Richard 
Davis. 

James  S.  Smith,  Valentine  Baker,  Andrew  Billings,  Ebenezer 
Badger,  and  Thomas  Nelson  were  the  first  trustees  of  the  village 
of  Poughkeepsie,  elected  in  1799.  Regular  minutes  of  the  village 
meetings  were  not  available,  if  kept,  until  1803,  when  the  record 
book  noted  village  officers  as  follows :  Andrew  Billings,  Ebenezer 
Badger,  Robert  Noxon,  Jesse  Oakley,  and  Robert  H.  Livingston, 
trustees;  Richard  Everitt,  Robert  Noxon,  and  John  Manney,  asses¬ 
sors;  Peter  B.  Morgan,  Matthew  Caldwell,  and  John  N.  Bailey, 
fire  wardens ;  Leonard  B.  Lewis  and  William  Emott,  treasurer. 

At  the  1803  meeting,  the  trustees  authorized  an  expenditure 
of  $250  “for  the  purpose  of  digging  wells,  or  otherwise  supplying 
the  fire  engine  with  water,  for  repairing  or  procuring  fire-hooks 
and  hozen  to  the  engine,  and  for  other  contingent  purposes  for  the 
ensuing  year.” 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  Poughkeepsie  as  a  city  in  1854, 
James  Emott  was  elected  as  the  first  mayor.  A  candidate  of  the 
Whigs,  he  defeated  James  H.  Weeks,  Democrat,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  served  in  the  Assembly.  The  city  was  divided  into  four 
wards,  and  the  first  aldermen  were :  First  Ward,  William  H.  Tall- 
madge,  Benjamin  R.  Reynolds;  Second  Ward,  James  H.  Seaman 
and  James  T.  Hill;  Third  Ward,  William  A.  Fanning  and  Henry 
S.  Martin;  Fourth  Ward,  Henry  D.  Varick  and  Lewis  F.  Streit. 
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The  first  church  organizations  in  Dutchess  County  were  those 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  body  in  Rhinebeck,  Poughkeepsie,  and 
Fishkill.  Most  authoritative  information  available  indicates  that 
the  Pink’s  Corner  German  Reformed  Church  of  the  town  of 
Rhinebeck,  known  as  the  High  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  was  the 
first  on  the  scene — as  early  as  1715.  The  Reformed  churches  of 
Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  were  formed  a  year  later,  or  in  1716. 
The  first  named  church  was  formed  in  the  settlement  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Palatines  in  Rhinebeck.  The  early  Dutch  settlers  made  up 
the  congregations  of  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  churches. 

The  early  history  of  church  organizations  of  Dutchess  is  con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  the  Protestant  denominations,  because  the 
Catholic  Church  missionaries  evidently  did  not  appear  in  the 
county  until  the  Revolutionary  period.  During  the  year  1775,  one 
or  more  priests  were  said  to  have  been  in  attendance  with  wounded 
soldiers  at  Fishkill.  The  church  of  “Our  Lady  of  Loretto,”  at 
Cold  Spring,  Putnam  County  (during  its  early  period,  a  part  of 
Dutchess)  was  the  first  Catholic  Church  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
dedicated  in  September,  1834.  St.  Peter’s  Church  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  was  the  first  Catholic  Church  of  Dutchess  of  its  present 
boundaries. 

While  the  Reformed  Church  was  the  first  on  the  Dutchess 
scene,  the  Society  of  Friends  made  its  presence  felt  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county, 
in  Pawling,  and  what  is  now  Millbrook,  of  the  town  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Quaker  Hill,  in  the  town  of  Pawling,  received  members  of 
the  Friends’  families  as  early  as  1728,  and  the  Oblong  meeting¬ 
house  on  the  hill  was  built  in  1742.  In  the  same  year  the  Nine 
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Partners  meeting,  town  of  Washington,  was  allowed.  The  Oblong 
meetinghouse  was  replaced  in  1764  by  the  Quaker  Church,  which 
still  stands  today. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  an  earlier  section  to  the  Moravians 
and  their  mission  in  the  town  of  Pine  Plains.  Their  evangelizing 
efforts  with  the  Indians  were  begun  in  1740. 

The  “Pittsbury  Church,”  of  Washington  Hollow,  town  of 
Pleasant  Valley,  is  reported  to  have  erected  a  church  at  the  Hollow 
in  1747.  This  predecessor  branch  of  the  Presbyterians  was 
organized  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Brinckerhoffville  group  of 
the  same  denomination,  in  the  town  of  Fishkill. 

Growth  of  the  English  population  in  the  county  and  disputes  in 
the  early  Dutch  Church  gave  impetus  to  the  rise  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  county  during  an  early  period,  particularly  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill,  although  prejudices  arising  from  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  gave  the  Church  of  England  a  setback  dur¬ 
ing  the  mid-eighteenth  century  period. 

Advent  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  county  was  in  the  year 
1766,  although  a  missionary  visitation  was  made  as  early  as  1755 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  who  was  rector  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  It  was  largely  through  his 
ministrations  that  the  Rev.  John  Beardsley  was  authorized  to  come 
to  Dutchess  in  1766  and  to  serve  as  resident  pastor  for  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Fishkill  and  Beekman  community  groups.  An  historic 
landmark  of  Poughkeepsie  today  is  the  “glebe”  house,  which  was 
erected  for  Mr.  Beardsley  in  1767.  Although  sold  by  the  church 
in  1791,  the  upper  Main  Street  building  remains  today  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation,  little  changed  since  the  day  it  was 
built. 

This  history  can  only  highlight  interesting  facts  about  the  early 
churches.  While  the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational 
churches,  among  the  Protestants,  were  not  organized  in  the  county 
as  a  whole  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  this 
account  would  be  at  fault  without  some  reference  to  the  Rev.  Free¬ 
born  Garrettson,  one  of  the  celebrated  early  Methodist  preachers. 

Mr.  Garrettson,  in  1793,  married  Catherine  Livingston,  fifth 
child  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Margaret  Beekman.  He 
came  to  Dutchess  County  and  Rhinebeck  at  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
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Thomas  Tillotson,  who  had  known  him  in  their  native  State  of 
Maryland.  The  Garrettsons,  in  1799,  built  Wildercliff,  one  of  the 
handsome  country  seats  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  Garrettson  had  entered  the  ministry  in  1775,  and  served  as 
presiding  elder  over  the  New  York  district  from  Long  Island  to 
Lake  Champlain  in  1788.  His  charge  in  Rhinebeck  and  influence 
in  Dutchess  County  began  with  his  marriage  to  Miss  Livingston  in 
1793.  The  couple  at  first  lived  on  a  farm,  given  them  by  Mrs.  Gar- 
rettson’s  mother.  While  there  for  four  or  five  years,  they  built  a 
small  Methodist  Church  near  their  residence.  Mr.  Garretson  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  ministry. 
The  couple’s  home  at  Wildercliff  became  a  gathering  place  for 
members  of  the  clergy  and  the  Methodist  Church  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

To  go  back  to  the  earliest  church  in  the  county,  known,  as 
previously  indicated,  as  the  High  Dutch  Reformed  Protestant 
Church,  the  original  building  stood  on  the  New  York- Albany  Post 
Road,  about  three  miles  north  of  Rhinebeck  village,  at  Pink’s  Cor¬ 
ners.  Early  historians  said  this  church  was  formed,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  as  early  as  1715.  Among  the  early  settlers  were  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists.  They  erected  the  first  church,  it  was  said,  and  the 
joint  ownership  continued  until  1729.  Disputes  arose,  and  on 
December  10,  1729,  the  Lutherans  disposed  of  their  interests  to  the 
Reformed  Protestants. 

The  Lutherans  were  reported  to  have  received  “twenty-five 
pounds,  current  money  in  New  York”  for  their  interest  in  the 
church,  and  four  acres  of  land. 

Representing  the  Lutherans  in  the  transaction  were  Hendrick 
Shever,  Joseph  Rykart,  Barent  Sipperley  and  Karell  Neher,  while 
the  Reformed  Church’s  agents  were  France  Kelder,  Coenradt 
Bearinger,  Wendell  Polver,  and  Jacob  Wolleven.  The  German 
Reformers  thus  became  sole  proprietors  of  the  church  property. 

In  connection  with  the  Lutherans,  it -has  been  pointed  out  that 
Johannes  Spaller,  a  preacher  of  that  denomination,  was  minister  at 
the  Palatine  “Kamps  and  Rhinebeck”  in  1723.  Knowledge  is 
lacking  on  who  served  the  German  Reformed  group  during  the 
union  of  the  two  groups.  John  Frederick  Hager  arrived  at  the 
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Camps  with  the  German  immigrants  in  1710.  Then  on  October 
8,  1715,  he,  with  John  Cast  and  Godfrey  de  Wolven,'  for  them¬ 
selves  and  some  sixty  families  of  the  Palatines  in  Dutchess  County, 
petitioned  Governor  Hunter  for  a  license  to  build  a  church  in 
Kingsbury,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  groups  of  German  set¬ 
tlers.  Hager  had  been  classed  with  the  Reformed  group.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  whether  the  Kingsbury  Church  was  that  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Rhinebeck. 

The  first  Reformed  Church  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  was 
formed  in  1716,  when  the  Rev.  Petrus  Vas,  then  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Kingston,  came  to  Dutchess  as  a  missionary.  Although 
the  two  communities  had  no  permanent  pastor  until  1731,  Mr.  Vas, 
the  Rev.  Vincentius  Antonides,  of  Kings  County,  Long  Island,  and 
the  Rev.  Johannes  Van  Driessen,  of  Albany,  ministered  in  the  two 
places. 

The  first  Reformed  minister  to  be  assigned  in  Dutchess  was 
the  Rev.  Cornelius  Van  Schie,  sent  here  from  Holland  by  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in  1731.  The  call  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Antonides,  the  Long  Island  pastor,  and  members  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  consistories,  as  follows : 

Peter  Palmatier  and  Johannes  Van  Kleeck,  elders,  and  Laurens 
Van  Kleeck  and  Myndert  Van  deBogert,  deacons,  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Church;  and  Pieter  duBoys  and  Abraham  Buys,  deacons, 
of  the  church  at  Fishkill.  The  two  churches  were  served  by  one 
pastor  for  several  years.  Mr.  Van  Schie  began  his  work  on  Octo¬ 
ber  4,  1731,  and  continued  his  ministry  until  about  1738,  when  he 
moved  to  Albany,  where  he  died,  in  1744. 

Controversy  in  the  church,  about  the  year  1760,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  two  parties :  one,  the  Coetus,  which  sought  a  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  other,  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  composed  largely  of  the  older  ministers  and  laymen,  which 
opposed  the  break  with  the  Amsterdam  group.  The  former  wanted 
separation  from  the  Amsterdam  classis  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
and  avoid  delays  incident  to  calling  pastors  from  Holland. 

The  division  developed  to  the  point  that  two  consistories  were 
formed.  In  December,  1763,  the  Coetus  party  gave  a  call  to  the 
Rev.  Henricus  Schoonmaker,  but  so  strong  was  the  opposition  that 
at  the  time  scheduled  for  his  first  appearance,  the  church  was  closed 
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to  him.  The  service  was  said  to  have  been  under  an  apple  tree 
nearby.  Mr.  Schoonmaker  continued  in  the  ministry  until  1774. 

Meantime,  in  1763,  or  in  the  same  year  when  Mr.  Schoon¬ 
maker  was  called,  the  Conferentie  party  of  the  Poughkeepsie  and 
Fishkill  churches,  and  the  congregations  of  Hopewell  and  New 
Hackensack,  as  well,  directed  the  classis  at  Amsterdam  to  select  a 
minister  for  the  local  field.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Rysdyk  was  thus 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  four  churches  about  1765. 

The  two  parties  continued  along  their  divided  ways,  with  two 
pastors  serving  in  the  same  field,  until  1771,  when  a  reconciliation 
was  effected,  and,  in  the  following  year,  articles  of  union  were 
adopted.  Thereafter,  it  appears,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rysdyk  gave  up  his 
charge  of  the  church  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  continued  his  labors  at 
the  other  three  parishes  until  about  1788. 

Petition  for  incorporation  of  the  “Reformed  Low  Dutch 
Church  at  Poughkeepsie”  was  decided  upon  at  the  home  of  Clear 
Everitt,  on  March  22,  1774.  The  Rev.  Stephen  Van  Voorhees, 
minister,  and  Gilbert  Livingston,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  were  delegated  to  present  the  petition  to  Governor  Tryon, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  application  to  the  consistory  at  New 
York. 

The  First  Reformed  Church  of  Poughkeepsie  was  originally 
located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Market  streets,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  a  stone  building,  erected  in  1723.  The  first 
pastor,  Mr.  Van  Schie,  was  assured  of  the  fabulous  salary  of  sev¬ 
enty  pounds  a  year,  firewood  to  be  piled  at  his  house,  a  brown 
horse,  and  “three  morgens  of  pasture.”  His  parsonage  was  to  be 
built  at  Poughkeepsie  or  Fishkill,  according  to  his  choice,  and  he 
chose  Poughkeepsie. 

The  second  pastor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Meynema,  asked  for 
expenses  for  the  trips  to  Fishkill  “on  account  of  storms,  high 
water,  and  necessity  of  being  helped  through  the  creek.” 

The  first  Poughkeepsie  Church  served  until  1760,  when  the 
second  church  was  built  on  the  present  northeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Market  streets,  across  the  street  from  the  original  building 
and  diagonally  opposite  to  the  courthouse.  *  Members  of  the  build¬ 
ing  committee  were  Boudewyn  Lacounte,  Elias  Van  Benschoten, 
Leonard  Van  Kleeck,  and  James  Livingston.  This  church  served 
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until  1822,  and  the  old  church  lot  across  the  street  became  a  grave¬ 
yard.  A  number  of  skeletons  were  removed  from  the  premises  at 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  a  modern  business  block  ten  years 
ago.  The  Reformed  Church  organization  still  owns  this  commer¬ 
cial  property  at  the  busy  corner  of  the  county  seat.  The  third 
church,  dedicated  in  1857,  and  which  served  well  up  into  the  con¬ 
temporary  period,  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  State  Theatre, 
at  Main  and  Little  Washington  streets.  The  present  church  of 
the  First  Reformed  body  is  a  modern  stone  edifice  at  Hooker  and 
Hanscom  avenues,  in  a  residential  section. 

Record  of  the  early  church  indicated  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schoon- 
maker  left  Poughkeepsie,  in  1774,  principally  because  of  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  master  the  English  language.  He  was  said  to  have  been  an 
eloquent  preacher  in  the  Dutch  tongue.  The  Dutch  language  was 
reported  to  have  disappeared  from. the  church  records  in  1783. 
First  sermon  in  English  was  believed  preached  about  1740. 

Among  the  ministers  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  was  the  Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  1809-33,  who  undertook 
the  building  of  the  third  church.  Much  of  the  early  church  history 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Acmon  P.  Van  Gieson,  whose  pastor¬ 
ate  began  in  1867,  and  who  served  the  church  until  his  death  in 
1906. 

In  1847,  the  congregation  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  separate  body  was  organized,  and  an  edifice  built  at  Mill  and 
Catharine  streets.  Tunis  Brinckerhofif,  Charles  P.  Adriance, 
Abraham  G.  Storm  and  Joseph  H.  Jackson  were  elders  and  James 
W.  Bogardus,  Casper  D.  Smith,  Albert  Brett  and  John  P.  Flagler, 
deacons,  of  this,  the  Second  Reformed  Church.  The  same  church 
is  now  occupied  by  the  First  Lutherans,  and  was  previously  known 
as  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  The  first  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Whitehead. 

Dutchess  County  is  said  to  have  had  more  Friends’  Meetings 
than  any  other  county  in  the  State.  The  first  settlement  of  Quak¬ 
ers  in  the  county  was,  as  has  been  indicated,  on  Quaker  Hill  in 
Pawling.  Benjamin  Ferris  and  Nathan  Birdsall,  said  to  have 
•  arrived  in  1728,  were  believed  to  be  the  original  settlers.  The 
Oblong  Meeting  at  Pawling  was  reported  to  have  attracted 
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Friends  from  Westchester  and  Long  Island,  but  largely  from  New 
England  Meetings. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  heads  of  families  of  the  Oblong  Meeting 
of  1761  contained  the  following  names:  John  Bull,  Wing  Kelley, 
Oliver  Tryon,  John  Wing,  John,  Joseph,  Abner,  Benjamin  and 
Moses  Hoag,  George  Soule,  Philip  Allen,  Ebenezer  Peaslee,  Nehe- 
miah  Merritt,  Elijah  Doty,  Henry  and  Abraham  Chase,  Edward 
and  Abraham  Wing,  Prince  and  Israel  Howland,  David  and  Jona¬ 
than  and  Elisha  Akin,  Benjamin,  Reed  and  Zebulon  Ferris,  Timo¬ 
thy  Dakin,  James  Hunt,  Isaac  Haviland,  Nathan  Birdsall,  Sr., 
Nathan  Birdsall,  Jr.,  Joseph  Jinnins,  Robert  Whitely,  Nathaniel 
Stevenson,  Abraham  Thomas,  Isaac  Bull;  among  the  women, 
Patience  Akin,  Desire  Chase,  Mary  Allen,  Abigail  Gifford,  Phebe 
Boudy,  Ann  Hepburn,  Sarah  Davis,  Ann  Corban,  and  Hannah 
Birdsall. 

Purchase  Meeting,  in  the  lower  part  of  Westchester  County, 
was  the  first  organization  of  the  Friends  in  the  New  York  Prov¬ 
ince.  The  first  mention  of  the  Dutchess  Meeting  was  that  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1742,  when  a  certificate  from  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  was 
received  from  George  Soule  and  wife,  “being  settled  at  Nine 
Partners.”  At  the  same  Meeting,  Benjamin  Ferris,  William  Rus¬ 
sell,  James  Clermont  and  Thomas  Franklin  were  appointed  to 
“conclude  the  dimentions  of  a  meeting  house  to  be  build  on  the 
Oblong.”  In  April  of  the  same  year,  overseers  were  named  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  Meeting  at  Oblong  and  New  Milford,  Connecticut, 
where  a  Meeting  had  been  established  as  early  as  1739.  In  June, 
1742,  approval  was  given  for  the  Oblong  project. 

The  Oblong  Meetinghouse  was  thus  built  in  that  year,  and  was 
replaced  in  1764  by  the  structure  which  still  stands  today.  This 
meetinghouse  was  used  as  a  hospital  while  Washington’s  army  was 
quartered  in  the  section.  Loopholes,  cut  through  the  plank  siding 
at  the  gables,  at  that  time,  are  still  seen  in  the  attic.  The  first  house 
was  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  one,  where  the  graveyard  is  still 
located. 

In  1769,  the  second  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  Dutchess 
County,  and  the  third  in  the  Province,  was  established  at  Nine 
Partners,  near  Millbrook,  in  the  town  of  Washington.  The  old 
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brick  meetinghouse,  still  standing,  and  in  use,  was  the  second, 
however,  built  there.  After  the  separation  of  the  Friends  into  the 
Hicksite  and  Orthodox  groups,  the  latter  built  their  house  in 
Millbrook. 

A  Meeting  had  been  organized  at  Moore’s  Mill  in  the  present 
town  of  Union  Vale  as  early  as  1750.  Among  other  Meetings  in 
the  county,  it  was  recorded  that  in  1775,  a  committee  was  named  to 
“pitch  upon  a  place”  for  a  Meeting  in  the  present  town  of  Clinton ; 
the  subsequent  year,  a  Preparative  Meeting  was  established  there. 
Chestnut  Ridge  Meeting  in  the  town  of  Dover  was  allowed  in 
1790  at  the  house  of  Rachel  Hustis. 

Stanford  Monthly  Meeting  was  set  off  from  the  town  of  Clin¬ 
ton  group  about  1800,  a  Preparative  Meeting  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1795.  Little  Nine  Partners  Meeting  was  established  in 
the  town  of  Washington  in  1800.  Northeast  Preparative  Meeting 
was  established  in  the  town  of  Northeast  in  1810. 

The  Hicksite  branch  maintained  a  Meeting  at  Moore’s  Mill; 
but  the  Orthodox  group,  of  that  vicinity,  organized  in  1861, 
changed  their  name  to  Poughkeepsie  and  located  in  the  city.  Mean¬ 
time  a  West  Branch  Preparative  Meeting  was  established  at 
Stephen  Dean’s  place  at  LaGrange  in  1800.  A  Pleasant  Valley 
Meeting  was  allowed  in  1802,  followed  by  a  Preparative  Meeting 
there  in  1806. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Meeting  was  allowed  in  1811,  and  a  Pre¬ 
parative  Meeting  established  there  in  1819. 

A  Beekman  Meeting  was  allowed  in  1803,  at  Samuel  Dorland’s ; 
and  a  Preparative  Meeting  established  in  1819. 

In  1828,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  indicated 
a  membership  of  about  twenty  thousand.  The  census  for  Dutchess 
County  of  that  year,  listing  Orthodox  and  Hicksites  separately, 
showed  a  total  of  2,037  members,  with  Orthodox  559  members, 
and  the  larger  group  of  Hicksites  1,478.  Of  14  meetings  listed, 
Nine  Partners  had  105  Orthodox  members  and  201  Hicksites; 
Oblong,  25  of  the  former  and  95  of  the  latter;  Poughkeepsie,  84 
Orthodox  and  258  Hicksites ;  Crum  Elbow,  no  Orthodox  and  205 
Hicksites;  Stanford,  63  Orthodox,  186  Hicksites.  Poughkeepsie 
had  grown  to  be  the  largest  of  the  combined  groups,  and  Nine 
Partners  was  a  close  second  with  306. 
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Today — in  1943 — the  Orthodox  branch  of  the  Friends  pre¬ 
dominates  in  Dutchess  County,  as  in  the  State,  according  to  1941 
census,  which  credited  the  Orthodox  with  3,673  members  in  New 
York  State,  as  against  2,789  of  the  Hicksites. 

Regular  services  are  maintained  by  the  Orthodox  Friends  of 
Poughkeepsie,  Clinton  Corners  and  the  Nine  Partners  of  Mill- 
brook,  with  respective  memberships  of  367  in  the  city,  235  at  Clin¬ 
ton  Corners  and  fifty-three  as  Millbrook.  Insofar  as  regular  wor¬ 
ship  is  concerned,  the  Millbrook  group  is  a  part  of  the  Federated 
Church  of  Millbrook,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  presently. 

It  so  happens  that  the  two  oldest  Friends  Meetinghouses  in  the 
county,  the  Quaker  Hill  House  at  Pawling,  and  the  old  Nine  Part¬ 
ners  Meeting,  at  Millbrook,  are  identified  with  the  Hicksite  group 
today  and  no  longer  are  used  as  regular  places  of  worship.  To  be 
sure,  the  Hicksites  in  Dutchess  no  longer  meet  for  regular  weekly 
services  the  year  around,  although  they  maintain  half-yearly  or 
yearly  meetings  at  Pawling  and  Millbrook,  also  occasional  meet¬ 
ings  at  Crum  Elbow,  Clinton  Corners,  Pleasant  Valley,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Moore’s  Mill,  which  is  the  old  Oswego  Meeting.  The 
last  named  is  probably  the  most  active  group,  and  the  others  would 
be  more  active,  at  this  time,  it  was  said,  except  for  war  time  gaso¬ 
line  rationing  conditions.  Members  of  the  Moore’s  Mill  group 
meet  at  their  homes  during  the  winter  and  fairly  regularly  at  the 
meetinghouse  during  the  summer. 

The  old  stone  meetinghouse  of  the  Hicksites  at  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners  is  now  the  property  of  the  Clinton  Corners  Grange.  The  old 
Quaker  Meetinghouse  at  Pawling  is  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
Quaker  Hill  Historical  Society. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  Orthodox  Friends  has  been 
the  holding  of  the  yearly  New  York  Meeting  at  the  Oakwood 
School,  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  1942  and  1943.  The  1943  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  two  hundred  forty-eighth  of  the  branch  in  the  State. 
The  Hicksites  hold  their  yearly  meetings  in  New  York  City.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Oakwood  Preparatory  School  is  a  successor  institution  to 
the  former  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School,  a  Friends  boarding 
school,  at  Millbrook,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
section  about  schools  and  colleges  of  Dutchess. 
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Reference  is  timely  at  this  point  concerning  the  Federated 
Church  of  Millbrook,  which  is  the  only  Protestant  Union  Church 
in  the  county.  First  steps  for  the  formation  of  the  union  church 
were  taken  in  1924,  and  the  church  now  serving  this  federation  was 
dedicated  in  1927,  with  the  late  Rev.  Frank  H.  Neal  as  pastor. 
The  Rev.  Chalmers  Holbrook  is  the  present  pastor,  having  served 
since  1928. 

This  church  was  dedicated  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman, 
the  famous  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of 
Brooklyn.  Dr.  Cadman  began  his  preaching  career  in  Dutchess 
County.  He  was  the  pastor  of  the  Millbrook  and  Verbank  Metho¬ 
dist  churches  back  in  1889. 

The  Orthodox  group  of  the  Friends,  as  has  been  indicated,  are 
joined  in  the  Millbrook  Union  Church.  The  other  denominations 
represented  are  the  Methodists  and  the  Reformed  church  group. 
Regular  weekly  worship  is  the  same  for  the  combined  groups, 
which  however,  maintain  certain  of  their  organic  separate  denomi¬ 
national  functions,  keeping  three  sets  of  books  and  contributing  to 
their  own  missions  and  other  benevolent  organizations  outside  the 
community. 

Their  membership  in  the  federation,  in  1943,  was  as  follows: 
Reformed,  200;  Methodist,  185;  Orthodox  Friends,  53. 

We  have  set  forth  that  the  earliest  known  church  in  Dutchess 
was  the  High  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  as  early  as  1715.  Both 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  joined  in  this  first  church  organi¬ 
zation,  and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  Church 
at  Pink’s  Corner,  Rhinebeck,  dated  back  to  that  period.  St. 
Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  at  Wurtemburg,  in  the  town  of  Rhine¬ 
beck,  was  originally  established  in  Staatsburg,  town  of  Hyde  Park, 
in  1756,  and  moved  to  Wurtemburg  in  1760.  The  Third  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Church  of  Rhinebeck,  of  which  the  Rev.  Raymond  E. 
Agnew  is  the  present  pastor,  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1943. 

The  largest  Protestant  church  edifice  in  Dutchess  County  today 
is  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  at  South  Hamilton  and  Cannon  streets, 
Poughkeepsie.  The  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Poughkeepsie  was 
located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  Cannon  Street,  in  1826.  In  1835,  a  second  Presbyterian 
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Church  was  established  at  Mill  and  Vassar  streets,  a  building 
which  is  now  known  as  Vassar  Temple,  the  oldest  meeting  place 
of  members  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  This  so-called  north  side  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  group  was  disbanded.  The  first  church  building 
of  the  present  Presbyterian  group  in  Poughkeepsie  was  erected  in 
1850-51,  on  the  site  of  today’s  large  and  beautiful  stone  church, 
which  was  dedicated  on  April  5,  1908. 

Among  the  older  church  groups  in  Poughkeepsie  is  that  of  the 
First  Congregational,  which  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  September  26-October  4,  1937. 

Limited  space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  outline  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  the  churches  in  the  county.  Before  presenting  outlines 
of  the  Protestant  organizations,  with  the  dates  of  organization  and 
today’s  directory,  and  a  brief  history  of  Catholic  churches,  with  its 
directory,  reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  places  of  worship  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Poughkeepsie  area. 

Vassar  Temple,  organized  in  1848,  celebrated  its  ninetieth 
anniversary  in  1938,  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  as  honorary  chairman.  Rabbi  Jerome  Unger 
serves  the  Vassar  Street  Synagogue.  There  are  three  other 
Hebrew  religious  groups  in  Poughkeepsie.  They  are  Temple 
Beth-El,  of  which  Rabbi  Isaac  Holzer  is  leader ;  the  Congregation 
of  the  Children  of  Israel,  served  by  Rabbi  E.  H.  Minsberg;  and 
the  Schomre  Hadath  organization,  of  which  Charles  Effron  is 
president. 

In  the  year  1845  a  few  Jewish  families  had  settled  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  the  group  which  formed  the  Vassar  Temple  Syna¬ 
gogue  was  composed  of  Jacob  Baker,  Isaac  Heimen,  Herman  Hart, 
Aaron  Morris,  and  Solomon  Scheldburgher.  The  organization 
was  incorporated  in  1846.  The  first  board  of  trustees,  elected 
three  years  later,  was  made  up  of  Jacob  Baker,  Herman  Hart  and 
Aaron  Morris,  and  Messrs.  Scheldburgher  and  Heimen  were 
designated  presiding  officers.  Trustees  as  of  the  date  of  the  nine¬ 
tieth  anniversary  were:  Julius  Bloch,  Henry  Daniels,  Herman  J. 
Jacobs,  Albert  D.  Kahn,  Carl  Lang,  George  C.  Marcus,  Morris 
S.  Rosen,  Dr.  Albert  A.  Rosenberg,  David  Rosenberg,  and  Joseph 
Samuels. 
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Protestant  Churches 

0 

The  early  Protestant  churches  of  Dutchess  County,  with  the 
dates  of  their  organization,  are  listed  as  follows : 

Poughkeepsie — First  Reformed,  1716;  Christ  Episcopal,  1766; 
Friends,  1820;  Washington  Street  Methodist,  1803;  Baptist, 
1807;  Presbyterian,  1826;  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal,  1835;  Universal- 
ist,  before  1836;  First  Congregational,  1837;  Cannon  Street 
Methodist,  now  Trinity,  1840;  German  Methodist,  1847;  First 
German  Lutheran,  1847;  Second  Reformed,  1847;  Hedding 
Methodist,  1852;  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Episcopal,  1858. 

Town  of  Poughkeepsie — New  Hamburg  Methodist,  1857;  New 
Hamburg  Presbyterian,  and  Manchester  Episcopal. 

Town  of  Rhinebeck — High  Dutch  Reformed  Protestant  Church, 
1715;  Pink’s  Corner  Lutheran  Church,  1715;  The  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  1730;  Methodist,  1793;  Lutheran,  1842;  Episco¬ 
pal,  1852. 

Town  of  Red  Hook — Upper  Red  Hook  Reformed,  organized 
1788,  union  church  with  Lower  Red  Hook,  “Old  Red  Church”  of 
Madaline,  near  Hoffman’s  Mills;  Red  Hook  Methodist,  under 
Milan  until  1840;  Red  Hook  Christ  Episcopal,  organized  1850; 
Red  Hook  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical,  organized  1730;  Lutheran, 
organized  1800;  the  last  named  was  German  Reformed,  1720- 
1800,  at  Pink’s  Corner,  and  included  Barrytown  and  Rock  City. 

Also,  Tivoli-Madalin  Trinity,  organized  1853;  Tivoli-Madalin 
Baptist,  organized  1842;  Tivoli-Madalin  Methodist,  under  Red 
Hook  until  1842;  Tivoli-Madalin  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal,  organized 
1816;  Barrytown  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  organized  1870;  Annan- 
dale,  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Episcopal,  organized 

1853- 

Town  of  Milan — Rowe  Methodist,  near  Lafayette,  organized 
1790;  Milanville  Methodist,  organized  1790;  The  First  Christian 
Church,  1820. 

Town  of  Pine  Plains — Until  1746,  many  residents  attended 
Clermont  and  Churchtown  churches;  Bethel-Lutheran  (Round 
Top  Church),  1745;  Bethel-Moravian  Mission,  1742;  Presby¬ 
terian,  1816;  Bethel-Quaker  Meeting,  1803;  Bethel-Pine  Plains 
Union  Church,  1838;  Pulvers  Corners  Union  Church,  1857; 
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Methodist,  1837;  Baptist,  1835;  The  Society  of  the  Regeneration, 
Episcopal,  1859;  Pine  Plains  Christian,  1858. 

Town  of  Northeast — Indian  Pond,  Wechquadnach  Mission, 
about  1749;  Millerton  Baptist,  1751;  Millerton  Presbyterian,  for¬ 
merly  Northeast  Congregational,  1829;  last  named  was  at  North¬ 
east  Center  until  1866,  then  moved  to  Millerton;  Methodist,  near 
Mount  Riga,  1750;  Methodist,  Spencer’s  Corners,  1842;  Metho¬ 
dist,  Northeast  Center,  1842. 

Town  of  Clinton — Clinton  Corners,  “Creek”  Friends  Meeting, 
1777;  Clinton  Corners  Orthodox  Friends  Meeting,  house  at  the 
creek,  1829;  Schultzville,  First  Christian  Church  of  Clinton,  1863; 
Pleasant  Plains,  Society  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland, 
1784;  Pleasant  Plains,  Presbyterian,  1837,  was  set  apart  from 
Pleasant  Valley. 

Town  of  Washington — Nine  Partners  Friends  Meeting,  1742; 
Millbrook  Reformed  Church,  1864;  Millbrook  Grace  Episcopal, 

1845- 

Town  of  Amenia — Amenia  Presbyterian,  1748;  The  City, 
Smithfield  Presbyterian,  1750;  The  City,  United  Congregational, 
1750;  Amenia  Union  Church,  Round  Top  Meeting,  1755;  Amenia 
St.  Thomas  Episcopal,  1848;  Amenia  Methodist,  1788;  Amenia 
Union  Methodist,  1859;  Amenia  Baptist,  1790. 

Town  of  LaGrange — Arthursburg  Friends  Meeting,  before 
1790,  and  Oswego  Manchester  Friends,  about  the  same  period; 
West  Branch  of  Friends  at  Stephen  Dean’s  place,  1792;  Freedom 
Plains  Presbyterian,  1826;  last  named  was  set  off  from  Pleasant 
Valley;  Lagrangeville  Methodist,  1849. 

Town  of  Union  Vale — Verbank  Methodist,  1878;  Clove  Meth¬ 
odist,  1834;  Clove  Christian,  1825;  Oswego  Friends,  1799,  near 
Moore’s  Mill. 

Town  of  Stanford — Bangall  First  Baptist,  1755;  this  church 
organized  branches  at  Kinderhook,  Oswego,  Nobletown,  Dover, 
Daniel  Jones’  West  Branch,  South  West  Branch,  Rhinebeck;  Ban- 
gall,  Second  Baptist,  i860;  Stanfordville  Friends,  before  1800; 
Stanfordville  Christian  Church,  1837. 

Town  of  Hyde  Park — Crum  Elbow  Friends  Meeting,  before 
1780;  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1790;  St.  James  Episcopal,  1811; 
Methodist,  1829;  Baptist,  1844. 

S.E.N.Y. — 20 
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Town  of  Pleasant  Valley — Washington  Hollow  “Pittsbery,” 
1746;  Pleasant  Valley  Presbyterian,  1765;  Netherwood  Baptist, 
1770;  Methodist,  1788;  Friends  Meeting,  1810;  Episcopal,  1837; 
Salt  Point  Presbyterian,  set  apart  from  Pleasant  Valley,  in  the 
1860s.  Other  early  churches  here  included  the  Bloomingdale 
Reformed  Church. 

Town  of  Dover — South  Dover  First  Baptist  Church,  1757; 
Chestnut  Ridge  Friends,  1767;  Dover  Plains,  Second  Baptist 
Church,  1794;  Dover  Plains  Methodist,  1852;  South  Dover  Meth¬ 
odist,  before  1855. 

Town  of  Wappinger — New  Hackensack  Dutch  Reformed, 
1756;  Middlebush  Baptist,  1782,  was  at  Gayhead  before  1830; 
Low  Point  or  Carthage  Landing  Methodist,  1823;  Low  Point  St. 
Marks  Episcopal,  1865;  Wappingers  Falls,  Zion  Episcopal,  1834; 
Wappingers  Falls  Presbyterian,  1847;  Wappingers  Falls  Metho¬ 
dist,  1824. 

Town  of  Fishkill — First  Dutch  Reformed,  1716;  Trinity  Epis¬ 
copal,  1766;  Methodist,  1789;  a  Fishkill  circuit  covered  Mattea- 
wan,  Glenham,  Fishkill  Landing;  Methodist  parishes  of  Fishkill 
Landing  and  Matteawan  were  joined  together  from  1819  until 
1853,  and  then  separated;  Fishkill  Landing  Reformed  Church, 
1813;  Fishkill  Landing  Zion  Methodist  Episcopal,  1840;  Fishkill 
Landing  Presbyterian,  1833;  Matteawan  First  Baptist,  1853; 
Matteawan  St.  Anne’s  Episcopal,  1833;  Glenham  Dutch  Reformed, 
1837;  Glenham  Methodist,  1828;  Glenham  Free  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Episcopal,  1855;  Brinkerhoffville  Presbyterian, 
1746. 

Town  of  East  Fishkill — Hopewell  Reformed,  1757;  Fishkill 
Plains  First  Fishkill  Baptist  Church,  1782;  Johnsville  Methodist, 
1826;  Shenandoah-Bethel  Baptist,  1834. 

Town  of  Beekman — Poughquag  Lutheran,  near  Gardner  Hol¬ 
low,  1729-1807;  Beekman  Precinct  Episcopal,  1766  (same  year  as 
Poughkeepsie  and  Fishkill  first  Episcopal  churches);  Poughquag 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  allowed  in  1771;  Union  Church  at  Green 
Haven,  also  serving  the  Clove,  1823;  Beekman  Baptist,  1840. 

Town  of  Pawling — Quaker  Hill  Friends,  1742;  Pawling  Bap¬ 
tist,  at  Whaley  Pond,  1766;  Methodist,  1809;  Reynoldsville  Meth¬ 
odist,  1812;  Pawling  Central  Baptist,  1852. 
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PRESENT  DAY  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES 

City  of  Poughkeepsie — First  Reformed,  Dr.  J.  Addison  Jones,* 
minister;  Christ  Episcopal,  Dr.  Alexander  Griswold  Cummins, 
rector;  First  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Harold  Benner  Kerschner,  minis¬ 
ter;  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal,  Rev.  Roland  J.  Bunten,  rector;  Church 
of  the  Holy  Comforter,  Episcopal,  Rev.  C.  Edward  Hopkin,  rec¬ 
tor;  First  Baptist,  Rev.  Christian  B.  Jensen,  pastor;  Tabernacle 
Baptist,  Rev.  Leslie  Earle  Catlin,  pastor;  Ebenezer  Baptist,  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Jenkins,  pastor;  Beulah  Baptist,  Rev.  Macey  C.  Bracey, 
pastor;  First  Congregational,  Dr.  Philip  Allen  Swartz,  minister; 
St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Baum,  minister; 
First  Lutheran,  Rev.  Heinz  Kugler,  minister;  Washington  Street 
Methodist,  Rev.  John  Pemberton,  pastor;  Hedding  Methodist, 
Rev.  Donald  S.  Stacey,  pastor;  Trinity  Methodist,  Dr.  Claude  C. 
Coile,  pastor;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  Rev.  Arthur  E. 
May,  pastor;  Friends,  Rev.  Rupert  H.  Stanley,  pastor;  First 
Church  of  Christ  Scientist. 

Town  of  Poughkeepsie — St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal,  at  Arlington, 
suburb  of  Poughkeepsie,  Rev.  Harold  H.  R.  Thompson,  rector; 
Arlington  Reformed,  Rev.  B.  Charles  Ross,f  minister;  New  Ham¬ 
burg  Methodist,  Dr.  Ritchie  Don  Ocheltree,  pastor;  Zion  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel,  New  Hamburg,  Rev.  Maxwell  W.  Rice,  rector. 

Beacon — Trinity  Methodist,  Rev.  Avides  Demerjian,  pastor; 
Reformed,  Cornelius  Van  Tol,  minister;  Baptist,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Thomas,  minister;  First  Methodist,  Rev.  C.  E.  Grossman,  pastor; 
St.  Luke’s  Episcopal,  Rev.  A.  C.  Tritsch,  rector;  St.  Andrew’s 
Episcopal,  Rev.  E.  F.  Bigler,  rector. 

Town  of  Fishkill — Episcopal,  Rev.  J.  Benjamin  Myers,  rector; 
Reformed,  Rev.  John  E.  Lovejoy,  acting  pastor;  Methodist,  Rev. 
Hugh  J.  McNelly,  pastor. 

Town  of  East  Fishkill — Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Hopewell 
Junction,  Rev.  Carl  J.  Ljunggren,  rector. 

Town  of  Beekman — Baptist,  Rev.  George  D.  Williamson,  pas¬ 
tor  ;  Methodist,  Poughquag,  Rev.  Ernest  E.  Edmond,  pastor. 


*Dr.  J.  Addison  Jones,  long  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Poughkeepsie,  is 
planning  to  retire  as  this  is  written. 

tSince  this  was  written  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross’s  death  occurred.  The  Rev.  Walter  A. 
Scholten  was  slated  to  become  minister  of  the  Arlington  Church  early  in  1-945. 
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Town  of  Union  Vale — North  Clove  Methodist,  Rev.  Clifford 
P.  Albertson,  pastor;  Verbank  Methodist,  also  served  in  1943  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Albertson;  Christian  Congregational,  Clove,  Rev. 
George  W.  Crook,  minister;  Oswego  (Hicksite)  Friends  Meeting. 

Town  of  LaGrange — Lagrangeville  Methodist,  Rev.  Ralph  S. 
Thorn,  Jr.,  pastor;  Freedom  Plains  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Dwight  C. 
Beller,  minister. 

Town  of  Pawling — Central  Baptist,  Rev.  Erie  D.  Clark,  pas¬ 
tor;  Methodist,  Rev.  Eugene  I.  Crabb,  pastor;  Holy  Trinity, 
Episcopal,  Rev.  R.  W.  Warmsley,  rector;  Methodist,  Holmes, 
Rev.  Ernest  E.  Edmond,  pastor. 

Town  of  Dover — Dover  First  Baptist,  Rev.  George  D.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  pastor;  Dover  Second  Baptist,  Rev.  R.  J.  Walker,  pastor; 
Methodist,  Dover  Plains,  Rev.  George  H.  Cordner,  pastor;  Metho¬ 
dist,  Wingdale,  also  served  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordner;  St.  James’ 
Episcopal,  Dover  Plains,  Rev.  Clarence  V.  Buchanan,  vicar. 

Town  of  Pleasant  Valley — Presbyterian,  Rev.  William  C. 
Swartz,  minister;  Salt  Point  Presbyterian,  Rev.  David  Freer, 
pastor;  Methodist,  Rev.  Ralph  S.  Thorn,  Jr.,  pastor;  St.  Paul’s 
Episcopal,  Rev.  Clarence  V.  Buchanan,  rector;  Washington  Hol¬ 
low  Methodist,  Rev.  Bernhard  Olson,  pastor;  Netherwood  Bap¬ 
tist,  Rev.  Leslie  Anthony,  pastor. 

Town  of  Wappinger — Wappinger’s  Falls,  Methodist,  Dr. 
Ritchie  Don  Ocheltree,  pastor;  Zion  Episcopal,  Wappingers  Falls, 
Rev.  Maxwell  W.  Rice,  rector;  New  Hackensack  Reformed,  Rev. 
Delmer  Cooper,  minister. 

Town  of  Pine  Plains — Methodist,  Rev.  W.  B.  Grossman,  pas¬ 
tor  ;  First  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Moser,  minister ;  Church 
of  the  Regeneration,  Episcopal,  Rev.  Lloyd  Ballinger,  rector. 

Town  of  Amenia — Baptist,  Rev.  George  Needs,  pastor;  Pres¬ 
byterian,  Rev.  Paul  L.  Meacham,  minister;  Smithfield  Presbyter¬ 
ian,  Rev.  Arthur  James,  minister. 

Town  of  Northeast — Presbyterian,  Millerton,  Rev.  Luke  C. 
Ray,  pastor;  Northeast  Baptist,  Millerton,  Rev.  Alfred  P.  Con- 
ant,  pastor;  Methodist,  Millerton,  Rev.  W.  B.  Grossman,  pastor. 

Town  of  Washington — Federated  Church,  Millbrook,  Rev. 
Chalmers  Holbrook,  pastor;  Grace  Episcopal,  Rev.  H.  Ross  Greer, 
rector. 
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Town  of  Hyde  Park — St.  James  Episcopal,  Rev.  W.  George 
W.  Anthony,  rector;  Reformed,  Rev.  Willis  N.  Zenk,  minister; 
Methodist,  Rev.  Thomas  Foxton,  pastor;  St.  Margaret’s  Episco¬ 
pal,  Staatsburg,  Rev.  R.  Maxwell  Bradner,  rector. 

Town  of  Clinton — Christian  Congregational,  Schultzville,  Rev. 
David  Freer,  pastor;  Friends,  Clinton  Corners,  Rev.  Elmer 
Brown;  Pleasant  Plains  Presbyterian  (no  permanent  minister). 

Town  of  Stanford — Christian  Congregational,  Stanfordville, 
Rev.  Ralph  G.  English,  pastor ;  Bangall  Methodist,  Rev.  Bernhard 
Olson,  pastor. 

Town  of  Rhinebeck — Reformed,  Rhinebeck,  Rev.  James  B. 
Moore,  minister;  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran,  Wurtemburg,  Rev.  Elder 
J.  Himes,  minister ;  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rhinebeck,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Nugent,  rector;  Methodist,  Rev.  Fred  L.  Lare,  pastor;  Rhinebeck 
Lutheran,  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Agnew,  minister;  Methodist,  Rhine- 
cliff,  Rev.  Frank  D.  Blanchard,  pastor. 

Town  of  Red  Hook — St.  Paul’s  Lutheran,  Rev.  Herman  F. 
Vesper,  minister;  St.  John’s  Episcopal,  Barrytown,  Rev.  Herbert 
Stanley  Smith,  rector;  ,  St.  John’s  Reformed,  Upper  Red  Hook, 
Rev.  Chester  E.  McCahan,  minister;  Christ  Episcopal,  Red  Hook, 
Rev.  M.  Paul  S.  Huntington,  rector;  Watts  Depeyster  Memorial 
Methodist,  Madalin,  Rev.  Robert  J.  Harrison,  pastor;  Methodist, 
Red  Hook,  Rev.  Newton  F.  Sundstrom,  pastor. 

Town  of  Milan — Rowe  Memorial,  Methodist,  Milan,  Rev. 
Fred  L.  Lare,  pastor;  Memorial  Lutheran,  Rock  City,  Rev.  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Agnew,  pastor. 

Catholic  Churches 

The  Rev.  Ferdinand  Farmer,  native  of  South  Germany,  and 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  probably  the  first  known 
Catholic  priest  to  visit  Dutchess  County,  although  there  was  earlier 
mention  of  Catholics  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  missionary  in  the 
State  was  the  Rev.  Isaac  Jogues,  who  traveled  among  the  Indians 
as  early  as  1642,  Working  among  them  as  the  founder  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Martyrs,  he  incurred  their  enmity,  was  tortured  as 
a  sorcerer,  and  finally,  in  1646,  was  captured  and  killed  at  Osser- 
nenon,  near  Auriesville,  New  York. 
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Father  Farmer  was  connected  with  the  early  missions  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  According  to  the  records  of 
the  American  Historical  Society,  he  visited  Dutchess  on  October 
5,  6  and  7,  1781.  He  baptized  fourteen  Canadian  and  Acadian 
Catholics  at  Fishkill  in  that  same  month.  Many  wounded  soldiers 
were  hospitalized  in  the  woods  near  Fishkill  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Reference  has  been  made  to  a  Canadian  Corps  at 
Fishkill  in  1776,  where  another  priest,  unidentified,  ministered  to 
invalided  soldiers.  In  the  fall  of  1783,  Father  Farmer  again  vis¬ 
ited  at  Fishkill.  He  died  in  1786. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Larissy,  in  1782,  was  assigned  to  missions  on 
the  Hudson  River.  A  man  of  great  energy,  he  was  a  worthy  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Augustinian  Order.  Through  his  influence,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Church  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  built. 

The  first  Catholic  Church  in  the  older  Dutchess  County  was 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  at  Cold  Spring,  now  of  Putnam 
County,  which  was  dedicated  in  September,  1834.  This  church 
was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Philip  O’Rielly,  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominick,  who  began  missionary  work  in  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  in  1830. 

During  this  period  a  number  of  Catholic  families  had  arrived 
in  Poughkeepsie.  The  county  clerk’s  records  indicated  that  first 
settlers  appeared  in  the  county  seat  about  the  year  1820.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1832,  a  group  was  formed  in  Poughkeepsie  which  was 
known  as  the  Catholic  Association.  Its  object  was  to  raise  money 
to  build  a  church.  Charter  members  of  this  organization  were: 
William  Williams,  Thomas  Kane,  John  Quinn,  William  Belton, 
John  Giles,  Patrick  Mulhollan,  Roger  Fitzpatrick,  Bernard 
Manion,  John  McCallin,  Thomas  Mahoney,  James  Quinn,  John 
Madden,  Lawrence  Murphy,  Patrick  Cox,  George  Belton,  Robert 
Belton,  Thomas  Ryan,  Peter  Mulhollan,  James  Mulhollan,  Thomas 
T.  Baker,  James  Eagan,  Patrick  Terriel,  John  Atchinson,  Michael 
Murtaugh,  Peter  Mahoney,  John  Shields,  Patrick  Gallagher,  and 
Martin  Welch. 

On  August  8,  1835,  a  in  lower  Mill  Street  was  conveyed  by 
John  and  Harriet  Delafield  to  the  Rev.  John  DuBois,  Catholic 
Bishop.  The  first  Catholic  Church  in  the  present  Dutchess  County 
was  erected  on  this  lot.  St.  Peter’s  Church,  the  mother  church  of 
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the  county,  was  dedicated  on  November  26,  1837,  by  Bishop 
DuBois.  Near  the  end  of  that  year,  Poughkeepsie  was  made  a 
separate  parish,  having  previously  shared  a  missionary  with 
Saugerties  and  Rondout  across  the  river. 

The  Rev.  John  McGinnis,  the  first  resident  pastor,  was 
appointed  about  November  24,  1837.  Among  the  early  pastors  of 
St.  Peter’s,  the  Rev.  Michael  Riordan,  who  came  to  Poughkeepsie 
about  1844  and  remained  until  his  death  in  1870,  was  regarded  as 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  parish. 

It  was  during  his  period  of  service  that  prejudices  against  the 
Catholics  were  largely  overcome.  The  church  was  enlarged  to 
nearly  its  present  size  in  1852-53.  Its  dedication  in  1853  was  said 
to  have  marked  a  new  era  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Properties  on  which  both  the  girls’  parochial  school  and  the 
boys’  school  were  located  were  purchased  during  Father  Riordan’s 
pastorate ;  also  the  cemetery  property  on  the  Salt  Point  Road. 

Father  Riordan  was  a  strong  temperance  advocate,  and  St. 
Peter’s  Temperance  Society  was  formed  during  his  pastorate.. 

Among  the  well  remembered  pastors  of  St.  Peter’s  was  the 
Rev.  John  Nilan,  who  was  appointed  to  the  parish  on  November 
16,  1877.  He  was  an  outstanding  spiritual  leader.  He  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  Saturday,  November  15,  1902.  Pallbearers  at  his 
funeral  were  Dr.  Edward  M.  Burns,  Dr.  John  H.  Cotter,  Patrick 
C.  Doherty,  Thomas  J.  Furlong,  William  J.  Leahey,  Hugh  Lavery, 
John  J.  Mylod  and  John  Nevins. 

The  Rev.  William  Livingston  was  the  succeeding  pastor.  An 
eloquent  preacher,  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Gabriel’s  Church  in 
New  York  City  in  1906,  and  on  March  24  of  that  year  the  Rev. 
Joseph  F.  Sheahan  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter’s.  Often  referred 
to  as  “The  Good  Shepherd”  to  his  flock,  Father  Sheahan  possessed 
great  humility  and  was  beloved  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike. 
He  died  unexpectedly  on  November  2,  1934,  as  plans  were  going 
forward  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  parish. 

Father  Sheahan  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Monsignor  in 
February,  1921. 

Among  civic  efforts  in  which  he  took  a  leading  part  was  that 
of  the  campaign  for  the  erection  of  the  mid-Hudson  vehicular 
bridge  at  Poughkeepsie. 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moore,  later  appointed  a  chaplain  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  was  acting  pastor 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church  from  November  2,  1934,  to  December  24, 
1934. 

The  present  pastor  of  the  church,  who  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  St.  Peter’s  for  the  Christmas  Eve  Mass  of  December  24, 
1934,  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  P.  Connelly.*  Coming  to  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  from  the  Millbrook  parish,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Catholic 
churches  in  Dutchess  and  Putnam  counties.  On  October  9,  1937, 
Monsignor  Connelly  was  made  papal  chamberlain  with  the  title  of 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor,  and  on  October  11,  1941,  he  became  a 
domestic  prelate,  with  the  title  of  Right  Reverend,  conferred  upon 
him  through  Archbishop  Francis  J.  Spellman  by  Pope  Pius  XII. 

Among  the  several  Catholic  churches  in  Poughkeepsie,  St. 
Mary’s  Church  was  incorporated  in  1879.  The  German  Catholics 
founded  the  Nativity  Church  in  1852,  after  St.  Michael’s  Society 
was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  Hengstebeck  and  others 
to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose.  Among  its  early  pastors  was  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Gallus  Bruder,  later  pastor  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  who  died  a  comparatively  short  time  ago.  The 
Polish  Church  made  its  first  appearance  in  Poughkeepsie  in  1887. 
The  first  service  in  the  present  church  in  Lafayette  Place  was  held 
March  17,  1901. 

Other  churches  of  the  Poughkeepsie  area  include  Our  Lady 
of  Mt.  Carmel,  organized  and  developed  by  the  Italian- Americans ; 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Holy  Trinity,  of  Arlington,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  suburb. 

Turning  to  the  history  of  the  Catholic  churches  in  the  county, 
the  early  records  indicated  that  Father  Sullivan  was  appointed  as 
pastor  in  Wappingers  Falls,  and  that  in  1850  the  nucleus  was 
formed  of  St.  Joachim’s  Church,  Matteawan,  now  Beacon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Toohey  were  mentioned  as  strong  backers  of 
this  early  mission.  The  church  building  was  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Cliff  streets,  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Brophy  was  in  charge  at 
the  time.  Thereafter  the  Rev.  Denis  Sheahan  succeeded  to  this 

♦The  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  P.  Connelly  was  transferred  in  January,  1944,  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Church,  Kingston;  succeeding  him  at  St.  Peter’s,  Poughkeepsie,  is  the  Very  Rev.  Mon¬ 
signor  Valentine  Francis  Snyder,  former  Vicar  for  Religious  of  the  New  York  Archdio¬ 
cese,  who  is  now  dean  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Dutchess  and  Putnam  counties. 
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pastorate,  which  included  mission  stations  at  Matteawan  and  Fish- 
kill.  The  church  property  was  too  small  and  gave  way  to  St. 
Mary’s  Church  of  Wappingers. 

The  Rev.  James  Coyle  was  appointed  pastor  of  Matteawan, 
which  included  Fishkill  Landing,  Low  Point  and  Fishkill  village. 
On  August  1 8,  1 86 1,  a  new  building  was  dedicated  as  St.  Joachim’s 
by  Archbishop  Hughes.  A  parochial  school  was  opened.  Father 
Coyle  was  credited  with  having  erected  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Fish¬ 
kill  village,  dedicated  in  October,  1864. 

The  first  priest  to  visit  in  Pawling  and  Dover  Plains,  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  county,  was  a  French  Canadian,  Father 
Cheveau,  about  the  year  1848,  or  the  same  year  the  Harlem  Valley 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  was  extended  to  South 
Dover. 

LeGrande  Hall  Hotel  was  selected  as  the  place  of  worship  at 
Pawling  and  the  old  Union  Church  at  Dover  Plains.  The  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  record  indicates  that  Father  Riordan,  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Poughkeepsie,  ministered  in  Dover  Plains  in  1853.  Later,  the 
Rev.  Father  Sheahan  served  at  Dover,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Slevin,  who  also  conducted  missions  at  Pawling, 
Amenia,  Beekman  and  Millerton.  Other  early  priests  of  the  area 
included  the  Rev.  John  Arsenigo  and  the  Rev.  Father  Healy,  who 
was  established  as  pastor  of  the  new  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Church  at  Pawling. 

There  were  several  Catholic  families  in  Amenia  and  vicinity  as 
early  as  1847.  The  Rev.  Father  Kelley,  of  Connecticut,  was  the 
first  missionary  in  that  section,  but  Father  Riordan,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  was  the  first  priest  to  celebrate  a  Mass  in  Amenia.  The 
Holy  Sacrifice  was  reported  ofifered  in  the  house  of  Thomas 
McEnroe,  at  the  Ore  Bed,  about  1852.  Father  Riordan  founded  a 
mission  at  Millerton. 

Among  the  older  parishes  of  the  county  is  St.  Denis’  at  Sylvan 
Lake.  The  first  church  was  built  there  in  1859,  then  a  mission  of 
Wappingers  Falls.  The  Rev.  Father  Powers  was  the  rector;  in 
1874,  St.  Denis’  was  made  a  parish,  with  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Healy  as 
the  first  pastor. 

St.  Joseph’s  Mission  was  established  in  Rhineclifif  in  1861. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  Catholics  attended  services  at  Rondout.  The 
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Rev.  Michael  Scully  was  sent  to  Rhinecliff  to  organize  the  church. 
The  Rev.  James  Fitzsimmons  succeeded  Father  Scully  in  1872  and 
remained  pastor  for  seventeen  years.  The  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Rhinebeck  village  was  established  in  1901,  with  the 
taking  over  of  the  Episcopal  Church  property  there. 

The  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Barrytown,  was  incorporated 
on  November  17,  1875.  Barrytown  was  a  mission  of  Rhinecliff 
until  September  1,  1886,  when  the  entire  township  of  Red  Hook 
was  set  apart  for  a  new  parish,  and  the  Rev.  William  J.  McClure 
was  appointed  as  resident  rector. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Hyde  Park,  Regina  Coeli, 
was  established  in  1863.  The  church  was  built  from  funds  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mrs.  Mortimer  Livingston  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Drayton,  remarried  as  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick.  The  Rev.  Tobias  M. 
Fitzpatrick  was  the  first  resident  priest. 

The  1943  directory  of  Catholic  churches  and  parochial  schools 
in  the  county  shows  the  following : 

In  Poughkeepsie — St.  Peter’s  Church,  established  in  1836;  the 
Rev.  Msgr.  Stephen  P.  Connelly,  pastor;  parochial  school  first 
established  in  1853 ;  266  pupils.  St.  Mary’s  Church,  established  in 
1873,  the  Rev.  James  O.  Hearon,  pastor,  having  in  1943  succeeded 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Moylan;  parochial  school,  400.  Nativity  Church, 
established  in  1852,  the  Rev.  Augustine  Asfalg,  rector;  parochial 
school,  150.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  established  in  1923;  the  Rev. 
Alexander  M.  Butkowsky,  rector.  St.  Joseph’s  Church,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1901 ;  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  E.  Kaminski,  pastor;  parochial 
school,  with  139  pupils.  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church;  the 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Pernicone,  pastor;  parochial  school,  244  pupils. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Arlington,  suburb  of  Poughkeepsie,  was 
established  in  1921.  This  church  has  been  served  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  Peter  P.  Conaty. 

Rhinebeck — The  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  established  in 
1901;  pastor,  the  Rev.  Richard  M.  Fitzgerald;  mission  at  Rhine¬ 
cliff,  St.  Joseph’s,  established  in  1861. 

Sylvan  Lake — St.  Denis’  Church,  established  in  1874,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Brown,  rector;  missions  at  the  Clove,  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,  and  Hopewell  Junction,  St.  Columba’s. 
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Millbrook — St.  Joseph’s,  established  in  1889,  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.  McCabe,  rector;  stations  include  the  county  infirmary  at  Oak 
Summit,  St.  Margaret’s  villa,  Stanfordville,  Cardinal  Hayes 
Memorial  Home  for  Children. 

Pawling — St.  John’s  Church,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Dyer,  pastor, 
station  at  Patterson,  Putnam  County;  first  mission  established  in 
Pawling  in  1848. 

Pleasant  Valley — St.  Stanislaus  Church,  the  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Dunne,  rector;  established  in  1903. 

Amenia — Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  established 
in  1868;  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Lavelle,  rector;  parochial  school,  with 
seventy-three  pupils. 

Bangall — Immaculate  Conception,  established  in  1919;  the 
Rev.  Denis  A.  Fennessey,  rector;  mission,  St.  Joseph’s,  Clinton 
Corners,  established  in  1889. 

Barry  town — Sacred  Heart,  established  in  1886,  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Carroll,  pastor;  mission,  St.  Christopher,  Red  Hook. 

Beacon — St.  Joachim’s  Church,  established  in  1853;  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Cassidy,  pastor;  parochial  school,  established  in  1861, 
present  enrollment,  335  pupils;  mission,  St.  Mary’s,  Fishkill;  sta¬ 
tion,  Matteawan  State  Hospital,  Beacon.  Also  at  Beacon,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  established  1887;  the  Rev.  James  A.  Dunni- 
gan,  rector;  parochial  school,  228  pupils. 

Tivoli — St.  Sylvia’s,  established  in  1890;  the  Rev.  Michael  I. 
Lucey,  administrator;  parochial  school,  established  in  1888,  thirty- 
four  pupils. 

Wappingers  Falls — St.  Mary’s,  established  in  1850,  the  Rev. 
John  J.  Loughlin,  rector;  parochial  school,  222  pupils. 

Dover  Plains — St.  Charles  Church,  the  Rev.  Albert  A.  Pinck¬ 
ney,  rector;  chapel,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital;  mission  first 
established  with  Pawling  in  1848. 

Hyde  Park — Church  of  Regina  Coeli,  established  in  1863,  the 
Rev.  John  Harney,  rector;  mission,  St.  Paul’s,  Staatsburg,  estab¬ 
lished  1887. 

Among  Catholic  institutions  in  the  county  is  the  Novitiate  of  St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson,  a  few  miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie,  border¬ 
ing  the  New  York- Albany  Post  Road  and  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River.  It  is  the  House  of  Classical  Studies  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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The  Rev.  John  J.  Killeen,  S.  J.,  is  the  rector ;  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Gleason,  S.  J.,  master  of  novices.  The  community  of  the  novitiate, 
as  of  the  1943  directory,  numbered  184,  and  is  made  up  of  20 
Fathers,  22  Professional  Brothers,  and  the  novice  scholastics  and 
novices. 

Just  north  of  Poughkeepsie  is  a  hermitage  of  the  Marist 
Brothers,  of  which  Brother  Louis-Omer  is  provincial.  And  in  the 
same  vicinity  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  is  St.  Francis’  Hospi¬ 
tal,  a  non-sectarian  service  institution,  and  one  of  the  two  principal 
hospitals  of  the  Poughkeepsie  community.  This  institution  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Mission  of  the  Immacu¬ 
late  Virgin. 

South  of  Poughkeepsie,  at  New  Hamburg,  and  overlooking  the 
river,  is  the  Mount  St.  Clare  Motherhouse  and  Novitiate,  with  a 
total  community  of  295,  including  285  Sisters.  Mother  M.  Sebas¬ 
tian  is  the  Mother  General. 

At  Barrytown,  in  the  town  of  Red  Hook,  again  in  the  view  of 
the  Hudson,  is  St.  Joseph’s  Normal  Institute.  With  forty  Brothers 
serving  there,  its  1943  enrollment  totaled  127  novices. 

The  Marianist  Brothers  novitiate  at  Beacon,  in  1943,  accom¬ 
modated  twenty-six  novices,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Martin  as 
Superior,  and  two  Fathers  and  seven  Brothers  on  the  staff. 

Among  the  newer  Catholic  institutions  are  the  Cardinal  Hayes 
Memorial  Home  for  Children  at  Millbrook,  and  the  Cardinal  Far¬ 
ley  Military  Academy,  at  Rhinecliff.  The  former  school  is  housed 
in  one  of  the  former  Oakleigh  Thorne  estate  residences,  which  was 
a  gift  to  the  New  York  Archdiocese.  The  Rhinecliff  Military 
School,  opened  in  1942,  is  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Levi  P.  Morton, 
one  of  New  York’s  governors,  and  was  donated  to  the  archdiocese 
by  Morton’s  daughter.  It  has  a  commanding  view  of  the  Hudson, 
and  is  beautifully  landscaped. 
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While  no  battles  were  fought  on  Dutchess  County  soil  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Poughkeepsie,  the  county  seat,  was 
host  to  the  State  Government  during  the  period,  and  it  was  at 
Poughkeepsie  that  New  York  legislators  made  the  important  deci¬ 
sion  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  July  26, 
1788.  New  York’s  action  was  the  determining  factor  in  swaying 
the  forces  for  the  union. 

This  history  will  not  attempt  to  detail  all  the  events  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  the  mid-Hudson  region.  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the 
war  activities  here.  Poughkeepsie  was  the  scene  of  feverish  ship¬ 
building  for  the  war.  It  was  at  the  county  seat,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  DeLaval  Separator  Company  plant,  on  the  river  front, 
that  two  frigates,  the  “Congress”  and  the  “Montgomery,”  were 
built,  in  1776.  One  of  the  frigates  of  the  Second  World  War  is 
named  in  honor  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Unfortunately,  the  Revolutionary  War  frigates  never  went  to 
sea,  but  were  burned  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  coming  up  the  Hudson,  and  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took 
the  forts  of  the  Highlands. 

In  connection  with  other  efforts  to  block  the  British  progress 
up  the  river,  a  secret  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention, 
meeting  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  July  25,  1776,  ordered  the  building 
of  a  boom  and  chain  across  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Montgomery. 

A  part  of  the  chain  was  wrought  at  the  blacksmith  shop  of  The- 
ophilus  Anthony,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  river  front  plant 
of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  south  of 
Poughkeepsie.  Anthony  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  his  property 
was  later  shelled  by  the  British.  The  enemy  went  to  the  house  of 
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the  owner — this  house  is  still  standing  and  has  been  preserved  by 
the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation — but  the  family 
had  fled  to  the  woods.  The  Negro  slave,  Dina,  fed  the  British 
raiding  party,  and  the  house  was  thus  spared,  according  to  Dr. 
J.  Wilson  Poucher,  writing  in  the  1938  “Year  Book”  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Historical  Society. 

This  event  of  October,  1777,  was  recounted  in  connection  with 
the  expedition  up  the  Hudson  of  General  John  Vaughn,  “with 
three  regiments  of  soldiers,”  and  Sir  William  Wallace,  with  his 
“Flying  Squadron.”  The  latter  consisted  of  the  brigs  “Vigilant” 
and  “Diligent,”  and  the  galleys  “Dependence,”  “Spitfire,”  and 
“Crane,”  with  some  twenty-two  transports  for  troops,  Dr. 
Poucher  wrote. 

Much  of  the  modern  information  on  the  raid  up  the  Hudson, 
which  resulted  in  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  and  thus 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  State  Government  to  Poughkeepsie, 
was  brought  to  light  in  the  logs  of  the  British  officers,  copies  of 
which  were  obtained  in  1935  and  1936  through  the  good  offices  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  acting  upon  a  suggestion  of 
Henry  T.  Hackett,  of  Hyde  Park,  asked  Ambassador  Robert  W. 
Bingham  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  seek  the  British  version  of 
the  raid  up  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  “Year  Books”  of 
1935  and  1936  contain  the  story  of  the  records  of  the  British  Admi¬ 
ralty.  Log  of  the  “Dependence”  records  the  burning  of  Kingston 
and  landings  made  in  the  present  town  of  Red  Hook  by  the  British. 
The  enemy  burned  “Clermont,”  the  home  of  Margaret  Livingston, 
widow  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston;  also  the  home  of  Robert 
Livingston,  who  later  became  Chancellor  of  New  York. 

From  the  lofty  eminence  of  Kaal  Rock,  Poughkeepsie,  our 
forces  apparently  did  little  harm  to  the  passing  British  Fleet  on 
its  way  down  the  Hudson.  The  log  of  the  “Dependence”  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  “Rebel  Army”  was  posted  “Advantageously  Behind 
the  Heights  of  Pokeepsy.”  On  October  24,  1777,  according  to 
the  British  account,  “at  1  p.  m.  the  Enemy  opened  a  5-Gun  Battery 
on  the  Transports  Do  brought  too  with  the  Spitfire  and  Crane 
Galleys  and  Cannonaded  the  battery  whilst  the  Transports  were 
passing  fired  14  twenty  four  lbrs  at  the  Rebel  Battery  at  2  p.  m.  the 
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Fleet  pass’d  made  sail  at  n  p.m.”  Dr.  Poucher,  quoting  from  the 
log  of  the  “Diligent,”  said  it  was  probable  that  the  other  two  gal¬ 
leys,  “Spitfire”  and  “Crane,”  also  cannonaded  the  battery  of  the 
“Heights  of  Pokeepsy,”  while  the  fleet  was  passing. 

George  Washington  had  ordered  fire  rafts  built  in  the  summer 
of  1776,  and  letters  of  the  secret  committee  indicated  that  at  least 
fourteen  such  rafts  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie.  Edmund  Platt’s 
“History  of  Poughkeepsie”  tells  of  what  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  first  workers’  strikes  in  Dutchess  County. 

It  seems  that  in  1776;  the  ship  carpenters,  working  at  the 
Poughkeepsie  yards,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  earnings — said 
to  be  hardly  enough  to  cover  bare  necessities.  Making  matters 
worse  were  the  meagre  allocations  of  rum.  In  November  of  that 
year  the  carpenters  struck  for  more  pay.  A  petition  cited  that  the 
men  were  getting  eight  shillings  per  day  and  wanted  fourteen 
shillings,  and  a  half  pint  of  rum  for  the  foremen,  and  eleven  shil¬ 
lings  per  day  and  a  half  pint  of  rum  for  the  journeymen. 

The  year  1777  was  the  critical  period,  and  up  until  then  the 
Dutchess  County  Militia  had  not  been  functioning  too  well.  There 
had  been  numerous  false  alarms,  and  it  became  difficult  to  persuade 
the  men  to  respond  to  calls  to  arms  when  the  need  for  the  defend¬ 
ers  was  urgent.  In  April,  1777,  the  State  Convention  ordered  an 
investigation  to  ascertain  why  “the  great  part  of  the  militia  of 
Dutchess  county  neglected  to  obey  orders  of  General  Clinton.”  In 
May,  Egbert  Benson  and  Peter  Cantine,  Jr.,  were  in  Poughkeepsie 
to  uncover  conspiracies.  Richard  Snedeker,  a  Tory,  was  among 
persons  arrested  at  that  time.  It  was  fortunate  for  all  concerned 
here  that  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  did  not  press 
forward  up  the  Hudson  River  after  initial  victories,  but  instead 
turned  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  at  Philadelphia. 

George  Clinton,  who  made  his  home  here  for  a  time  after  he 
became  the  first  Governor  of  New  York  State,  was  elected  on 
August  22,  1777.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  urge  that 
“Every  man  that  can  bear  arms  must  on  this  occasion  be  brought 
to  the  field.” 

While  conditions  for  our  side  had  improved  in  the  northern 
New  York  theater  of  action,  matters  turned  from  bad  to  worse 
down  the  river.  The  British,  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command, 
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outsmarted  the  defenders  under  General  Putnam,  when  the  enemy- 
crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  George  Clinton  went  to  the 
aid  of  his  brother,  General  James  Clinton,  at  Fort  Montgomery. 
During  October,  the  famous  chain  which  was  partly  wrought  in 
Dutchess  county,  was  broken,  and  the  fort  was  taken.  It  was  on 
October  9  that  Governor  Clinton  wrote  that  the  Poughkeepsie 
built  frigates  were  ordered  down  to  the  defense  of  the  chain. .  But 
they  were  badly  manned,  Clinton  said.  The  “Montgomery/’  which 
lay  near  the  chain,  was  set  afire  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy — she  had  neither  anchor  nor  cables  to  secure 
her;  the  “Congress”  went  aground  on  a  flat  near  Fort  Constitu¬ 
tion,  “and  suffered  the  same  fate,”  Clinton  wrote. 

Thereafter,  the  British  made  their  raid  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Kingston.  Clinton  complained  of  the  lack  of  “round  shott  for  our 
24  pounders”  to  bombard  the  little  fleet  which  so  successfully  pene¬ 
trated  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson,  as  far  as  the  Ulster 
County  city. 

During  this  period,  Mrs.  Clinton,  in  the  charge  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  Peter  Tappen,  was  taken  to  a  place  of  safety  in  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  northeast  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  this  chronicle  will  not  permit  a 
complete  account  of  the  place  in  Dutchess  history  of  General  Rich¬ 
ard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of  Quebec.  The  Revolutionary  War 
soldier  married  Janet  Livingston,  and  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
in  July,  1773,  the  couple  made  their  home  for  a  brief  period  on 
Rhinebeck  Flats,  on  the  property  of  Henry  Beekman,  grandfather 
of  the  bride.  This  outstanding  romance  of  the  period  was  a  short 
one,  for  Montgomery,  after  taking  command  of  the  expedition 
against  Canada,  was  killed  in  the  action  at  Quebec,  on  December 
31,  1775.  Mrs.  Livingston,  who  did  not  marry  again,  established 
“Montgomery  Place,”  one  of  the  country  seats  of  the  Hudson 
River,  above  Barrytown. 

Fishkill  played  an  important  role  in  the  Revolution.  Sessions 
of  the  New  York  Convention  were  held  there  at  intervals  during 
1776  and  1777,  with  the  final  one  adjourning  to  Kingston  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  of  the  latter  year.  During  the  period  of  July,  1775,  to 
March  5,  1777,  the  government  was  frequently  entrusted  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  at  intervals  during  the  trying  years  of 
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1 776-77  this  committee  met  at  Fishkill.  When  the  Convention 
first  met  in  Fishkill  it  occupied  the  Episcopal  Church;  later,  ses¬ 
sions  were  held  in  the  Dutch  Church.  Both  of  these  historic  build¬ 
ings  are  still  standing.  Nathaniel  Sackett,  native  of  Orange 
County,  became  a  resident  of  Fishkill  when  he  was  secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety. 

Poughkeepsie  was  taxed  to  accommodate  all  of  its  temporary 
residents  in  the  winter  of  1778-79.  A  regiment  of  the  Continental 
troops  was  ordered  quartered  here,  and  at  first  Governor  Clinton 
protested,  writing  to  General  Alexander  McDougall,  commander 
in  the  Highlands,  that  “this  little  town  is  already  so  full  of  Refu¬ 
gees  as  to  afford  but  very  Indifferent  Accommodation  for  the 
Members  of  the  Legislature.”  In  reply,  McDougall  wrote  of  dis¬ 
tressing  conditions  in  the  Highlands  and  said  that  two  regiments 
were  still  quartered  in  tents  at  Fishkill,  with  about  four  hundred 
men  in  hospitals  “and  all  much  pressed  for  subsistence.” 

Three  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  held  in  Poughkeepsie 
in  1778,  and  a  winter  session  of  1779.  Other  sessions  were  held  at 
Kingston  and  Albany  (for  the  first  time)  in  1779. 

A  session  was  held  at  the  Dutchess  County  seat  in  September 
and  October,  1780;  another  in  early  1781  in  Albany,  and  there¬ 
after,  until  the  end  of  the  war  the  Legislature  met  here.  The  State 
officers  were  said  to  have  remained  here;  and  also  the  Governor’s 
family,  even  though  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  held  elsewhere. 

With  relation  to  the  last  years  of  the  war,  the  Dutchess  Militia 
was  reported  ready  for  the  defense  of  the  Highlands.  The  British 
advanced  up  the  river  in  the  summer  of  1779,  and  fortified  Ver- 
planck’s  and  Stony  points.  Governor  Clinton  was  in  the  field  for 
a  time  and  reported  that  the  militia  of  Dutchess  behaved  “with 
alacrity  and  spirit  that  does  them  great  honor.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  during  this  same  summer 
that  beacons  were  constructed  on  the  mountains  south  of  Fishkill 
and  on  Storm  King  Mountain,  across  the  river,  to  warn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  beacon  fires  on  these  great  hills  were  lighted  during 
the  critical  year  of  1777. 

Some  local  historians  say  that  the  Legislature  was  in  session 
at  Poughkeepsie  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
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Yorktown  was  received.  Both  houses,  with  Governor  Clinton, 
were  said  to  have  repaired  to  the  Dutch  Church  to  offer  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  aft¬ 
erwards  president  of  Rutgers  College,  was  reported  in  charge  of 
the  service. 

As  has  been  indicated,  Dutchess  County  increased  in  popula¬ 
tion  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1771,  its 
population  was  22,404;  in  1786,  it  had  increased  to  32,636  inhabi¬ 
tants.  River  traffic  was  resumed,  and  Dutchess  farmers  were 
shipping  their  produce  to  New  York.  There  was  residential 
growth  in  Poughkeepsie.  The  county  gained  by  the  prestige  of 
accommodating  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

Among  the  individual  leaders  of  the  period  here  was  James 
Kent,  who  was  to  become  Chancellor  of  New  York,  and  the  first 
professor  of  law  at  Columbia  College.  Native  of  Putnam  County, 
Kent  came  to  Poughkeepsie  to  study  law  under  Egbert  Benson, 
then  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  New  York  bar.  Chancellor 
Kent’s  memoirs  tell  interestingly  of  his  youth  in  Poughkeepsie. 
Among  Kent’s  pupils  in  1788  was  Smith  Thompson,  of  Dutchess, 
who  was  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  the 
historic  session  of  the  Legislature  here  was  the  most  important 
post-Revolutionary  War  event  of  Dutchess  County.  All  of 
Dutchess’  delegates  to  the  famous  convention  were  concededly 
opponents  of  the  Constitution.  Some  historians  say,  however,  they 
may  have  been  so  classed  because  they  were  friends  and  close  asso¬ 
ciates  of  Governor  Clinton,  acknowledged  foe  of  the  centralized 
framework  for  the  national  government.  Melancthon  Smith, 
Zephaniah  Platt,  and  Gilbert  Livingston  were  the  Dutchess 
representatives. 

All  three  had  been  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and 
Smith  and  Platt  had  served  in  the  Continental  Congress.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Anti-Federalists  predominated  in  New  York’s  dele¬ 
gation.  When  the  convention  met  on  June  17,  1788,  however, 
eight  states  had  ratified,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  other  Fed¬ 
eralist  leaders  made  the  most  of  support  of  the  Constitution  from 
other  states  in  session  at  the  same  period.  Melancthon  Smith  was 
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described  as  the  “anti-champion”  in  the  debate,  one  news  writer 
characterizing  him  as  adding  the  “subtelty  of  Locke  to  the  candour 
of  Sydney.”  Poughkeepsians  went  to  hear  the  great  debate,  and  to 
listen  to  Hamilton,  called  the  “political  porcupine,  armed  at  all 
points.”  Hamilton  was  said  to  have  poured  out  a  “stream  of  elo¬ 
quence  deep  as  the  Ganges  and  irresistible  as  the  Gadaraqui.”  Sum¬ 
ming  up  on  the  principals  in  action,  Platt’s  “History  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie”  added  that  John  Jay’s  reasoning  was  reported  to  be  “as 
weighty  as  gold,  polished  as  silver,  and  strong  as  steel.”  Chancel¬ 
lor  Robert  Livingston  was  another  powerful  speaker  on  the  side  of 
the  Federalists.  The  Antis  described  the  Constitution  as  a  “tripal- 
headed  monster,”  and  urged  that  the  “dagger  of  ambition  is  now 
pointed  at  the  fair  bosom  of  liberty.” 

The  oratory  of  the  Federalists  was  beginning  to  count,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  news  arrived  that  Virginia  had  ratified  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Efiforts  of  the  Antis  were  thereafter  turned  toward  amend¬ 
ing  the  document,  and  Governor  Clinton  was  in  time  credited  with 
the  statesmanship  which  added  the  historic  Bill  of  Rights  to  the 
Constitution. 

Opponents  of  the  Constitution,  although  agreeing  to  ratifica¬ 
tion,  did  so  only  after  first  insisting  that  it  contain  amendments, 
and  finally,  with  the  mutual  understanding  that  such  amendments 
would  be  considered.  Not  long  thereafter,  or  at  the  first  Congress 
held  at  New  York  City  on  March  4,  1789,  there  were  proposed  ten 
articles  of  amendment,  and  these  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
required  number  of  states.  These  amendments  were  the  American 
“Bill  of  Rights,”  safeguarding  the  rights  of  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  other  safe¬ 
guards  of  person  and  property. 

These  bulwarks  of  personal  liberty  have  long  been  praised  as  of 
first  importance  in  the  preservation  of  the  American  form  of 
government. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  an  address  here  on  October 
13,  1937>  upon  the  dedication  of  Poughkeepsie’s  new  post  office,  and 
also  marking  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  community,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  insistence  upon  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  contain¬ 
ing  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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The  President  said  that  Poughkeepsie  played  a  “memorable” 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Nation.  Recall¬ 
ing  the  stirring  ratification  convention,  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared  that 
Dutchess  County  members  of  the  convention  turned  the  tide  for 
the  Constitution  “only  after  it  had  been  assured  there  would  be  a 
Bill  of  Rights.” 

“It  was  right,”  the  President  declared,  “that  they  should  hold 
out  for  a  Bill  of  Rights,  because  from  this  we  have  our  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  religion.” 

President  Roosevelt’s  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  convention  was  the  high  point  of  a  short  speech,  and 
one  of  several  he  has  made  to  his  Dutchess  County  neighbors  since 
he  first  became  the  Nation’s  Chief  Executive. 

Having  always  been  actively  interested  in  local  history,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundred  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  celebration,  traced  some  high .  points  in  Poughkeepsie’s 
development.  The  county  seat,  he  said,  experienced  a  boom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about  through  its  rich 
farm  harvest  and  the  building  of  the  railroads  and  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  railroad  bridge.  He  said  he  always  felt  a  “close  bond”  with 
Poughkeepsie  and  the  county,  and  on  this  occasion,  as  in  numerous 
other  local  appearances,  emphasized  his  desire  to  return  to  the 
home  county  as  often  as  possible. 

Other  speakers  at  the  post  office  dedication  included  the  late 
Mayor  George  V.  L.  Spratt,  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  President 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  of  Vassar  College. 

The  Civil  War 

Dutchess  County’s  response  to  the  first  call  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln  for  volunteers  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was  prompt 
and  marked  generally  in  the  county  by  a  rush  of  enlistments.  More 
than  one  thousand  men  were  said  to  have  answered  the  early  calls. 

In  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  same  day  of  the  President’s  call,  April 
15,  1861,  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  a  nephew  of  the  founder  of  Vassar 
College,  offered  his  sailing  schooner,  “Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,”  to 
the  government  and  on  the  following  day,  Messrs.  W.  W.  and  J. 
Reynolds  turned  over  their  steamer  “Reliance”  to  the  navy.  These 
and  the  steamboats  “Dutchess”  and  “Sherman,”  which  were  sold 
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to  the  government,  were  put  to  use  in  the  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union. 

The  scope  of  this  history  does  not  permit  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  regiments  and  other  military  units  in  which  Dutchess 
County  men  had  their  part.  There  were  numerous  volunteer  com¬ 
panies  in  the  local  area;  many  of  the  men  enlisted  in  regiments 
outside  the  county;  but  the  response  was  general  within  a  few  days 
after  the  issuance  of  the  first  call  for  troops. 

Many  of  the  first  recruits  joined  the  20th  Regiment,  which  was 
raised  at  Kingston;  Company  A  of  this  regiment,  with  Captain 
James  Smith  in  command,  was  formed  in  Poughkeepsie. 

Theodore  Van  Kleeck  was  sergeant  major,  and  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Tuthill,  an  assistant  surgeon,  in  this  regiment.  Company  E,  of 
the  30th  Regiment,  was  raised  here,  and  was  in  the  command  of 
Captain  Harrison  Holliday,  who  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run.  This  regiment  was  in  action  on  eleven  battlefields. 
Captain  Arthur  Wilkinson  headed  Company  I  of  the  74th  Regi¬ 
ment.  Fifty-five  men,  largely  from  the  interior  of  the  county, 
joined  a  cavalry  unit,  with  Edward  Titus,  of  the  town  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  charge  of  the  enlistments.  This  group  joined  the  Ira 
Harris  Guard  in  New  York.  Stanford,  Pine  Plains  and  Clinton 
sent  nearly  an  entire  company  of  the  “Washington  Greys,”  which 
joined  the  47th  Regiment  in  New  York.  In  Poughkeepsie,  again, 
twenty-eight  men  were  recruited  for  tfie  Morgan  Rifles,  made  up 
mostly  of  Germans.  William  H.  Wheeler  enlisted  some  thirty  men 
for  Captain  Cromwell’s  Company,  1st  New  York  State  Cavalry. 

In  1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  an  additional  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  William  Kelly,  who  maintained  one  of 
the  country  seats  at  Rhinebeck,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a-  dis¬ 
trict  committee  to  raise  a  regiment.  More  than  one  thousand  men 
were  thus  called  into  service  at  Camp  Kelly  at  Hudson,  and  the 
organization  of  the  128th  Regiment  was  completed.  Officers  from 
Dutchess  in  this  regiment  included:  Colonel  James  Smith,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  Quartermaster  Alexander  Annan,  Fishkill;  First  Assist¬ 
ant  Surgeon  C.  H.  Andrus,  Poughkeepsie;  Commissary  Sergeant 
E.  Augustus  Brett,  Fishkill;  Quartermaster  Sergeant  George  S. 
Drake,  Amenia;  Ordnance  Sergeant  John  Matthews,  Jr.,  Mat- 
teawan;  Color  Sergeant  James  M.  Bradley,  Rhinebeck.  Com- 
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panies  B,  C,  D,  F,  H,  and  I  were  formed  in  Dutchess.  This  regi¬ 
ment  was  engaged  in  important  movements,  including  those  of 
Louisiana,  under  General  Sherman,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
under  Sheridan.  The  128th  lost  nearly  half  of  its  993  men. 

Dutchess  County’s  own  regiment,  the  150th,  was  formed  with 
the  object  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  draft.  John  H.  Ketcham, 
of  the  town  of  Dover,  who  became  a  member  of  Congress,  was 
selected  as  colonel  of  the  150th.  Other  officers  were  Major 
Alfred  B.  Smith,  Quartermaster  George  R.  Gaylord,  and  Adju¬ 
tant  William  Thompson.  The  regimental  camp  was  located  in 
Poughkeepsie. 

The  1 50th  Regiment  took  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  suffering  severe  casualties.  Colonel  Ketcham’s  regiment 
joined  in  the  notable  “March  to  the  Sea”  with  General  Sherman. 
Near  Savannah,  Ketcham  was  wounded,  and  was  unable  there¬ 
after  to  resume  command  in  the  active  campaign.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  by  brevet  and  later  to  major 
general.  Thereafter,  while  on  duty  at  Atlanta,  he  received  the 
nomination  for  member  of  Congress  from  his  home  district  and 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  forty-seven  members  of  this  Dutchess  County  regiment 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  service  were : 

Company  A — John  Van  Alstyne,  Charles  Howgate,  Levis 
Rust,  John  P.  Wing,  Henry  L.  Stone,  Henry  C.  Winans,  First 
Lieutenant  Henry  Gridley,  John  Hart,  Willis  D.  Chamberlain, 
John  Cass. 

Company  B — Stephen  Simmons,  Folsom  Richardson,  James 
W.  Chambers,  William  J.  Wallin. 

Company  C — Tallmadge  Wood,  George  Lovelace,  Henry  W. 
Story,  William  A.  Palmatier. 

Company  D — Daniel  Glancey,  James  Todd. 

Company  E — Judd  Murphy,  James  Elliott,  Samuel  Myers, 
Isaac  I.  Blauvelt,  John  Sweetman,  James  E.  Davidson,  Bernard 
Connolly. 

Company  F — John  E.  Odell,  Isaac  Smith,  Henry  Sigler,  Cor¬ 
nelius  G.  Sparks,  Nathan  C.  Hedden,  John  E.  Pultz,  John  Simon. 

Company  G — B.  C.  Burnett,  Thomas  Burnett,  James  Horton, 
Thomas  W.  Wright,  Benjamin  A.  Harp. 
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Company  H — John  Grad,  Noah  Wixon. 

Company  I — Henry  Barnes,  Charles  LeClaire,  William  R. 
Phelps,  Henry  Dykeman,  First  Lieutenant  David  B.  Sleight. 

Company  K — Richard  Hyde. 

Another  district  regiment,  the  167th,  was  formed,  with  Judge 
Homer  A.  Nelson  appointed  as  its  colonel;  Arthur  Wilkinson, 
military  instructor,  and  Mark  D.  Wilber,  as  quartermaster.  This 
regiment  was  not  completed  however ;  while  it  was  under  forma¬ 
tion,  Judge  Nelson  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress  and 
resigned  from  his  military  post.  Most  of  the  men  enlisted  in  the 
159th  Regiment.  John  W.  Shields  became  first  lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  I  of  the  regiment,  about  half  of  the  company  having  been 
raised  in  Poughkeepsie. 

On  March  3,  1863,  Congress  ordered  a  draft,  and  execution 
of  the  law  was  placed  in  a  selective  service  organization  with  a 
provost  marshal  general  and  a  provost  marshal  in  each  Congres¬ 
sional  District.  Isaac  Platt  was  named  provost  marshal  of 
the  Twelfth  District.  Enrolling  officers  appointed  in  Dutchess 
included :  William  T.  Ingersoll,  Amenia ;  Philo  Baker,  Beekman ; 
Edgar  Knapp,  Clinton;  Edgar  Vincent,  Dover;  David  C.  Griffin, 
East  Fishkill;  Edward  M.  Goring,  Fishkill;  Walter  C.  Allen, 
Hyde  Park;  Daniel  W.  Odell,  La  Grange;  Philip  H.  Traver, 
Milan;  William  H.  Creed,  Northeast;  Harman  Ferris,  Pawling; 
Nehemiah  J.  Boyce,  Pine  Plains;  Elias  DeGarmo,  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley;  William  Pinckney,  Poughkeepsie;  William  Graham,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  Herman  Ostrom,  Rhinebeck;  Philip  H.  Lasher,  Red 
Hook;  Alfred  R,  Vail,  Stanford;  Philip  Bennett,  Union  Vale; 
Isaac  Sisson,  Washington. 

The  draft  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  September  7,  with  a 
quota  of  2,013  for  the  district,  divided  as  follows:  Dutchess, 
1,202;  Columbia,  81 1.  Fifty  per  cent,  was  added  against  exemp¬ 
tions,  making  a  total  of  3,010  to  be  drafted,  of  which  Dutchess’ 
share  was  1,781. 

This  first  general  draft  failed  to  supply  the  men  expected  of  it, 
and  another  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  was  issued  in 
October,  1863.  Efforts  were  then  concentrated  on  securing  the 
needed  men  without  recourse  to  the  draft.  In  December,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  voted  to  tax  the  county  $250,000  for  a 
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bounty  fund,  and  to  pay  each  volunteer  for  service  $300  as  a 
bounty.  United  national,  state  and  county  bounties  amounted  to 
$690  to  each  new  recruit  and  $865  to  each  veteran. 

Dutchess  County’s  expense  in  bounty  loans  and  related  dis¬ 
bursements  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  $363,128.74.  Various 
accounts  making  up  this  total  were  reported  as  follows :  $300  to 
each  of  830  men  under  call  of  July  18,  1864,  making  a  total  of 
$249,000,  plus  expense  of  recruiting,  $4,500;  incidental  expenses, 
$6,012.94,  making  a  total  of  $259,512.94  under  the  first  call. 
Under  the  second  call,  bounty  of  $300  to  each  of  181  men,  $54,300; 
$300  paid  to  the  government  for  each  of  136  drafted  men,  $40,800; 
premium  of  $25  paid  to  19  drafted  men  who  furnished  substitutes, 
$475;  recruiting,  $3,900;  incidentals,  including  interest,  printing, 
$4,140.80;  grand  total,  $363,128.74. 

During  the  war,  Poughkeepsie  sold  bonds  amounting  to  $284,- 
100  to  pay  bounties,  and  raised  an  additional  $10,000  for  the  relief 
of  soldiers’  families. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  was  the  1944  reminder  from 
Dutchess  County’s  own  Governor  Dewey  that  Poughkeepsie  is  still 
burdened  with  a  part  of  the  Civil  War  bounty  loan  bonds.  Shortly 
before  announcing  his  program  for  the  temporary  financial  relief 
of  cities  of  New  York  State,  which  will  allow  Poughkeepsie  unex¬ 
pected  revenue  of  $70,000  from  the  State  to  pay  off  municipal 
debt,  the  Governor  observed  in  one  of  his  messages  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  that  one  important  city — he  meant  Poughkeepsie — hadn’t 
yet  paid  off  all  of  its  bounty  loans.  The  last  maturities  of  the 
Civil  War  loans  fall  in  1944  and  1955;  these  represented  refunds 
of  maturing  bonds  back  in  1914-15.  Under  the  new  State  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  State  Comptroller  rules  on  how  much — if  any — bond 
refunding  a  municipality  of  New  York  State  can  order. 

First  World  War 

While  the  First  World  War  seems  dwarfed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  of  the  present  world  conflict,  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  call  for  men  and  materials  from  Dutchess  County  was  much 
the  same.  This  outline  will  concern  itself  with  the  efforts  of  those 
on  the  home  front. 

A  list  will  follow  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  War  of 
1917-18.  As  nearly  as  can  be  said  from  available  sources  of  inf  or- 
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mation,  about  125  persons  were  killed  in  action  or  died  while  or 
after  being  in  service.  About  three  thousand  five  hundred  men 
were  enlisted  or  drafted  for  military  service  from  Dutchess,  some 
one  thousand  two  hundred  of  these  having  been  residents  of 
Poughkeepsie. 

By  comparison,  close  to  five  thousand  persons  are  estimated 
to  have  enlisted  or  been  drafted  for  service  in  the  present  war 
from  Poughkeepsie  alone.  Probably  another  seven  thousand  per¬ 
sons  from  other  parts  of  the  county  are  with  the  armed  forces. 

Dutchess  County  formed  a  defense  council,  which  was  headed 
by  the  late  Colonel  Archibald  Rogers,  of  Hyde  Park.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  included  Frederick  N.  Morgan,  the  retired 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  also 
headed  the  Liberty  Loan  and  Victory  Loan  drives  of  the  last  war 
period.  The  late  State  Senator  J.  Griswold  Webb,  who  was  also 
county  fuel  administrator,  was  a  member  of  the  council,  as  were 
Esther  M.  Jones,  the  late  John  J.  Mylod,  attorney;  the  late  Dr. 
Grace  N.  Kimball,  the  late  John  A.  Hanna,  of  Dover  Plains,  and 
the  late  George  A.  Coleman,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  late  Mayor  Wilbur  was  head  of  the  local  draft  board. 
Serving  with  him  were:  Dr.  John  S.  Wilson,  now  chairman  of 
one  of  the  Poughkeepsie  present-day  selective  service  boards ;  the 
late  Albert  Simpson,  and  for  a  time,  the  late  Dr.  John  A.  Card, 
who  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Wilson,  after  he  joined  the  military. 

Approximately  $18,000,000  was  subscribed  in  the  four  Liberty 
Loan  drives  of  1917  and  1918  and  in  the  Victory  Loan  campaign 
of  1919.  The  approximate  $12,500,000  raised  in  the  Liberty  Loan 
efforts  was  capped  by  subscriptions  totaling  $5,420,000  in  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Loan  drive,  the  county  exceeding  its  quota  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  by  twenty-six  per  cent. 

The  county  donated  approximately  $150,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  another  $30,000  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  War  Fund. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  workers  were  active  in  the  Liberty 
and  Victory  Loan  campaigns,  including  all  the  leading  bankers  of 
the  county.  Prominent  in  the  work  in  Poughkeepsie,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  were :  W.  A.  Adriance,  of  the  Poughkeepsie  fam¬ 
ily  of  Adriances;  the  Rev.  John  McNab,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church;  Sylvester  R.  Shears,  Poughkeepsie’s  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  the  time ;  Alexander  C.  Dow,  attorney,  who 
has  been  active  in  the  present  War  Loan  drives ;  the  late  Mayors 
Daniel  W.  Wilbur  and  Ralph  F.  Butts,  and  also  the  late  Mayor 
William  H.  Frank,  after  he  had  retired  as  mayor. 

Among  persons  active  in  the  Victory  Loan  campaign  of  1919 
were  the  following:  William  DeGarmo  Smith,  J.  E.  Andrews, 
John  Adriance,  John  F.  Barringer,  James  Beatty,  Harry  S.  Bock, 
George  C.  Boyd,  J.  W.  Brown,  George  D.  Campbell,  Edward  F. 
Cary,  George  W.  Clark,  Elmer  J.  Conklin,  Richard  J.  Corbally, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Courtney,  John  H.  Cusack,  E.  T.  Dameron,  Mildred 
Deyo,  John  Deyo,  Charles  Effron,  E.  J.  Eggleston,  William  H. 
Frknk,  William  H.  Frank,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Frost,  Clement  C.  Gaines, 
Elmer  Gildersleeve,  E.  V.  Grant,  William  Haight,  Lewis  F.  Hicks, 
George  Horton,  James  A.  Kerr,  William  Knauss,  Carl  Lang,  Pat¬ 
rick  W.  Limner,  Bessie  Livingston,  A.  P.  Luhrs,  George  J.  Lumb, 
Pasquale  Martell,  Patrick  A.  McGowan,  the  Rev.  John  McNab, 
Charles  S.  Mitchell,  John  J.  Mylod,  A.  M.  Nathan,  E.  A.  Nelson, 
Joseph  D.  Quinn,  Paul  F.  Reynolds,  Albert  C.  Rust,  W.  Arthur 
Saltford,  Joseph  Samuels,  Herrman  A.  Schatz,  A.  A.  Schoon- 
maker,  Patrick  J.  Smith,  Peter  J.  Tennis,  John  T.  Wiggers,  Daniel 
W.  Wilbur,  Adam  Winter,  J.  M.  Van  Wagenen,  and  Daniel  Weed. 

The  Victory  Loan  drive  demonstrated  how  Poughkeepsie  and 
Dutchess  County  rallied  to  the  call  for  a  quota  of  $4,372,900  from 
Dutchess  as  a  whole.  As  in  the  four  Liberty  Loan  drives  of  1917 
and  1918,  Dutchess  topped  the  assigned  quota.  According  to  the 
May  13,  1919,  report,  a  total  of  $5,420,100  was  raised.  Pough¬ 
keepsie  alone  raised  $3,364,300,  its  quota  having  been  $2,893,700. 

The  final  Victory  Loan  report  showed  how  other  communities 
in  the  county  met  and  exceeded  their  quotas.  The  results,  with 
amount  of  quota  and  subscriptions,  are  detailed  as  follows : 
Amenia,  quota,  $94,600,  subscription,  $124,000;  Beacon,  $467,- 
400  and  $600,000 ;  Dover,  $70,600  and  $78,550;  Millbrook,  $144,- 
700  and  $250,750 ;  Hyde  Park,  $185,000  and  $219,000;  Millerton, 
$76,300  and  $145,000;  Pine  Plains,  $62,900  and  $100,200;  Red 
Hook,  $85,300  and  $124,200;  Rhinebeck,  $185,100  and  $279,000; 
Wappinger,  $88,700  and  $200,000;  Fishkill,  $50,500  and  $60,000. 

N.  Harold  Cottam,  of  Wappingers  Falls,  who  was  one  of  the 
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leading  horticulturists  of  the  county,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Food  Production  and  Conservation  for  the  county. 

Major  George  B.  Waterman,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who,  as  retired 
personnel  director  of  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company,  is  now 
serving  the  home  front  on  one  of  the  local  draft  boards  and  on  the 
rationing  board,  was  major  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  ist  Infantry, 
New  York  National  Guard  in  the  last  war.  Edward  T.  Moore  was 
adjutant  and  Charles  W.  Hedges  was  quartermaster.  Captain  C. 
Allen  Baker  was  head  of  Company  C,  and  the  present  New  York 
National  Guard  Major  Arthur  S.  Murray  was  captain  of  Company 
F ;  Company  G,  of  Pine  Plains  and  Millerton,  was  headed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Novak.  Company  H,  across  the  river  at  Marlborough 
and  Milton,  which  was  also  under  Major  Waterman’s  command, 
was  headed  by  Captain  K.  V.  Dahlgreen.  Other  officers  in  the 
Dutchess  County  New  York  Guard  companies  included  the  late 
Judge  C.  W.  H.  Arnold,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  Company  E;  his 
late  brother,  Harry  Arnold,  who  was  lieutenant  of  Company  F; 
and  Captain  G.  L.  Williams,  of  the  Hyde  Park  Home  Defense 
Company. 

Thousands  became  ill  with  the  Spanish  influenza  in  Dutchess 
County  in  the  epidemic  of  1918.  With  Germany  about  to  capitu¬ 
late,  it  was  on  September  23,  that  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
about  one  hundred  cases  of  Spanish  influenza  here.  Dr.  Helen  L. 
Palliser,  former  city  schools  physician,  was  then  health  officer  of 
Poughkeepsie.  Dr.  James  E.  McCambridge,  now  president  of  the 
board  of  education,  was  active  in  the  investigation  which  brought 
about  emergency  measures  here. 

The  Red  Cross  had  received  a  call  for  ten  thousand  contagious 
ward  masks  to  be  completed  immediately  for  use  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  army  camps.  While  this  project  was  being 
pushed  to  completion,  the  city’s  two  hospitals  were  filling  up  with 
patients.  The  city  of  Poughkeepsie  had  begun  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  to  cope  with  the  “flu”  here.  The  Dutchess  County  Defense 
Council  turned  over  two  hundred  cots  to  be  used  in  emergency 
hospitals.  Dr.  McCambridge  was  head  of  a  committee  of  the 
board  of  health  which  provided  for  extra  beds  at  the  City  Home 
Infirmary.  A  second  hospital  was  established  in  the  Margaret 
Chapel  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  a  third  at  the  Masonic 
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Temple,  and  Trinity  Methodist  Church  and  St.  Peter’s  Parochial 
School  quarters  were  offered  for  use. 

The  peril  increased  and  Poughkeepsie  residents  were  reported 
dying  by  the  dozens.  It  was  said  that  some  ten  thousand  people  in 
the  Dutchess  County  area  were  stricken.  The  newspapers  did  not 
tabulate  the  deaths,  but  a  recent  count  provided  by  Ellen  M.  Cook, 
registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Health, 
showed  that  approximately  220  local  persons  died  of  the  disease. 

Churches  were  closed,  and  the  residents  adopted  a  suggestion 
that  they  worship  in  their  own  homes.  Among  the  volunteer 
workers,  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Cummins,  rector  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  who  today  continues  in  that  pastorate,  and  Mrs.  Cummins, 
did  an  outstanding  piece  of  work.  Mrs.  Cummins  drove  a  Red 
Cross  ambulance  day  and  night  and  Dr.  Cummins  was  a  stretcher 
bearer.  Charles  Morschauser,  attorney,  transported  nurses  back 
and  forth  to  their  night  services  at  Masonic  Temple.  John  P. 
Adriance  was  active  in  messenger  service.  John  M.  Ganzer  was 
one  of  the  night  ambulance  drivers,  Morton  Atwater  another. 
Herman  C.  Luck,  Dr.  Cummins  and  William  C.  Mattern  formed 
a  squad  in  charge  of  the  St.  Francis’  Hospital  ambulance  to  relieve 
Mrs.  Cummins,  who  had  been  handling  the  assignment  alone.  The 
Rev.  D.  Holdson  Lewis  served  as  one  of  the  night  nurses  at  the 
Congregational  Church  hospital. 

To  provide  food  to  families  stricken  with  the  malady,  the 
Women’s  City  Club  set  up  a  central  kitchen  at  290  Mill  Street,  an 
apartment  which  was  donated  by  Emily  Warring,  with  Mrs.  Guy 
C.  Bowen,  Mrs.  John  H.  Keston  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bums  in  charge. 
Mrs.  Frank  Myers  volunteered  to  deliver  meals  to  the  families  in 
distress. 

Among  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  service  combating  the 
influenza  epidemic  were :  Mrs.  William  C.  Mattern,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  health,  and  Frances  Loretta  Irenita  Shea,  who  was 
secretary  to  Superintendent  Ryon,  of  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital.  Miss  Shea,  whose  sister,  Mary  T.  Shea,  is  a  member 
of  the  nursing  staff  of  the  present  board  of  health,  had  given  her 
vacation  time  from  the  Hudson  River  Hospital  to  work  with  the 
volunteers  in  fighting  the  epidemic.  A  memorial  plaque  at  the 
board  of  health  office  said  of  their  service :  “Devoted  to  humanity 
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in  caring  for  the  afflicted  in  the  epidemic  of  October,  1918,  they 
sacrificed  their  lives.” 

A  list  of  the  Dutchess  County  men  who  were  killed  in  action 
or  died  as  a  result  of  the  First  World  War  was  compiled  by  the  late 
Reuben  P.  Van  Vlack,  himself  a  veteran  of  that  war,  and  including 
the  official  record  of  Brigadier  General  J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  adjutant 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Van  Vlack,  who  was  State 
historian  of  the  American  Legion,  made  a  report  on  the  First 
World  War  honor  roll  at  an  Armistice  Day  celebration  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1926,  as  follows: 

Poughkeepsie  First  World  War  Roll 

Private  Kapriel  D.  Bedrosian,  Private  Antonio  Bernazzo,  Pri¬ 
vate  Leon  Bishop,  Private  Raymond  Bogart,  Sergeant  Leo  A. 
Brock,  First  Lieutenant  Storrs  W.  Butler,  Private  Charles  W. 
Byrne,  Private  Luigi  Collelo,  Private  Henry  E.  Diehl,  Private 
John  Dugan,  Private  Arthur  F.  Gill,  Private  William  Gassoo,  Cor¬ 
poral  Ernest  E.  Haight,  Sergeant  William  L.  Johnson,  Private 
Simon  R.  Kludjian,  Corporal  William  J.  Lane,  Private  Clayton 
Roy  Lawrence,  Private  Chester  C.  Minard,  Judson  Moshier,  cook; 
Lieutenant  Michael  W.  Neary,  Second  Lieutenant  Albert  J.  Orn- 
steen,  Private  Baleslow  Potosky,  Private  John  P.  Reavey,  Private 
First  Class  Charles  L.  Rieker,  Private  First  Class  John  E.  Seaman, 
Private  First  Class  Oscar  Joseph  Seifts,  Private  Martin  E.  Sheedy, 
Private  Joseph  Stefanski,  First  Lieutenant  Alvin  H.  Treadwell, 
Private  Isaac  Tuttle,  Captain  Herrman  H.  Vail,  Private  Wardell  C. 
Van  Tassell,  Sergeant  Harry  Vergoes,  Mechanic  Frank  W.  E. 
Weed,  Private  Paul  W.  Whelpley,  Private  John  M.  Young,  Pri¬ 
vate  First  Class  Joseph  Young. 

Also,  Lieutenant  Edward  J.  Wolff,  Jr.,  Private  Samuel  J. 
Palmer,  Second  Lieutenant  R.  Stanley  Young,  Machinist’s  Mate 
Nelson  Albertson,  Seaman  August  Madlinger,  Seaman  Jerry  Sher¬ 
man,  Seaman  Edward  Anthony  Stokes,  Seaman  Joseph  Wirhow- 
sky,  Private  William  E.  Meibaum,  Floyd  Erts,  William  Gregory, 
First  Lieutenant  George  William  Lasch,  Ebenezer  Bull,  Howard 
Charles  Fitchett,  Russell  Slocum,  Duncan  L.  Moore,  Michael  Mar- 
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tell,  George  H.  Dingee,  Alonzo  D.  Allen,  Elijah  Booth,  and  John 

F.  Slavik. 

One  woman,  Anna  M.  Maher,  was  included  on  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  honor  roll. 

The  soldier  dead  listed  from  other  parts  of  the  county  were : 
Private  George  Henry  Adams,  Pleasant  Valley;  Private  Benja¬ 
min  Braddock,  Salt  Point;  Corporal  Charles  Brizzie,  Red  Hook; 
Private  John  Bump,  Beacon;  Corporal  Thomas  B.  Carroll,  Beacon; 
Corporal  David  B.  Clark,  Red  Hook;  Private  Richard  M.  Coons, 
Red  Hook;  Private  Frank  Cramade,  Beacon;  Private  James  J. 
Cruse,  Wappingers  Falls;  Private  Roy  T.  Crusius,  Rhinebeck; 
Private  Oscar  W.  Cummings,  Oak  Summit;  Private  First  Class 
Herman  G.  Deicke,  Beacon;  Corporal  George  Delahay,  Beacon; 
Private  First  Class  George  H.  Deveson,  Beacon;  George  Dillin- 
ger,  Bangall;  James  Donnelly,  Millbrook;  Private  Edwin  B. 
Dykeman,  Moore’s  Mills;  Private  Frederick  P.  Eaton,  Arlington; 
Private  George  A.  Evans,  Millerton;  Private  First  Class  Peter 
Farnelli,  Pine  Plains ;  Private  First  Class  Russell  G.  Fulton,  Pri¬ 
vate  Frederick  F.  Garrison,  Beacon;  Private  John  M.  Goring,  Jr., 
Wappingers  Falls;  Private  Harry  Greenhalgh,  Millbrook;  Pri¬ 
vate  Harry  Haddon,  Millbrook;  Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  G. 
Haen,  Rhinebeck;  Sergeant  Frederick  Harris,  Beacon;  Private 
First  Class  Newberry  Holbrook,  Hopewell  Junction. 

Also,  Private  Alfred  W.  Lane,  Rhinebeck ;  Private  Oscar  Lee, 
Millbrook;  Private  Clyde  E.  Levy,  Jackson  Corners;  Private  Ber¬ 
tram  E.  Lown,  Red  Hook;  Private  William  R.  McKeown,  Hope- 
well  Junction;  Private  Raymond  Richard  Maguire,  Hopewell 
Junction;  Private  First  Class  Arthur  John  Mangin,  Millbrook; 
Private  Arthur  Martin,  Pleasant  Valley;  Private  Arthur  Merritt, 
Amenia;  Sergeant  Francis  J.  Murphy,  Beacon;  Private  Jerry 
Pannozzo,  Millbrook;  Private  First  Class  Pasquale  Papa,  Mill¬ 
brook;  Corporal  Charles  A.  Parker,  Millbrook;  Private  Stanley 

G.  Petsel,  Red  Hook ;  Corporal  Guy  Pindar,  Rhinecliff ;  Private 
First  Class  Harry  A.  Rhynders,  Red  Hook;  Private  Robert  Rif- 
enberg,  Pine  Plains;  Corporal  Austin  T.  Robinson,  Beacon;  Pri¬ 
vate  First  Class  Pasquale  Salese,  Beacon ;  Second  Lieutenant 
Edwin  E.  Schreiber,  Hopewell  Junction;  Private  Thomas  Sheehy, 
Amenia;  Robert  E.  Shook,  Verbank;  Private  Jesse  Slater,  Glen- 
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ham;  Private  John  K.  Smith,  Madalin;  George  Stafford,  Beacon; 
Second  Lieutenant  Donald  P.  Strahan,  Wappingers  Falls;  Private 
Harry  L.  Tanner,  Pawling;  Private  Clifford  Thorp,  Dover  Plains; 
Private  Charles  W.  Tinkler,  Millerton;  Private  First  Class  James 
J.  Tomlins,  Beacon;  Private  Charles  E.  Vail,  Stanfordville;  Pri¬ 
vate  Frank  H.  Van  Houten,  Jr.,  Beacon;  Private  William  T. 
White,  Staatsburg;  Private  First  Class  William  Wicker,  Hyde 
Park;  Private  Edward  F.  Wilson,  Wappingers  Falls;  Private 
William  J.  Wilson,  Beacon;  Private  First  Class  Harold  Wyman, 
Dover  Plains;  ^nd  Henry  Melvin  Bathrich,  United  States  Navy, 
Mount  Ross. 

Second  World  War 

With  more  than  two  years  having  passed  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
Dutchess  County  is  backing  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  forces  with  fighting  men  on  the  far  flung  fronts  of  the  Allied 
Nations.  Close  to  ten  thousand  men  of  Dutchess  have  enlisted  or 
been  called  in  the  draft,  and  at  least  another  two  thousand  men 
and  women  are  believed  to  have  enlisted  in  various  branches  of  the 
armed  forces. 

A  recent  tabulation  showed  that  seventy-seven  men  of  Dutchess, 
thirty-seven  of  them  of  Poughkeepsie,  died  while  in  military  serv¬ 
ice  since  the  start  of  the  war.  Added  to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  are  thirty-one  listed  as  either  missing  in  action  or  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy.  It  appears  certain  that  a  considerablr 
number  of  those  listed  as  missing  are  dead,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
tabulation  the  War  Department  and  other  official  sources  leave  the 
status  of  the  men  as  shown  in  the  roll  which  follows  in  this  war 
record. 

Another  section  of  this  history  details  the  rise  of  war  pro¬ 
duction  at  Poughkeepsie,  Beacon  and  other  industrial  war  centers 
of  the  county.  Employment  in  the  war  factories  has  doubled,  in 
some  instances  tripled,  in  total  personnel  by  comparison  with  the 
pre-war  years.  Several  Dutchess  County  war  plants  have  been 
awarded  the  Army-Navy  “E”  pennants  for  their  outstanding 
achievement  in  backing  the  attack  with  materials  of  war.  This 
brief  account  of  the  home  front  activities  to  date  will  also  outline 
highlights  of  Dutchess’  response  to  the  call  for  war  loans,  and 
note  the  progress  of  other  activities  in  the  county. 
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The  Honor  Roll 

Poughkeepsie  men  who  have  have  died  in  service  in  the  Second 
World  War  up  to  March  i,  1944,  are:  Floyd  M.  Alexander, 
United  States  Army;  Private  Thomas  Aposporos,  Private  First 
Class  Charles  A.  Beatty,  John  Bloomer  or  John  Wisnewski,  United 
States  Army ;  Gerald  N.  Butland,  United  States  Marines ;  Private 
James  T.  Conner,  Private  Cortland  H.  Coutant,  Captain  Edgar 
H.  Dale,  George  Harry  Davis,  United  States  Navy;  Benjamin 
Anthony  DeCorcia,  United  States  Army;  First  Lieutenant  John 
Joseph  Doerr,  United  States  Army  ;  Army  Air  Cadet  William  J. 
Donavan,  Private  Clifford  Andrew  Dooris,  Private  William  L. 
Douglas,  Lieutenant  Forrest  H.  Edson,  Corporal  Frank  Fimbel, 
Robert  Joseph  Flannery,  United  States  Navy;  Ensign  S.  Gardner, 
Colonel  G.  Arthur  Hadsell,  Private  First  Class  James  B.  Johnson, 
Private  Albert  Kozlowski,  Private  First  Class  Clifford  A.  Leme- 
rond,  Anthony  Ligammari,  United  States  Navy;  Robert  Meg- 
laughlin,  Private  John  F.  Mosher,  Frank  Muldowney,  Lieutenant 
Richard  E.  Nickerson,  Private  First  Class  Joseph  W.  Ostrom, 
Private  First  Class  Bernard  Robert  Petrie,  Sergeant  John  E. 
Quinn,  Private  John  J.  Ritz,  Jr.,  Sergeant  Raymond  Schmitz, 
Corporal  John  W.  Shea,  Lieutenant  August  Julius  Siko,  Private 
First  Class  Frank  T.  Toner,  Private  First  Class  Benjamin  Valk, 
Irving  Zinn,  United  States  Army. 

Others  of  Dutchess  County  who  have  died  in  service  during 
the  same  period  include:  Ensign  Carl  Bialek,  New  Hackensack; 
George  Boshart,  United  States  Navy,  Overocker  Road,  town  of 
Poughkeepsie;  Ralph  Burgio,  Van  Wagner  Road,  town  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  Ludwig  Grimm,  42  LaGrange  Avenue,  town  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ;  George  H.  Lauster,  Red  Oaks  Mill,  town  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie;  Austin  E.  O’Toole,  United  States  Army,  Fairview,  town  of 
Poughkeepsie;  Francis  Pike,  Vassar  Road,  town  of  Poughkeepsie; 
Private  Chester  Rose,  Rochdale  Road,  town  of  Poughkeepsie;  Pri¬ 
vate  First  Class  Eduard  F.  Schmidt,  19  Lake  Street,  town  of 
Poughkeepsie;  Private  Frederick  Sweikart,  309  Fairview  Avenue, 
town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Sergeant  Joseph  B.  Audia,  Millbrook;  Private  First  Class 
Charles  P.  Bacon,  Hopewell  Junction;  Arthur  Baxter,  United 
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States  Navy,  Beacon;  Joseph  A.  Brammer,  Pleasant  Valley;  Alex¬ 
ander  Stephen  Brault,  Pine  Plains;  Paul  Burke,  United  States 
Army,  Wappingers  Falls;  Ensign  Alexander  Butsko,  Wappingers 
Falls;  Private  James  Curlew,  Clinton  Hollow,  town  of  Clinton; 
Stephen  DeMaroney,  United  States  Army,  Verbank;  Lieutenant 
Ralph  L.  Drogula,  Barrytown;  Sergeant  John  R.  Gemmel,  Rhine- 
beck;  Lieutenant  Fred  Habian,  formerly  of  Beacon;  Sergeant 
John  Herles,  New  Hamburg;  Private  Martin  H.  Hadden,  Wap¬ 
pingers  Falls;  Lieutenant  Henry  Idema,  Beacon;  Private  Harry 
D.  Jaynes,  Coleman’s  Station,  town  of  Northeast;  First  Sergeant 
Albert  A.  Knight,  Beacon;  Corporal  Donald  E.  Lister,  Hyde 
Park;  Coxswain  Peter  Menger,  Beacon;  Lieutenant  James  T. 
Miller,  Millerton ;  William  T.  Morrison,  Army  Air  Corps,  Amenia ; 
George  F.  Murch,  United  States  Army,  Rhinebeck;  Private  First 
Class  Anthony  Ramputi,  Beacon. 

Also,  Private  First  Class  Novel  Saunders,  Pleasant  Valley; 
Private  Foster  H.  Schiffer,  Wassaic;  Technical  Sergeant  Seism, 
Red  Hook  (listed  as  missing  and  presumed  dead)  ;  Joseph  Hub¬ 
bard  Sherrod,  Merchant  Marines,  Staatsburg;  Merlyn  W.  Tan¬ 
ner,  Marine  Corps,  town  of  Dover;  Private  John  P.  Wasnarowicz, 
Beacon;  Seaman  First  Class  Louis  Joseph  Westerhuis,  Beacon. 

Others  listed  as  missing  (some  for  a  period  of  months)  and  as 
prisoners  of  war,  the  latter  to  be  noted  specifically,  include:  Charles 
Berry,  some  time  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie ;  Sergeant  Daniel  C. 
Canora,  Poughkeepsie;  Lorin  C.  Disbrow,  United  States  Army, 
German  prisoner  of  war,  New  Hackensack;  George  H.  Grimm, 
Merchant  Marines,  Poughkeepsie,  unofficially  reported  prisoner  of 
the  Japanese;  Benjamin  Kedzielawa,  United  States  Army,  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  Sergeant  Charles  A.  McGill,  Poughkeepsie;  Alexander 
Frank  Maliszewski,  United  States  Navy,  Poughkeepsie;  Sergeant 
Robert  J.  Pribish,  Poughkeepsie;  William  Sonnberg,  Merchant 
Marines,  Violet  Avenue,  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  reported  missing 
at  sea,  October  24,  1943;  LeRoy  Walter  Soule,  United  States 
Navy,  Rochdale;  Private  First  Class  Morgan  Taylor,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  reported  German  prisoner  of  war;  Second  Lieutenant  Frank 
Bisagna,  New  Hamburg;  Philbert  A.  Comeau,  Beacon,  German 
prisoner ;  Lieutenant  Robert  V.  Coughlin,  Beacon ;  Stafif  Sergeant 
George  T.  Debenko,  Beacon. 
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Also,  Joseph  George  Del  Boccio,  United  States  Army,  Beacon ; 
Sergeant  Floyd  E.  Gregory,  Millbrook;  Jack  Halladay,  Pawling, 
missing  in  action  aboard  “Jac°b  Jones”;  Harold  A.  Houghtaling, 
United  States  Army,  Red  Hook;  Lieutenant  Andrew  L.  Kingsley, 
Red  Hook;  Sergeant  Vincent  P.  Klanka,  Beacon,  German  pris¬ 
oner  ;  Clifford  Lovelace,  Pleasant  Valley,  German  prisoner ;  Staff 
Sergeant  Raymond  Masiero,  Wingdale;  Brian  Hugh  Valentine 
Morton,  United  States  Navy,  Hope  Farm,  Verbank;  Lieutenant 
Frank  G.  Peattie,  Beacon;  Sergeant  Edward  Perrin,  Dover  Plains; 
Technical  Sergeant  Stanley  Robinson,  Pawling;  Technical  Ser¬ 
geant  Lewis  Taney,  Pawling;  Commodore  George  P.  Turiga,  Bea¬ 
con;  Sergeant  William  C.  Van  Wagner,  Hyde  Park,  Italian  pris¬ 
oner;  George  Albert  Wallace,  United  States  Navy,  Poughkeepsie. 

The  scope  of  this  history  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of 
activities  other  than  on  the  home  front.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  immediate  emphasis  was  placed  on  civilian  protection,  and  the 
mobilization  of  protective  forces,  with  practice  air  raid  alerts  and 
blackouts  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  war  program  at 
home. 

Principal  civilian  protection  control  centers  were  established 
in  the  courthouse,  for  the  county,  and  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Police 
Station  for  the  city.  R.  Watson  Pomeroy,  of  Millbrook,  was  the 
first  director  of  civilian  protection  in  the  county,  and  a  similar  post 
was  held  by  Colonel  William  L.  Burnett,  director  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  in  the  city.  Colonel  Burnett  has 
remained  as  director  of  these  forces.  Keene  Richards,  business 
administrator  at  V assar  College,  is  today’s  director  in  the  county. 
For  a  long  period  the  post  was  held  by  George  A.  Green,  a  paid 
director,  and  for  a  short  time,  until  his  call  into  military  service, 
former  State  Senator  Allen  A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  Rhinebeck,  was  the 
director. 

The  volunteer  executive  group  which  has  served  on  the 
Dutchess  County  Defense  Council  includes :  Mr.  Pomeroy,  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  E.  Sterling  Carter,  the  late  Myron  J.  Smith,  who  also 
served  as  agricultural  administrator;  John  E.  Rogers,  John 
Wilkie,  Dr.  Scott  Lord  Smith,  Dr.  L.  W.  Stoller,  Charles  O.  Con¬ 
ger,  the  late  Mayors  Pugsley  and  Cunningham,  of  Beacon ;  James 
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A.  Benson,  Leonard  J.  Supple,  John  B.  VandeWater,  Senator 
Frederic  H.  Bontecou,  and  Mr.  Richards. 

Under  the  State  War  Emergency  Act,  the  county  War  Council 
succeeded  the  Defense  Council,  and  John  Wilkie  became  its  chair¬ 
man  and  continues  in  that  capacity  today.  Other  members  include 
Thomas  J.  Boyce,  Mrs.  Carter,  Sheriff  C.  Fred  Close,  James  S. 
Evans,  Assemblyman  Ernest  I.  Hatfield,  Senator  Bontecou,  Greg¬ 
ory  Gilman,  Charles  H.  O’Brien,  county  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways,  James  F.  Dunn,  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Powell,  John  E.  Rogers,  Dr. 
Scott  Lord  Smith,  John  B.  VandeWater,  J.  R.  B.  Verplanck, 
Edmund  Van  Wyck,  Mrs.  George  A.  Schiavone,  and  Mr.  Richards. 

Mr.  Boyce,  of  Dover  Plains,  is  the  county  War  Transportation 
Administrator.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  director  of  emergency  medical 
relief,  and  also  heads  the  Red  Cross  disaster  forces  in  the  city  and 
county.  Mr.  VandeWater  is  the  county  attorney  and  Mr.  Gilman 
has  headed  the  air  raid  warning  service  in  the  county,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  Homer  Teal,  of  Pleasant  Valley.  Some  two  thousand  to 
three  thousand  volunteers  were  enlisted  in  the  air  raid  watcher 
service  until  their  service  was  no  longer  considered  necessary. 

During  the  extended  period  of  the  war  up  until  recently  the 
civilian  protection  control  center  at  the  courthouse  was  staffed  by 
volunteers  on  a  day  and  night  schedule.  While  the  office  of  the 
center  is  still  maintained  the  control  service  is  now  directed  through 
the  facilities  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Fire  Alarm  Bureau. 

Volunteer  chiefs  of  services  over  the  extended  period  have 
included  Mr.  Richards,  director,  who  was  formerly  chief  air  raid 
warden  for  the  county,  and  who  delegated  that  post  to  George  A. 
Schiavone,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Arlington  and  Pleasant 
Valley;  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Poughkeepsie,  head  of  the  utilities  divi¬ 
sion;  Dr.  Smith,  of  Poughkeepsie,  head  of ■  the  medical  services; 
Mr.  Dunn,  chief  of  the  fire  department  at  Millbrook,  who  heads  the 
fire  fighting  service;  Sheriff  Glose,  head  of  the  auxiliary  police 
service;  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  head  of  public  works  activities. 

Mayor  Doran  has  headed  the  Poughkeepsie  War  Council  since 
its  organization.  Colonel  Burnett  was  chairman  of  the  former 
Poughkeepsie  Defense  Council,  but  continues  as  a  member  of  the 
war  council  in  his  capacity  as  city  director  of  civilian  protection. 
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The  original  Poughkeepsie  Defense  Council  executive  group, 
which  was  appointed  by  former  Mayor  William  H.  Schrauth, 
included  Mayor  Doran,  then  alderman-at-large,  George  Furlong, 
Charles  T.  Overdorf,  Arthur  F.  Wollenhaupt,  now  in  military 
service;  the  late  John  A.  Flynn,  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Cummins,  Har¬ 
old  R.  Dean,  Joseph  Bisbee,  Walter  C.  Forse,  former  Boy  Scout 
executive  in  the  county;  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Conger,  Charles  O. 
Conger,  Sheriff  Close,  Edward  K.  Haas,  Dr.  Scott  Lord  Smith, 
Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Saltford,  William  Hadden,  Albert  Richard,  now 
in  military  service;  Kenneth  E.  Pearce,  now  in  military  service; 
Mrs.  Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  the  late  Fire  Chief  Chris  Noll,  Police  Chief 
Leadbitter,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Fox  D.  Holden,  J.  Ernest 
Doolittle  and  Colonel  Burnett,  as  chairman. 

The  present  Poughkeepsie  War  Council  is  made  up  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Mayor  Doran,  chairman;  Philip  V.  Dean,  who  recently 
took  the  place  of  E.  Norman  Bull  as  chief  of  communications; 
Colonel  Burnett,  Homer  M.  Chatterton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Had¬ 
den  as  salvage  chairman;  Charles  O.  Conger,  secretary  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce;  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Conger,  Dr.  William  H. 
Conger,  city  health  officer;  Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Cummins,  Mr. 
Dean,  Mr.  Doolittle,  Ely  L.  Gellert,  assistant  district  attorney; 
Mr.  Holden,  Samuel  J.  Kalloch,  director  of  physical  education  in 
the  city  schools;  Police  Chief  Leadbitter,  Fire  Chief  Irving  D. 
Merrick,  Carl  E.  Lewis,  who  heads  the  division  of  civilian  war 
services;  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Mills,  chairman  of  civilian  mobilization; 
Charles  O’Donnell,  corporation  counsel;  Dr.  Smith,  head  of  the 
emergency  medical  services ;  Robert  E.  Stevens,  chief  air  raid  war¬ 
den;  and  Joseph  Worona,  Poughkeepsie  war  transportation 
administrator.  Mr.  Stevens,  an  alderman  of  the  Seventh  Ward, 
succeeded  Edward  K.  Haas  as  the  chief  air  raid  warden,  the  latter 
in  turn  having  succeeded  Dr.  James  T.  Harrington  in  that  post. 

Rationing 

One  of  the  most  exacting  home  front  efforts  has  been  that  con¬ 
nected  with  rationing  of  numerous  commodities.  Active  from  the 
start  of  this  effort  more  than  two  years  ago  have  been  M.  Glenn 
Folger,  Poughkeepsie  attorney,  who  is  the  county  rationing  admin¬ 
istrator,  and  Walter  J.  Travis,  president  of  the  Travis  Baking 
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Company,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Rationing  Board. 

Veterans  in  the  volunteer  service  at  Poughkeepsie  include 
Harry  T.  Briggs  and  Edward  L.  Schrauth,  the  latter  having  been 
called  into  military  service.  The  Poughkeepsie  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board  for  many  months  has  maintained  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  former  post  office  building  at  Poughkeepsie,  having  pre¬ 
viously  occupied  space  in  the  courthouse.  The  largest  of  the 
various  separate  rationing  organizations  in  the  county,  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  rationing  offices  take  over  most  of  the  first  floor  of  the  old 
post  office  building,  which  is  close  by  the  courthouse. 

At  the  moment  the  extent  of  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  tires, 
foods,  and  other  commodities  is  well  known.  For  the  record,  we 
shall  list  the  volunteers  who  have  given  their  time  without  com¬ 
pensation  in  a  long  and  arduous  task.  Present  members  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Rationing  Board  are:  Mr.  Travis,  chairman;  Mr. 
Briggs,  Eugene  Kelley,  Mrs.  John  I.  Lane,  Walter  Hignight, 
Edwin  K.  Dusenbury,  William  Hadden,  Major  George  B.  Water¬ 
man,  John  Taylor,  Frederick  Heermance,  Harold  W.  Drake,  Dr. 
Clifford  Cook,  E.  Sterling  Carter ;  and  recently  appointed,  Thomas 
E.  Parker,  Fred  L.  Brown  and  Charles  T.  Miller.  Serving  over  a 
long  period,  was  Herbert  C.  Shears,  of  Hyde  Park,  who  retired 
because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Schrauth,  now  with  the  armed  forces, 
served  actively  during  the  early  period  of  rationing. 

The  Poughkeepsie  board  serves  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
towns  of  Poughkeepsie,  LaGrange,  Pleasant  Valley,  Hyde  Park, 
Clinton,  and  Wappinger. 

Members  of  the  Beacon  Rationing  Board,  which  serves  the 
southern  Dutchess  city,  the  town  of  Fishkill,  and  part  of  the  town 
of  East  Fishkill,  are:  Samuel  Lunn,  chairman;  H.  I.  MacGlas- 
son,  David  J.  Hanna,  Ralph  Warren,  Irving  Picard,  Earl  Robin¬ 
son,  George  R.  Van  Voorhis,  and  W.  Vincent  Grady. 

The  Rhinebeck  board,  which  is  headed  by  R.  Raymond  Rikert, 
covers  the  towns  of  Rhinebeck,  Red  Hook  and  Milan.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Edward  Schaerer,  William  Ostrom,  Fred  Sherwood, 
William  Seism,  and  John  Cullen. 

John  D.  Fitch  heads  the  Millbrook  board,  which  serves  the 
towns  of  Washington,  Stanford,  Northeast,  and  Amenia.  Other 
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members  are:  Edward  J.  Chaffee,  Dr.  Hugh  Collins,  Gordon 
Grand,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Steacy. 

The  Pawling  board  is  headed  by  John  D.  Colman,  assisted  by 
L.  V.  D.  Smith,  Oliver  S.  Donaldson,  George  H.  Ette,  and  George 
Anderson.  Towns  covered  by  this  board  are  Pawling,  Dover, 
Beekman,  and  part  of  East  Fishkill. 

Staffs  of  the  public  schools  of  the  cities  and  county  have 
assisted  materially  in  special  rationing  jobs.  Carl  E.  Lewis  has 
headed  this  service  for  the  Poughkeepsie  board,  and  the  various 
school  administrators  in  the  county  have  directed  the  distribution 
of  rationing  books  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Dutchess  County’s  five  selective  service  boards  have  accounted 
for  the  induction  or  enlistment  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men  up  to 
March  i,  1944.  Their  tabulation  does  not  include  the  enlistments 
of  young  men  under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Attention  does  not  have  to  be  directed  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
job  which  the  volunteer  members  of  the  county  draft  boards  have 
undertaken.  In  Dutchess,  leading  members  of  the  selective  service 
boards  have  not  only  offered  their  time  and  energies  to  the  most 
important  task  on  the  home  front,  but  they  have  acted  in  an  extra 
volunteer  capacity  of  speaking  at  “going  away”  parties  for  the 
men  called  into  the  armed  forces.  They  have  otherwise  in  numer¬ 
ous  ways  attempted  to  give  the  men  an  appropriate  send-off, 
and  ease  the  personal  problems  of  the  folks  at  home. 

Dr.  John  S.  Wilson,  a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  and  also 
the  draft  board  of  that  war  until  the  time  he  was  accepted  in  the 
military,  heads  one  of  the  two  Poughkeepsie  draft  boards.  Other 
members  of  the  board  are  Samuel  J.  Kalloch,  director  of  physical 
education  in  the  Poughkeepsie  schools;  and  Alexander  Caven,  a 
former  mayor  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Heading  the  other  draft  board  in  Poughkeepsie  is  Philip  A. 
Mylod,  a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  who  has  been  probably 
Dutchess  County’s  most  active  volunteer  home  front  worker; 
Major  George  B.  Waterman,  who  also  serves  on  the  rationing 
board,  and  was  head  of  the  local  area  battalion  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard  in  the  last  war;  and  Howard  T.  Wiggers,  local 
merchant,  who  is  also  Public  Safety  Comissioner  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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Frank  H.  Trimble,  of  Wappingers  Falls,  is  chairman  of  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  Board  318  of  the  county,  which  serves  an  extensive 
area,  including  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie.  Other  members  are 
William  H.  Millerschon,  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  Dr.  Milton 
M.  Grover,  an  assistant  director  at  the  Hudson  River  State 
Hospital. 

Draft  Board  321,  of  Rhinebeck,  is  headed  by  Wentworth  C. 
Bacon,  of  Millbrook.  Having  served  for  some  time  he  succeeded 
F.  Palmer  Hart,  of  Red  Hook.  The  other  members  are:  Lee 
Van  Vredenburgh,  of  Rhinebeck;  and  Laurence  Hendricks,  of 
Red  Hook.  This  board  covers  an  extensive  area  in  northern 
Dutchess. 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Keating,  of  Beacon,  is  chairman  of  the  Beacon 
Draft  Board,  other  members  of  which  are:  R.  Malcolm  Hunter, 
of  Wappingers  Falls ;  and  Hugh  N.  Garwood,  of  Fishkill,  who  is 
a  district  superintendent  of  schools  in  southern  Dutchess. 

War  Loan  Drives — Dutchess  County  has  gone  well  over  the 
$50,000,000  mark  in  sales  of  war  bonds  in  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
drive.  After  receiving  special  praise  for  its  showing  in  the  Third 
War  Loan  campaign  of  last  fall,  when  it  doubled  its  quota  of 
slightly  more  than  $8,000,000  by  raising  $16,237,375,  Dutchess 
again  topped  its  quota  of  $9,500,000  in  the  recent  Fourth  Loan 
drive,  raising  $12,000,000  to  date,  with  the  period  for  crediting 
sales  not  ended.  The  First  War  Loan  period  was  described  as  of 
that  of  May  1,  1941,  to  March  31,  1943,  when  $12,418,987  was 
raised;  the  Second  War  Loan,  April  1  to  May  9,  1943,  and  also 
May  9  to  August  31,  1943,  total  $10,357,025;  Third  Loan,  Sep¬ 
tember  1  to  October  16,  1943,  $16,237,375;  Fourth  Loan,  of  1944, 
$12,000,000. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  praised  the 
Dutchess  County  workers  for  putting  his  home  county  over  the  top 
— the  first  in  New  York  State — in  the  Third  Ward  Loan  drive. 
He  wrote  home : 

“I  feel  that  all  of  us  who  are  Dutchess  County  residents 

should  be  proud  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  our  fellow 

citizens  responded  to  the  various  appeals. 
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“I  wish  that  I  might  congratulate  all  of  your  co-workers 
personally,  but  in  sending  my  congratulations  to  you,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  pass  on  to  your  associates  my  expression 
of  pleasure  in  their  recent  help.” 

County  Treasurer  Paul  J.  Miller  was  chairman  of  the  Dutchess 
County  War  Finance  Committee  for  the  first  three  war  loan  cam¬ 
paigns.  Others  heading  the  Third  War  Loan  drive  included  John 
R.  Evans,  vice-chairman;  Mrs  Alexander  G.  Cummins,  district 
vice-chairman  and  county  women’s  chairman;  William  W. 
Maloney,  3d,  chairman  of  the  Poughkeepsie  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee;  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Conger,  women’s  division  chairman  of 
Poughkeepsie;  Richmond  F.  Meyer,  No.  6  district  chairman;  and 
Mrs.  Lytle  Hull,  co-chairman  for  women  of  the  district. 

The  Dutchess  County  organization  won  extra  praise  from  Mr. 
Morgenthau  for  its  sales  of  “Buddy”  Bonds.  Sales  of  Series  E 
bonds  were  increased  by  inducing  individuals  to  purchase  bonds 
in  honor  of  men  and  women  with  the  armed  forces.  Clifford  J. 
Nuhn,  managing  editor  of  Poughkeepsie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
others  of  the  Dutchess  County  committee  were  called  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  outline  the  plan  for  sales  of  bonds  under  the  slogan,  “Back 
Your  Buddy  With  Bonds.”  Nuhn  originated  the  Dutchess  plan, 
which  was  considered  so  valuable  that  the  Treasury  Department 
recommended  it  to  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

Among  others  identified  with  the  Third  War  Loan  drive  in  the 
county  were:  Henry  C.  Johnston,  payroll  savings  chairman; 
Alexander  C.  Dow,  speakers’  chairman  (Mr.  Dow  served  in  the 
same  capacity  in  World  War  I)  ;  Mrs.  Edna  K.  Silber,  women’s 
publicity  director  for  Poughkeepsie;  Sherwood  A.  Robinson, 
chairman  of  the  Beacon  War  Finance  Committee;  Mrs.  Claude  M. 
Severance,  women’s  division  chairman  in  Beacon. 

Township  chairmen  were:  Amenia,  Forrest  D.  Philip  and 
Mrs.  Maud  Smith  Rundall ;  Beekman,  William  L.  Gardner ;  Dover, 
Stanley  N.  Vincent,  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Judson;  East  Fishkill,  Roy 
Ketchum,  Mrs.  Charles  Bogardus;  Hyde  Park,  Arthur  S.  Halpin; 
LaGrange,  Edmund  Van  Wyck;  Northeast,  Harry  Parsons, 
Mrs.  Stella  Willson;  Pawling,  Dr.  Lewis  Saiken,  Mary  Tabor; 
Pine  Plains,  W.  W.  Bostwick,  Mrs.  Ruth  Tremper;  Pleasant  Val- 
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ley,  James  E.  Clark,  Mrs.  Anna  Sherow;  Poughkeepsie,  Herbert 
V.  Dederer,  Mrs.  Erwin  L.  Coons;  Red  Hook,  Francis  S.  Smith- 
ers,  Mrs.  John  T.  O’Neill;  Rhinebeck,  Donald  W.  Haskins,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Staley;  Stanford,  R.  F.  Long;  Union  Vale,  Mrs.  Vella 
M.  Schultz;  Wappinger,  William  J.  Eagan,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Dyson; 
Washington,  Alvah  C.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Olley  L.  Jones. 

J.  Stuart  Bates  was  chairman  of  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive, 
with  Lewis  M.  Shaw  in  charge  of  the  drive  as  executive  vice- 
chairman.  Mrs.  Kent  Leavitt,  of  Millbrook,  was  chairman  of 
women’s  activities;  Lloyd  M.  Nye,  chairman  of  the  banks  and 
investment  group ;  Albert  B.  Sherman  was  in  charge  of  publicity; 
Mr.  Johnston  continued  as  chairman  of  the  payroll  deductions  divi¬ 
sion,  and  Mr.  Dow  as  chairman  of  the  speakers’  committee.  Pro¬ 
motions  were  in  the  charge  of  Charles  O.  Conger  and  Harry  L. 
Royster. 

John  B.  Patten  had  charge  of  community  activities;  while 
Poughkeepsie  merchants’  activities  were  in  the  charge  of  Milton  K. 
Luks  and  George  G.  Salberg.  Marion  Smith  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mor¬ 
ris  had  charge  of  club  work;  Mrs.  Jacqueline  O.  Weibricli,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Schiavone,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  J.  Nuhn  had  supervision 
of  the  Buddy  Bond  sales ;  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Auchmoody  of  booths. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Some  Economic  Phases 


It  bears  reemphasis,  in  approaching  Dutchess  County’s  mod¬ 
ern  history,  to  set  forth  that  diversity  of  enterprise  in  industry, 
commerce  and  agriculture  contributed  at  all  periods  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  county.  Even  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  principal 
city,  there  has  been  no  dependence  upon  one  or  two  large  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  slump  in  the  larger 
industries  such  as  to  bring  about  serious  dislocation. 

During  the  days  of  the  banking  holidays,  at  the  blackest  period 
of  the  business  depression  of  the  last  decade,  no  Dutchess  County 
bank  closed  its  doors,  and  those  few  banking  institutions  which 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  avoid  closing  weathered  the  storm. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  business  depression  of  the 
last  decade  did  hurt  Dutchess  County.  Public  welfare  home  relief 
caseloads  climbed  until  as  many  as  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Poughkeepsie  received  government  aid,  but  today  the  average 
home  relief  load  in  the  principal  city  of  the  county  has  declined  to 
an  average  of  240  cases,  or  family  and  single  person  units.  Relief 
rolls  in  the  county  welfare  district,  not  rising  so  high  by  compari¬ 
son,  have  dropped  to  levels  below  those  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Dutchess  County’s  basic  resources  and  wealth  have  always 
stood  it  in  good  ste^d.  We  shall  make  particular  reference  to  the 
period  of  the  Second  World  War  on  the  Dutchess  homefront — 
the  marked  rise  in  industry,  and  the  county’s  contribution  in  men 
and  materials — but  for  the  moment,  let  us  examine  the  population 
growth  of  the  county  up  to  the  period  of  the  war. 

We  need  go  no  farther  than  the  United  States  census  reports 
to  tell  the  story  of  Dutchess  County’s  growth  in  population.  The 
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census  figures  for  the  one  hundred-year  period,  1840-1940,  show 
the  substantial  gain  which  Dutchess  has  made.  During  the  one 
hundred-year  stretch,  the  county  more  than  doubled  in  population 
between  1840  and  1930,  rising  from  a  total  of  53,398  to  105,462, 
for  1930,  and  to  120,542  in  1940.  During  this  period  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  expanded  from  a  village  to  a  city,  having  doubled  its  population 
between  1870,  when  it  numbered  20,080  residents,  and  1930,  when 
it  had  grown  to  a  city  of  40,288  persons.  In  Poughkeepsie,  the 
story  between  1930  and  1940  was  the  same  as  in  many  other  cities, 
where  there  were  slight  if  any  gains  because  of  suburban  residen¬ 
tial  development.  Poughkeepsie  picked  up  only  190  residents  in 
the  last  decade,  giving  her  a  total  number  of  residents  in  1940  of 
40,478.  The  town  of  Poughkeepsie,  which  surrounds  the  city  on 
three  sides,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  gain  of  from  12,707  to 
14,495,  or  1,788.  Beacon,  the  smaller  city  of  the  county,  fared 
better  comparatively  than  did  Poughkeepsie,  making  a  population 
gain  of  639  during  the  decade.  Its  1940  population  total  was 
12,572. 

The  over  all  growth  of  the  county  during  the  one  hundred-year 
period  is  shown  as  follows:  1840,  52,398;  1850,  58,992;  i860, 
64,941;  1870,  74,041;  1880,79,184;  1890,  77,879;  1900,81,670; 
1910,87,661;  1920,  91,747;  1930,  105,462;  1940,  120,542.  All 
of  Dutchess  County’s  twenty  towns,  with  the  exception  of  East 
Fishkill  and  Wappinger,  were  individual  townships  during  all  of 
the  one  hundred-year  period.  East  Fishkill  became  a  town  by  divi¬ 
sion  from  Fishkill  in  1849,  and  Wappinger  was  taken  from  part 
of  the  town  of  Fishkill  in  1875.  A  part  of  the  town  of  Fishkill  was 
incorporated  as  the  city  of  Beacon  in  1913,  and  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Poughkeepsie  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  in 
1928. 

The  town  of  Poughkeepsie  is  the  largest  of  the  twenty  town¬ 
ships.  All  of  the  other  towns  are  small,  relatively ;  Fishkill,  which 
in  1840  was  larger  than  Poughkeepsie  Township,  having  been 
reduced  to  3,615  in  1940.  This  drop,  as  has  been  indicated,  resulted 
from  its  population  loss  to  the  city  of  Beacon. 

Further  mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  importance  of  the  State 
institutions  in  the  county  in  their  contribution  to  the  economic  well 
being  of  Dutchess.  At  this  point  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
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♦East  Fishkill  taken  from  part  of  town  of  Fishkill  in  1849.  PAUL  J.  MILLER, 

fWappinger  taken  from  part  of  town  of  Fishkill  in  1875.  Dutchess  County  Treasurer, 

JPart  of  town  of  Fishkill  incorporated  as  city  of  Beacon  in  1913.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

§Part  of  town  of  Poughkeepsie  annexed  by  city  of  Poughkeepsie  in  1928. 
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population  rises  of  Amenia  and  Dover,  among  the  townships,  were 
brought  about  largely  by  the  added  residents  connected  with  State 
institutions  within  their  borders. 

Amenia,  which  contains  the  Wassaic  State  School,  showed  a 
population  gain  from  1,969  to  6,873  between  1930  and  1940. 
Dover,  with  3,775  residents  in  1930,  jumped  to  7,385  in  1940. 
Reflected  was  expansion  of  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  at 
Wingdale,  within  the  town. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  marked  population  growth  of 
Dutchess  after  1750.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  county’s  growth  was  slow.  Available  statistics  show  the  devel¬ 
opment  up  to  1750  as  follows:  1714,  445;  1723,  1,083;  U3U 
1,727;  1737,  3,418;  1746,  8,806;  1749,  7,912.  However,  between 
1749  and  1756,  the  total  number  of  residents  of  the  county  nearly 
doubled.  The  total  in  1756  was  14,148.  By  1771,  the  population 
had  risen  to  22,404.  Other  population  figures  up  to  1840  are  as 
follows:  1786,32,636;  1790,45,266;  1800,  47,775;  1810,51,303; 
1820,  46,615;  1830,  50,926;  1840,  52,398. 

A  setback,  and  the  only  material  one  during  the  foregoing 
period,  was  that  between  1810  and  1820.  This  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  Putnam  County  was  set  off  from  Dutchess  in  1812.  Ppt- 
nam,  two  years  later,  or  in  1814,  had  a  population  of  9,353. 

In  outlining  Dutchess  County’s  development,  particularly  in  the 
modern  period,  emphasis  will  be  given  to  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  factors,  the  county’s  continuing  place  in  agriculture,  and  other 
institutions,  educational  and  State,  which  have  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  determining  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  notwithstanding  periods  of  depression  and  changing  enter¬ 
prises.  Individual  enterprises,  and  the  role  of  personalities  will 
be  indicated. 

Industry 

Under  the  heading  of  industry,  detailed  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  Poughkeepsie  area,  Bea¬ 
con,  and  Wappingers  Falls,  all  communities  bordering  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  The  nineteenth  century  development  of  railroading 
played  a  particularly  important  part  in  Dutchess’  development 
despite  today  several  small  local  railroads  of  the  last  half  century 
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have  given  way  to  paved  roads  and  motor  vehicles  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  field.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  serves  the  county  in 
its  position  paralleling  the  Hudson;  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad,  crossing  the  river  at  Poughkeepsie,  accom¬ 
modates  freight  trains  east  and  west;  and  the  Harlem  Valley 
branch  of  the  New  York  Central  system  serves  the  eastern  section 
of  the  county,  running  in  a  line  closely  paralleling  the  eastern 
border  of  Dutchess. 

Important  also  in  determining  the  development  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  Poughkeepsie,  Wappingers  Falls  and  Beacon  have 
been  the  streams  from  the  interior  of  the  county,  the  Valkill,  in  the 
larger  city;  Wappinger  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Hudson  River 
at  Wappingers  Falls,  and  the  Fishkill,  which  empties  into  the 
Hudson  in  the  southern  Dutchess  city. 

The  New  York-Albany  Post  Road,  passing  through  Beacon, 
Wappingers  Falls,  and  Poughkeepsie,  and  northerly  through  Hyde 
Park,  Rhinebeck  and  Red  Hook  also  parallels  the  Hudson  and 
today  is  the  main  transportation  arterial  highway  through  the 
county. 

Back  in  1883  “Spafiford’s  Gazetteer,”  according  to  one  of  the 
earlier  local  historians,  described  Dutchess  as  “one  of  the  most 
opulent  farming  counties  in  the  state.”  In  manufactures,  says  the 
same  report,  Dutchess  was  also  in  the  front  line,  having,  in  1810,  a 
larger  number  of  fulling  mills  than  any  other  county  in  the  State. 
In  that  year,  it  ranked  fourth  in  the  number  of  carding  machines, 
with  twenty-five;  first  in  number  of  cotton  factories,  with  five; 
first  in  tanneries,  with  eighty,  Orange  and  Ulster  counties,  respec¬ 
tively,  having  forty-nine  and  forty-one;  fifth  in  number  of  brew¬ 
eries,  with  two ;  ninth  in  distilleries,  with  twenty-five ;  third  in  the 
number  of  paper  mills,  with  twenty-one;  and  first  in  hatteries, 
twenty-two.  The  early  history  noted  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
blast  or  air  furnaces,  important  in  the  development  of  industry  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  not  so  impor¬ 
tant  in  1943,  the  days  of  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  having 
passed.  Plank  roads  used  to  carry  ore  from  mines  in  the  interior 
of  the  county,  at  the  Clove,  and  vicinity,  to  Poughkeepsie,  where 
the  pig  iron  was  made.  True,  there  are  foundries  in  Poughkeepsie 
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today,  but  they  are  secondary  to  much  larger  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

A  further  examination  of  the  listing  of  manufactured  products 
of  1810  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  present-day  developments. 
Dutchess  ranked  ninth  in  the  number  of  looms,  with  1,342,  and 
eighth  in  the  number  of  yards  of  woolen  cloth  manufactured,  with 
128,655  5  fifth  in  yards  of  linen  cloth,  or  230,404. 

Otherwise,  it  was  first  in  number  of  hides  and  skins  tanned, 
with  42,714;  sixth  in  number  of  gallons  of  beverages  brewed, 
18,000;  twentieth  in  number  of  gallons  distilled,  24,450;  first  in 
number  of  reams  of  paper  made,  15,000;  second  in  number  of  hats 
manufactured,  12,450. 

Dutchess  today  still  holds  an  important  place  in  textile  manu¬ 
facture,  but  its  relative  importance  in  this  respect  has  been 
changed  from  manufacturing  cloth  to  processing  of  material  and 
the  needle  industry.  From  the  early  days,  as  indicated,  tfie  streams 
passing  through  the  industrial  communities,  have  supported  manu¬ 
facturing,  but  Poughkeepsie’s  industries  of  today  for  the  most  part 
do  not  depend  on  the  Valkill;  Beacon,  like  Poughkeepsie,  is  a  city 
of  diversified  industries ;  Wappingers  Falls  alone  of  the  three  com¬ 
munities  carries  forward  with  a  principal  industry,  the  Dutchess 
Bleachery,  more  closely  identified  with  past  developments.  Beacon 
still  manufactures  hats,  but  this  industry  has  declined  in  impor¬ 
tance  by  comparison  with  larger  employers  in  varied  enterprises. 

Poughkeepsie’s  industrial  life,  which  is  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  war  period  of  today,  has  progressed  through  some 
highly  interesting  periods.  Unusual  as  it  may  seem,  Poughkeepsie 
was  at  one  time  a  whaling  center.  The  War  of  1812  brought  about 
the  collapse  of  Nantucket’s  whaling  industry  and  leaders  in  the 
business  moved  elsewhere,  some  to  the  Hudson  River.  Advanc¬ 
ing  prices  for  products  of  the  industry  stimulated  its  revival  in  the 
1830s  and  1840s. 

Poughkeepsie  had  a  part  in  that  relatively  short-lived  revival, 
with  the  formation  of  two  whaling  companies  here.  The  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Whaling  Company  was  incorporated  in  April,  1832,  and 
the  Dutchess  Whaling  Company  a  year  later.  General  agent  of  the 
first  named  company  was  Captain  Frederic  Barnard,  who  came 
here  from  Nantucket.  His  father,  Joseph  F.  Barnard,  became  a 
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Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  here,  and  his  grandson,  Frederic 
Barnard,  2d,  who  died  within  the  last  two  years,  practiced  law  in 
Poughkeepsie. 

As  during  other  periods  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  Poughkeepsie  did  not  lack  enterprising  men,  willing  to  take 
capital  risks.  Matthew  Vassar,  whose  fortune  was  made  from 
brewing  ale,  and  who  founded  Vassar  College  of  Poughkeepsie, 
was  one  of  the  financial  backers  of  the  whaling  industry.  Others 
named  among  the  organizers  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Whaling  Com¬ 
pany  were  James  Hooker,  Thomas  L.  Davies,  Alexander  J.  Coffin, 
Paraclete  Potter,  Nathan  Conklin,  Gilbert  Brewster  and  Richard 
Pudney,  most  of  them  business  leaders  of  the  community.  Site  of 
the  enterprise,  which  sent  whaling  vessels  to  sea,  was  near  the  foot 
of  Main  Street,  where  four  years  later  the  Vassar  Brewery  was 
built. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Whaling  Company  sent  its  “Vermont”  on 
a  four-year  cruise  described  as  having  been  marred  by  the  mutiny 
of  the  crew  and  the  killing  of  the  vessel’s  captain.  Hard  times 
hurt  the  market  for  oil  and  whalebone.  A  receiver  was  appointed 
for  the  Poughkeepsie  Company  in  1838.  Meantime,  the  Dutchess 
Whaling  Company  had  been  formed,  and  the  remaining  ships  of 
the  former  concern  were  taken  over  by  the  latter,  which  continued 
in  business  until  after  1844. 

Located  on  the  present  site  of  the  A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany  docks  and  yards,  the  Dutchess  Whaling  Company  gave  way 
first  to  the  Poughkeepsie  Glass  Works,  and  that  industry,  in  turn, 
to  the  wholesale  lumber  company. 

The  chronicle  of  the  early  industrial  life  of  Poughkeepsie  is 
made  colorful  by  such  figures  as  Matthew  Vassar,  and  William  W. 
and  Andrew  Smith,  the  “Trade”  and  “Mark”  of  Smith  Brothers 
cough  drops.  The  Vassar  Brewery  has  gone,  but  Smith  Brothers, 
Inc.,  the  widely  known  cough  drop  industry,  carries  on  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  1947  will  mark  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  still  well-known  Smith  Brothers  Restaurant, 
of  Market  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  and  out  of  which  the  cough  drop 
industry  was  developed.  It  was  in  1847  that  James  Smith  and  his 
family  moved  to  Poughkeepsie  from  their  home  in  Scotland  by  way 
of  Canada.  They  began  the  restaurant  and  introduced  the  world- 
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famous  cough  drop.  At  first  it  was  made  in  the  kitchen  stove  and 
then  a  furnace  was  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  Market  Street 
building.  The  business  grew  and  William  and  Andrew  Smith 
formed  the  firm  of  “Smith  Brothers.”  A  small  factory  was  started 
in  Church  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  with  a  capacity  of  six  tons  of 
cough  drops  a  day.  In  1915,  the  present-day  factory  in  North 
Hamilton  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  was  built.  The  business  was 
incorporated  in  1919,  with  members  of  the  family  continuing  in 
control,  as  today.  To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  product, 
another  plant  was  built  at  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  with  the  same 
capacity  as  the  Poughkeepsie  factory,  making  a  total  capacity  of 
sixty  tons,  or  one  million  packages  a  day. 

Descendants  of  William  Smith  conduct  the  business  today. 
They  are  William  W.  Smith,  2d,  and  Robert  L.  Smith,  sons  of 
Arthur  G.  Smith,  who  had  continued  as  head  of  the  enterprise  until 
his  death  in  1936.  The  Poughkeepsie  factory  employs  about  sixty- 
five  persons,  as  does  the  Michigan  City  plant.  Thousands  of  visi¬ 
tors  are  attracted  to  Smith  Brothers  Restaurant  each  year. 

Members  of  the  Smith  family,  like  Matthew  Vassar,  and  his 
relatives,  have  been  benefactors  of  the  community,  building  and 
endowing  some  of  its  institutions. 

While  some  intimate  glimpses  into  the  life  of  Matthew  Vassar, 
the  founder  of  Vassar  College,  are  reserved  for  a  section  about 
Dutchess  County’s  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  refer¬ 
ence  seems  timely  here  to  Vassar ’s  establishment  of  the  brewery 
that  bore  his  name,  and  to  his  active  part  in  the  business  life  of  the 
city. 

Young  Matthew  Vassar  was  only  four  when  his  family  came 
to  this  country  from  England  and  settled  first  in  Poughkeepsie  and 
then  in  the  nearby  farming  settlement  of  Manchester.  The  first 
of  the  Vassar  ale  was  brewed  on  the  family  farm.  It  became  in 
such  demand  that  the.  family  moved  back  into  the  city. 

The  original  brewery  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Vassar 
Brothers  Institute,  educational  center,  and  across  the  street  from 
the  site  of  the  present  Vassar  Home  for  Aged  Men. 

Before  enlisting  the  capital  to  establish  the  business  which  was 
to  bring  him  wealth,  Vassar  conducted  an  oyster  bar  in  the 
Dutchess  County  Courthouse,  carrying  on  a  part  time  brewery 
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business  at  the  same  time.  The  oyster  bar  was  one  of  the  first 
restaurants  in  the  village,  but  “Matt”  Vassar  found  time  to  go 
about  the  community  with  his  ale.  Then,  in  1814,  Thomas  Purser, 
an  Englishman,  was  persuaded  to  furnish  capital  for  the  brewery. 
Vassar  gave  up  the  oyster  bar  and  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the 
brewery  business.  Mulford  and  Nathan  Conklin  were  partners 
with  Vassar  for  a  time,  and  later,  after  he  had  conducted  the  busi¬ 
ness  alone,  the  founder  took  his  nephews,  John  Guy  and  Matthew 
Vassar,  Jr.,  into  the  enterprise.  The  larger  brewery,  near  the  Main 
Street  dock,  was  built  in  1836.  Sloops  carried  the  famous  Vassar 
ale  to  points  as  far  distant  as  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Matthew  Vassar  had  no  children  and  his  relatives  and  others 
who  continued  the  business  did  not  develop  the  enterprise  on  a 
basis  to  meet  the  competition  of  breweries  elsewhere.  The  Frank 
Brewery,  a  smaller  business,  is  also  an  industry  of  the  past.  Today, 
a  distribution  branch  of  the  Jacob  Ruppert  breweries  is  the  only 
local  enterprise  of  this  type. 

Before  passing  to  other  industrial  development,  it  may  be  set 
down  here  that  Matthew  Vassar  was  a  leader  among  nineteenth 
century  citizens  of  Poughkeepsie  who  were  always  looking  for¬ 
ward,  with  the  economic  progress  of  the  community  as  an  objec¬ 
tive.  To  Vassar  went  much  of  the  credit  for  the  construction  of 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  now  part  of  the  New  York  Central 
system.  Until  1841,  a  railroad  alongside  the  river  was  merely  a 
dream,  Platt’s  “History  of  Poughkeepsie”  recounted. 

Actually,  there  was  a  Poughkeepsie  Locomotive  Engine  Com 
pany,  which  built  a  substantial  factory  here  before  any  railroad  was 
constructed.  The  firm  failed,  but  its  designs  were  probably  based 
on  the  expected  need  for  locomotives  for  cross-country  railroad 
purposes  or  an  extension  north  through  eastern  Dutchess  of  the 
Harlem  Valley  branch  of  the  railroad  now  known  as  the  New  York 
Central  system.  Matthew  Vassar  was  among  those  who  feared 
that  such  extension  would  detract  from  the  business  of  western 
Dutchess,  far-fetched  as  that  seems  today.  He  was  one  of  a  small 
active  group  which  kept  the  proposal  for  a  Hudson  River  railroad 
alive.  In  1842,  after  a  meeting  in  Poughkeepsie,  a  subscription  of 
$1,450  paid  the  expenses  of  a  preliminary  survey.  The  local  com¬ 
mittee  gradually  enlisted  support  of  New  York  capitalists,  and  a 
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charter  was  obtained  in  1846.  Opponents  of  the  project  succeeded 
in  boosting  the  incorporation  figure  to  $3,000,000,  but  even  this 
did  not  discourage  the  loyal  backers  of  the  enterprise,  and  there 
was  rejoicing  here  in  1847  when  the  news  was  received  that  the 
capital  support  was  assured.  The  railroad  was  completed  to 
Poughkeepsie  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  and  first  train  service 
established  in  1850. 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  the  first  telegraph 
office  in  Poughkeepsie  was  opened  in  1846.  Professor  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  was  a  resident  of  the 
Albany  Post  Road,  a  few  miles  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  it  was 
a  singular  thing  that  news  of  the  saving  of  the  charter  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad  reached  here  via  the  Morse  dots  and 
dashes. 

A  short  account  of  railroading  in  Dutchess  County  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  the  construction  of  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Railroad  Bridge,  a  tremendous  undertaking  of  the  time.  First 
publicity  urging  the  bridge  was  contained  in  the  “Poughkeepsie 
Eagle,”  and  John  I.  Platt,  its  publisher,  was  an  outstanding  cam¬ 
paigner  for  the  project.  He  began  his  appeals  in  1868,  but,  after 
legislative  authorization,  it  was  not  until  December  17,  1873,  that 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  Reynolds  Hill,  Poughkeepsie;  three 
timber  caissons  for  the  piers  were  built  in  1876,  with  the  support 
of  New  England  capitalists.  An  accident  occurring  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  one  stone  pier,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  was  so  costly  that  the  project  was  again  delayed.  Philadel¬ 
phia  capital  was  enlisted  and  work  resumed  in  1886.  The  first 
train  crossed  the  bridge  on  December  29,  1888. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  workers  for  the  railroad  bridge 
was  Harvey  G.  Eastman,  the  founder  of  the  former  Eastman  Busi¬ 
ness  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  a  popular  educational  institution  of 
its  period.  Further  reference  will  be  made  concerning  it  in  a  later 
section. 

A  ten-acre  manufacturing  plant  of  Poughkeepsie  of  a  bygone^ 
day  was  that  of  Adriance,  Platt  &  Company,  makers  of  harvesting 
machines  and  other  agricultural  implements.  Its  “Buckeye”  mow¬ 
ers  and  reapers  were  known  all  over  the  world.  The  sprawling 
plant,  all  except  a  few  buildings  of  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
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within  the  last  decade,  at  one  time  turned  out  one  thousand 
machines  a  week.  It  employed  five  hundred  men  in  1911,  but  com¬ 
petition  from  western  firms  began  to  show  its  effect  not  long  after 
that.  The  Moline  Plow  Company,  a  western  firm,  continued  the 
business  during  the  period  of  the  First  World  War,  but  this  con¬ 
cern  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  eastern  enterprise,  and  the  business 
came  to  an  end  about  1921.  The  late  General  Hugh  Johnson,  of 
XRA  fame  in  the  New  Deal  administration  at  Washington,  was 
connected  for  a  time  with  the  Moline  Plow  plant,  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie  was  also  the  “Home  of  Dutchess  Trousers,” 
product  of  the  Dutchess  Manufacturing  Company,  today  having 
given  way  to  the  Dutchess  Royal  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
large  orders  in  soldiers’  uniforms  for  the  War  Department.  The 
old  time  Dutchess  trousers  were  widely  advertised  with  the  war¬ 
ranty,  “Ten  Cents  a  Button,  a  Dollar  a  Rip.”  This  firm  employed 
up  to  six  hundred  persons. 

One  of  the  smaller  but  substantial  manufacturing  firms  of 
Poughkeepsie  is  the  Sedgwick  Machine  Works,  said  to  be  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  ‘‘first  furnace  and  iron  works  in  America.”  The  origi¬ 
nal  business  was  established  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1643,  by 
General  Robert  Sedgwick  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Dwight  R.  Sedgwick,  a  descendant  of  Robert  Sedgwick,  is  an 
officer  in  the  present-day  Poughkeepsie  firm,  which  is  busy  on  war 
contracts,  and  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  various  types  of 
automatic  elevators  and  dumbwaiters. 

While  Poughkeepsie  lost  several  substantial  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Poughkeepsie  Glass  Works  and  the  Horseshoe  \\  orks,  it 
has  gained  numerous  new  ones  in  the  last  half  century.  Largest  of 
these,  and  the  largest  employer,  is  the  DeLaval  Separator  Com¬ 
pany,  established  here  just  fifty  years  ago.  The  “Big  Three”  of 
Poughkeepsie  and  Dutchess  County  today  are  this  concern,  the 
allied  Schatz  Manufacturing  and  Federal  Bearings  companies,  and 
Plant  No.  4  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
The  separator  plant  is  within  the  city’s  corporate  limits,  and  plants 
of  the  other  two  concerns  in  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

In  1943,  the  Poughkeepsie  works  of  the  DeLaval  Separator 
Company — the  main  manufacturing  plant  of  the  company — was 
employing  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  persons,  or  more 
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than  three  times  its  earlier  peace  time  complement  of  help.  Parent 
plant  of  the  firm  is  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Other  plants  include 
one  at  Peterborough,  Ontario;  and  several  service  stations  and 
repair  shops  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

War  time  products  of  the  Poughkeepsie  plant,  which  seemed 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  postwar  manufacturing, 
include  oil  purifiers  for  lubricating  and  fuel  oils.  These  oil  puri¬ 
fiers  are  used  on  virtually  all  Navy  and  commercial  ships. 

Other  war  time  products  of  the  DeLaval  firm  include  various 
parts  of  control  mechanisms  that  are  used  on  surface  ships,  air¬ 
planes  and  guns,  and  are  under  contract  with  the  famous  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Peace  time  products  of  the  local  company  are  cream  separators, 
milking  machines  and  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  machines,  incor¬ 
porating  the  principle  of  centrifugal  separation. 

Since  1903,  Theodore  H.  Miller  has  been  works  manager  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  DeLaval  plant.  In  December  of  1943,  Miller 
began  to  relinquish  active  executive  control.  E.  Gray  Merrill  was 
made  assistant  works  manager,  and  George  T.  Willson,  formerly 
superintendent,  became  head  of  a  new  division  of  the  plant  for 
research  and  development. 

The  DeLaval  plant,  which  is  south  of  the  former  Adriance. 
Platt  &  Company  site,  late  in  1943  acquired  a  part  of  the  former 
farming  machine  manufacturing  concern's  acreage.  The  city  of 
Poughkeepsie  bad  taken  title  to  the  river  front  holdings  of  the  dis¬ 
solved  company. 

Promising  continued  employment  after  the  war,  the  Schatz 
Manufacturing  and  Federal  Bearings  companies'  plants  are  a  sub¬ 
stantial  Poughkeepsie  industry,  just  north  of  the  city  limits.  Dat¬ 
ing  back  to  1910,  in  Poughkeepsie,  with  small  beginnings  made  by 
members  of  the  Schatz  family,  this  industry  in  1943  was  employing 
one  thousand  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  persons. 

Occupying  upwards  of  ten  acres  of  floor  space,  the  Schatz- 
Federal  Bearings  plants,  with  the  allied  Waterburv  Steel  Ball  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  produce  a  wide  variety  of  ball 
bearings  for  myriad  purposes,  having  during  normal  times  been  a 
heavy  producer  for  the  automotive  industry,  and,  since  Pearl  Har- 
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bor,  filling  numerous  orders  for  aircraft,  doing  business  with  the 
leading  firms  in  both  fields. 

The  Schatz  enterprise  had  its  beginnings  in  New  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  the  late  Hermann  A.  Schatz,  his  father,  Adolph, 
and  three  employees  opened  a  little  factory  for  manufacture  of 
metal  specialties  and  a  variety  of  machine  tools.  That  was  on 
December  5,  1895.  Five  years  later,  father  and  son  opened  their 


(Photo  by  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc.) 

View  of  Federal  Bearings  Company  Plant,  Poughkeepsie 

New  Haven  factory,  incorporating  as  the  Schatz  Hardware  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company.  Here  they  started  the  manufacture  of  ball 
bearings,  both  annular  and  thrust.  The  first  of  the  bearings,  of  a 
commercial  annular  type,  were  used  in  the  neck  of  rolls  for  wash 
wringers. 

The  Acme  Ball  Bearing  Company  was  organized  in  1908,  and 
then,  in  1910,  the  Schatz  Manufacturing  Company  was  moved  to 
Poughkeepsie,  when  the  manufacture  of  ball  bearings  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale  was  begun.  The  firm  adapted  the  three-point  principle 
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in  annular  bearings  to  the  metric  sizes.  In  1915,  the  Federal  Bear¬ 
ings  Company  was  organized,  this  being  the  larger  of  the  allied 
Poughkeepsie  firms  today.  It  was  established  for  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  metric  size  bearings. 

In  1918,  the  Federal  Bearings  Company  acquired  the  Water- 
bury  Steel  Ball  Company.  All  the  balls  for  the  bearings  are  made 
at  the  Waterbury  plant,  which  employs  about  250  persons. 

The  late  Hermann  A.  Schatz  was  one  of  three  brothers  of  the 
Schatz  family  who  were  engaged  in  the  business  and  built  up  the 
Poughkeepsie  industry.  The  other  two  were  J.  William  and 
Grover  H.,  who,  like  Hermann  A.,  did  not  live  to  witness  the  full 
war  time  expansion  of  the  enterprise.  Hermann  Schatz,  surviving 
his  brothers,  died  in  the  early  part  of  1942.  He  was  succeeded  as 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  allied  firm  in  April,  1942,  by  George 
R.  Bennett,  Jr.,  a  son-in-law.  A  native  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  Ben¬ 
nett  received  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama.  He  was  married  to  Helen  Schatz  in  1935. 

Plant  No.  4  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  Poughkeepsie’s  newest  large  industry.  Parent  plant  of  this 
internationally  known  enterprise  is  at  Endicott,  New  York,  and 
other  factories  are  located  at  Rochester,  New  York,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  San  Jose,  California,  the  last  named  the 
newest  of  the  five.  Widely  known  president  of  the  concern  is 
Thomas  J.  Watson. 

Although  engaged  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for 
the  war  and  employing  approximately  two  thousand  persons,  defi¬ 
nite  assurances  have  been  given  that  the  International  Business 
Machines  plant  will  be  continued  as  a  part  o-f  the  great  business 
machine  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  peace  time  to  come.  Mr. 
Watson  has  said  that  there  is  every  expectation  that  the  newest 
Poughkeepsie  industry  will  be  a  permanent  one. 

Poughkeepsie  munitions  plant  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  was  originally  established  as  the  Munitions  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  and  as  a  subsidiary  of  International  Business 
Machines.  The  firm  purchased  the  old  factory  of  the  former  R.  U. 
Delapenha  &  Company,  fruit  preserve  specialists,  on  Rudco  Road, 
which  leads  from  Albany  Post  Road,  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  to  a 
point  at  the  Hudson  River.  Title  was  taken  on  April  1,  1941.  The 
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waterfront  factory  of  the  Delapenha  interests  was  converted  to 
manufacture  of  guns,  and  a  huge  new  plant  was  built  on  a  flat  area 
of  the  215-acre  tract  of  the  new  concern.  Frederick  H.  M.  Hart, 
of  Frederick  Hart  &  Company,  machine  specialists,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  was  president  of  the  firm  until  it  was  dissolved  on  July  13, 
1942,  and  the  International  Business  Machines  took  over  complete 
control  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Hart  had  long  been  an  engineering 
consultant  of  the  International  Business  Machines. 

In  June,  1942,  the  International  Business  Machines  reported  its 
purchase  of  an  additional  123-acre  property  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Post  Road  for  development  as  a  recreational  center  for  the  Plant 
4  employees.  As  at  Endicott,  the  International  Business  Machines 
was  pointing  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  golf  course,  tennis 
courts  and  other  recreational  facilities,  the  war  having  made  it 
impossible  to  carry  forward  this  program  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
desired. 

While  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  was  not 
so  named  until  February  14,  1924,  its  organization  was  brought 
about  by  the  merger  of  three  nationally  known  concerns  on  June 
16,  1911.  These  predecessor  firms,  all  of  which  had  been  engaged 
in  business  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  were  the  Tabulating 
Machine  Company,  the  International  Time  Recording  Company, 
and  the  Dayton  Scale  Company.  The  new  company,  known  as  the 
Computating-Tdbulating  Company,  began  business  on  July  15, 
1911,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  its  operation  that 
Mr.  Watson  was  called  to  head  the  organization.  On  June  30, 
1933,  all  domestic  subsidiary  firms  were  merged  into  the  one 
organization  of  International  Business  Machines. 

Mr.  Watson  became  president  of  the  company  on  May  4,  1914. 
A  native  of  Campbell,  New  York,  he  received  his  schooling  at 
Addison  Academy  and  Elmira  School  of  Commerce.  He  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  several  colleges  and  universities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  A  champion  of  world  peace  through  world  trade, 
Watson  served  as  president  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  1937  to  1939. 

The  Poughkeepsie  plant  of  the  International  Business  Machines 
was  awarded  the  Army-Navy  “E”  pennant  for  outstanding  war 
materials  production  in  1943. 
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The  importance  of  the  metals  industries  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
area  is  further  emphasized  in  such  firms  as  the  Standard  Gage 
Company,  first  of  the  Poughkeepsie  manufactories  to  win  the 
Army-Navy  “E”  award  for  excellence  in  war  production  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  Frederick  Hart  &  Company.  Affording  employment 
to  more  than  four  hundred  during  1943,  the  Standard  Gage  Com¬ 
pany  has  developed  a  business  in  gauge  and  other  high  precision 
instrument  making,  which  found  markets  in  various  countries  of 
the  world  prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  and  made  its  products 
in  ever-increasing  demand  during  the  war.  The  business  was 
established  in  1925  by  Erik  Aldeborgh,  who  came  here  from 
Sweden,  with  the  late  C.  E.  Johanssen,  inventor.  For  a  time 
before  Mr.  Aldeborgh  founded  his  own  enterprise  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  former  Johanssen  plant  south  of  Poughkeepsie,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  This  property  was  taken 
over  by  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation  after  the 
Johanssen  facilities  were  moved  to  a  western  division  of  the  Ford 
Company. 

The  Frederick  Hart  &  Company,  one  of  the  older  Poughkeepsie 
firms  which  has  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  machines  and 
machine  tools,  and  during  normal  times  did  a  considerable  business 
in  time  clock  machinery,  has  also  employed  more  than  four  hundred 
persons.  This  firm,  over  a  period  of  years,  handled  numerous  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  and 
Frederick  H.  M.  Hart,  member  of  the  firm,  was  instrumental  in 
causing  the  International  Business  Machines  to  locate  its  Plant  No. 
4  here. 

The  limitations  of  this  history  will  not  permit  detailed  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  of  the  Poughkeepsie  industries.  Others  in  the  metals 
division  include  the  U.  S.  Hoffman  Machinery  Company,  reclaim¬ 
ers  of  laundry  machines  in  peace  time  and  now  engaged  in  ord¬ 
nance  work;  the  Poughkeepsie  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  an 
old  firm. 

Among  other  Poughkeepsie  industries  is  the  Trussed  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  another  old  firm,  which  specializes  in  the 
manufacture  of  looseleaf  books  of  all  kinds,  employing  upwards  of 
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two  hundred  persons.  A  substantial  newcomer  to  Poughkeepsie  of 
the  last  decade  is  the  Western  Printing  &  Lithographing  Company, 
which,  with  its  allied  Whitman  Publishing  Company,  turns  out 
millions  of  children’s  books  for  the  five  and  dime  stores.  An  ever- 
expanding  enterprise,  with  parent  plant  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  this 
firm  has  made  Poughkeepsie  its  eastern  manufacturing  center,  as 
well  as  outlet  for  a  variety  of  products,  including  low  priced  comic 
books  and  playing  cards.  The  Poughkeepsie  plant  now  employs 
approximately  four  hundred  persons. 

An  unusual  local  industry  is  the  Price  Fire  &  Waterproofing 
Company.  Although  employing  less  than  fifty  persons  in  normal 
times,  this  firm  is  outstanding  in  its  specialty  of  fire  and  water¬ 
proofing  material.  An  outstanding  example  of  its  work  was  the 
treatment  of  material  which  contained  the  waters  of  the  “lagoon” 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

The  Dutchess  Royal  Manufacturing  Company,  employing 
upwards  of  400  in  war  time,  and  the  Glenwood  Clothes,  with  some 
250  on  its  payroll,  are  among  the  power  machine  industries  in  the 
needle  trades.  Poughkeepsie  Leather  Goods  Company  and  the 
Beacon  Leather  Goods  Company  manufacture  pocketbooks  and 
handbags.  Gottlieb  Brothers  are  makers  of  silk  underwear  and 
other  garments ;  the  Ideal  Linen  Mesh  Company  is  among  the  old 
established  specialty  industries  of  Poughkeepsie.  The  Wm.  T. 
Lane  &  Brothers  is  an  old  firm  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of 
canvas  bags.  The  Lumb  Wood  Working  Company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  firms  of  its  kind. 

The  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures  for  the  year  1939 
credited  Dutchess  County  with  having  153  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  average  number  of  wage-earners  for  that  year 
totaled  7,145,  with  total  earnings  of  $6,990,188.  The  materials, 
supplies,  fuel,  electric  energy  purchased,  and  contract  work  were 
estimated  to  have  cost  $15,019,991  during  the  year;  with  value  of 
products  listed  at  $35,168,828;  and  value  added  by  manufacture, 
$20,148,837. 

Separate  statistics  were  given  for  the  Poughkeepsie  area,  with 
ninety-two  manufacturing  establishments,  wage-earners  average 
4,133,  and  wages  totaling  $4,049,182.  Materials  cost,  purchase  of 
electric  energy  and  contract  work  represented  an  outlay  of  $8,993,- 
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565 ;  value  of  products,  $22,549,273 ;  value  added  by  manufacture, 

$13,555,708. 

The  city  of  Beacon  was  reported  by  the  United  States  Census 
to  have  had  twenty-four  establishments  in  1939,  with  average  num¬ 
ber  of  wage-earners  1,957,  receiving  $1,904,455.  Cost  of  mate¬ 
rials,  purchase  of  electric  energy  and  contract  work  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  $4,632,959;  value  of  products,  $9,241,251;  and  value 
added  by  manufacture,  $4,608,292. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  factory 
report  for  1940,  counted  237  factories  in  Dutchess  County,  with 
a  total  number  of  employees  of  10,077.  Of  the  total,  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  area  was  reported  to  have  127  factories,  employing  a  total 
of  6,088. 

A  remarkable  expansion  in  manufacturing  is  indicated  in  the 
war  production  years  since  1940.  The  New  York  State  Labor 
census  tallied  a  total  number  of  80  factories  employing  less  than 
5  persons,  with  175  thus  employed.  The  number  of  establishments 
employing  5  to  9  persons  was  43  for  a  total  of  264  persons  engaged ; 
factories  employing  10  to  24  persons,  40,  for  a  total  of  615  per¬ 
sons;  firms  employing  25  to  49  persons,  24,  for  total  help  of  884; 
factories  employing  50  to  99  persons,  23,  for  a  total  of  1,618 
persons;  number  engaging  100  to  199  persons,  14,  for  total  of 
2,050  persons ;  200  to  299  persons,  7  factories,  with  complement  of 
help  of  1,735;  only  4  concerns  employing  300  to  499  persons,  for 
total  help  of  1,398;  2  factories  employing  500  to  999  persons,  for 
a  total  of  1,338.  There  was  no  one  factory  which  employed  as 
many  as  1,000  persons. 

Poughkeepsie,  according  to  the  State  Department  Census,  num¬ 
bered  two  factories  in  the  class  of  500  to  999  persons,  for  a  total 
of  1,338  persons  employed;  and  four  in  the  class  of  300  to  499, 
employing  1,398. 

In  the  Poughkeepsie  area  alone,  in  the  latter  part  of  1943, 
industrial  employment  was  10,960,  according  to  a  local  census 
taken  in  December  of  that  year.  A  breakdown  on  this  employment, 
listed  the  total  number  in  the  metals  industries  at  7,000;  power 
needle  trades,  2,560;  and  miscellaneous  industries,  1,400. 

This  survey  included  the  comparatively  new  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  industry  south  of  Poughkeepsie, 
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and  embraced  all  suburban  plants,  with  the  Schatz  Manufacturing 
and  Federal  Bearings  companies,  and  the  smaller  Pleasant  Valley 
Finishing  Company.  Not  included  were  the  industries  at  Wap- 
pingers  Falls. 

The  war  production  program  has  brought  about  increased 
employment  of  women ;  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  2,560  employed 
in  the  needle  trades  were  men.  In  the  metals  industries,  5,000  of 
the  reported  7,000  employed  were  men,  and  the  remainder  women. 
In  the  miscellaneous  industries,  the  breakdown  was:  total,  1,400; 
men,  800;  women,  600. 

With  good  pay  for  their  skills,  women  have  always  been 
attracted  to  the  needle  industries.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
war,  sending  an  estimated  ten  thousand  men  from  Dutchess  into 
the  military  service  by  the  end  of  1943,  left  jobs  which  in  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  were  filled  by  women. 

This  condition  presented  its  home  front  problems.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Court  reported  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  juvenile 
delinquency.  Working  mothers  were  beginning  to  take  advantage 
of  the  child  care  centers.  At  the  end  of  1943,  there  were  several 
public  and  privately  managed  child  centers  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
area,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  one  hundred  pre-school  age 
children. 

The  foregoing  references  to  manufacturing  industries  take  no 
account  of  the  large  number  employed  in  service  industries  nor  the 
employment  in  the  numerous  institutions  in  the  county,  including 
Vassar  College  and  the  four  State  institutions.  Poughkeepsie’s 
central  shopping  district  is  a  large  employer,  and  contributing  to 
the  steady  occupational  field  are  the  hotels  and  the  newspapers. 
Because  of  its  location,  Poughkeepsie  also  accommodates  a  sub¬ 
stantial  wholesale  trade.  Not  the  least  of  the  employers  in  the 
Dutchess  county  seat  are  the  railroads  and  other  transportation 
interests.  Although,  in  1943,  Poughkeepsie  was  just  a  “whistle” 
stop  so  far  as  many  trains  were  concerned,  its  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Station  was  a  busy  place  the  year  around,  traffic  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  relatives  and  friends  increasing  the  problem 
of  accommodations. 

Of  material  benefit  to  Poughkeepsie  and  Dutchess  County  are 
such  enterprises  as  the  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corpora- 
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tion,  which  is  one  of  the  city’s  largest  taxpayers,  as  well  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  employer.  About  one-half  of  the  eight  hundred  persons 
working  for  the  Central  Hudson  Company  are  engaged  in  principal 
offices,  work  shops,  power  plants  and  with  service  crews  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  vicinity.  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  simi¬ 
larly  maintains  a  district  organization,  although  a  smaller  one,  here. 

Poughkeepsie  and  the  county  have  been  the  home  for  years  of 
numerous  railroad  employees. 

The  importance  of  the  railroad  facilities  here  has  been  empha¬ 
sized,  including  the  key  position  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Railroad 
Bridge  over  the  Hudson.  Of  increasing  benefit  to  Poughkeepsie 
and  Dutchess  is  the  Mid-Hudson  Highway  Bridge,  a  short  distance 
below  the  railroad  bridge.  A  part  of  the  State’s  arterial  highway 
system,  with  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge  to  the  south  and  the  Rip 
Van  Winkle  Bridge  to  the  north,  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  is  cer¬ 
tainly  located  in  the  mid-Hudson  Valley.  Further  reference  will 
be  made  to  the  Taconic  or  Eastern  States  Parkway,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  metropolitan  New  York  parkways  and  the  present 
northern  terminus  of  which  is  directly  east  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the 
central  section  of  Dutchess. 

More  than  passing  attention  seems  warranted  at  this  point  to 
the  State  institutions  in  Dutchess  County.  Aside  from  their  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  of  housing  the  mentally  ill,  and  other  wards  of  the 
State,  they  are  a  substantial  employer. 

There  are  three  mental  hygiene  institutions  in  Dutchess  County, 
the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  north  of  Poughkeepsie;  the 
Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  at  Wingdale,  in  southeastern 
Dutchess;  and  the  Wassaic  State  School,  in  the  northeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  A  fourth  State  institution  is  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital  for  the  Criminally  Insane,  at  Beacon. 

Accommodating  a  grand  total  of  15,247  actual  resident  patients 
in  December,  1943,  these  four  institutions  had  at  the  same  time 
attending  staffs  with  a  total  of  2,585  employees.  State  Comptroller 
Frank  C.  Moore’s  report  for  the  fiscal  year,  1942-43,  set  forth  that 
a  total  of  $4,737,941.33  was  spent  to  maintain  the  four  institutions 
during  the  twelve-month  period.  The  Hudson  River  State  Hospi¬ 
tal,  oldest  and  largest  of  the  institutions,  accommodated  5,178 
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patients;  the  Harlem  Valley  Hospital,  4,518;  the  Wassaic  State 
School,  4,355;  and  Matteawan  Hospital,  1,571. 

A  rise  in  inmate  population  was  indicated  during  the  period  of 
1936-43,  the  increase  for  the  four  institutions  combined  having 
been  from  13,800  to  16,416,  or  2,556.  The  higher  total  of  patients 
than  the  “actual  resident”  total  previously  cited  includes  patients 
on  parole  and  otherwise  off  the  institution  premises. 

The  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  was  first  opened  for  use  in 
October,  1811.  The  Matteawan  Hospital  was  first  occupied  in 
1891;  the  Harlem  Valley  Institution  was  opened  in  April,  1924, 
and  the  Wassaic  State  School  began  caring  for  patients  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1930. 

While  the  attending  staffs  01  the  four  hospitals  in  December, 
1943,  had  a  total  complement  of  help  of  2,585,  the  number  was 
reported  to  be  822  short  of  the  aggregate  professional  and  attend¬ 
ant  staffs  needed  for  the  task  of  caring  for  the  patients.  Without 
exception,  all  four  institutions  faced  a  manpower  problem,  which 
was  made  more  acute  by  the  higher  pay  offered  in  war  time  indus¬ 
tries.  The  State  provided  pay  increases,  but  the  higher  compensa¬ 
tion  did  not  deter  hundreds  from  entering  war  production  plants 
and  accepting  more  lucrative  employment  in  other  fields. 

Still  another  State  institution  of  Dutchess  County  is  the  new 
$8,000,000  State  Prison  at  Green  Haven  in  the  south  central  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  Originally  designed  to  care  for  the  overflow  of 
other  State  prisons,  the  Green  Haven  institution  was  rushed  to 
completion  in  1940,  when  the  prison  population  of  the  State  was 
eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  penal  authorities  estimated 
that  it  was  increasing  by  one  thousand  yearly.  By  the  end  of  1941, 
however,  there  was  a  decided  drop  in  prison  population,  what  with 
the  threat  of  war  and  rise  in  industrial  production.  Early  in  1942, 
the  total  number  of  inmates  of  prisons  in  the  State  had  dropped  to 
sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred. 

The  latter  part  of  1943  marked  the  transformation  of  the  Green 
Haven  Prison  to  military  prison  purposes,  and  the  southern 
Dutchess  State  property  was  becoming  the  eastern  “Leavenworth” 
of  the  country — or  the  eastern  branch  of  the  United  States  Army 
disciplinary  barracks. 
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United  States  Army  officials  forecast  that  the  bulk  of  the  men 
in  military  service  stationed  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  sentenced 
to  prison  by  court  martial,  would  be  brought  to  Green  Haven.  The 
formal  announcement  that  the  prison  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
army  was  made  on  September  1 1.  A  building  program  calling  for 
temporary  structures  outside  the  prison  walls  was  approved  and 
was  to  cost  approximately  $300,000. 

The  Green  Haven  prison  contains  more  than  two  thousand  indi¬ 
vidual  cells.  There  are  fourteen  buildings,  among  which  are  a 
chapel,  kitchen  and  mess  hall,  and  a  120-bed  hospital. 

Other  institutions  of  Dutchess  County  include  the  United 
States  Veterans’  Hospital,  at  Castle  Point,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
River,  in  southwestern  Dutchess  County;  and  the  private  hospi¬ 
tals:  Vassar  Brothers  Hospital  and  St.  Francis  Hospital,  of 
Poughkeepsie;  the  Northern  Dutchess  Health  Center,  at  Rhine- 
beck;  and  the  Highland  Hospital,  at  Beacon.  There  are  also  the 
Bowne  Memorial  and  Samuel  and  Nettie  Bowne  hospitals,  caring 
for  tuberculosis  patients,  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  Craig  House 
Sanitarium  at  Beacon.  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital  is  supported,  in 
part,  by  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  and  the  county  of  Dutchess. 

Second  to  Poughkeepsie  among  Dutchess  County  communities 
affording  industrial  employment  is  the  city  of  Beacon,  which  like 
the  county  seat,  is  characterized  by  diversified  employment.  Like 
Poughkeepsie,  Beacon  has  experienced  a  transition  from  one  indus¬ 
try  to  another,  and  has  attracted  several  substantial  industries  in  a 
relatively  recent  period. 

Whereas  Beacon,  over  an  extended  period,  was  benefited  sub¬ 
stantially  by  its  brick-making  industry,  the  clay  deposits  of  the 
southern  Dutchess  community  and  vicinity  affording  a  rich  source 
of  raw  material  for  this  enterprise,  this  industry  has  declined,  and 
in  1943  was  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

Beacon  is  still  known  as  a  hat  manufacturing  center,  but  this 
industry  is  not  as  large  a  source  of  employment  as  it  used  to  be. 
Outstanding  among  the  southern  Dutchess  city’s  industries,  which 
continues  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  community,  is  the  New 
York  Rubber  Corporation  plant.  In  1943  this  plant,  employing 
approximately  five  hundred,  was  achieving  such  a  war  production 
record  that  on  October  16  it  was  granted  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
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award  for  its  excellent  performance.  Here  to  officiate  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  James  V.  Forrestal,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a 
native  of  Dutchess  and  member  of  a  well-known  Beacon  family. 

Among  the  newer  industries  of  Beacon  are:  The  Texas  Com¬ 
pany’s  Research  Laboratory,  employing  580,  and  the  carton  plant 
of  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  which  employs  about  300  persons. 

A  1943  census  of  Beacon’s  industries  indicated  a  total  of  3,791 
employees.  This  total  did  not  include  the  staff  at  the  Matteawan 
State  Hospital,  503;  staff  at  the  United  States  Veterans’  Hospital 
at  nearby  Castle  Point,  350;  and  the  130  employees  of  the  Craig 
House  Sanitarium. 

Beacon  industries  employing  100  or  more  persons  include: 
Aero  Leather  Clothing  Company,  leather  jacket  manufacturers, 
255  workers;  Aviator  Clothing  Company,  125;  Beacon  Piece  Dye¬ 
ing  &  Finishing  Company,  130;  Green  Fuel  Economizer  Company, 
150;  Lewittes  &  Sons,  Inc.,  furniture  makers,  100;  Braendly  Dye 
Works,  Inc.,  130;  Beacon  Rayon  Fabric  Company,  100;  Beebe 
Manufacturing  Company,  hat  makers,  125;  Debway  Hats,  Inc., 
hat  makers,  150;  Bobrich  Manufacturing  Company,  hat  makers, 
150;  Dutchess  Tool  Company,  machine  manufacturers,  420; 
Kartigan  &  Company,  hats ;  and  Knowleton  &  Sons,  hats,  225. 

The  southern  Dutchess  city,  with  population  of  12,572,  has  an 
area  of  5.38  square  miles,  and  a  real  estate  assessment  roll  of 
$1 1,519,857.  It  has  approximately  12,500  homes.  There  are  2,000 
pupils  in  its  public  schools  and  485  in  its  two  parochial  schools.  It 
maintains  a  municipal  water  supply  system;  its  combination  paid 
and  volunteer  fire  department  includes  seven  paid  drivers.  There 
are  twenty  men  on  the  police  force. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  while  Dutchess  County  was,  during 
one  period,  a  cloth  manufacturing  center,  there  is  more  emphasis 
today  on  garment  making,  with  considerable  employment  in  the 
needle  trades.  We  shall  not  neglect  to  mention,  however,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  one  large  textile  plant,  which  with  its  tenant  concerns 
today  depends  on  the  Wappinger  Creek  for  waterpower  as  the  old 
Garner  Print  Works,  at  Wappingers  Falls,  did  in  the  old  days. 

To  be  sure,  the  old  Titus  Woolen  Mills,  at  Rochdale  and  Titus¬ 
ville,  east  of  Poughkeepsie,  are  industries  of  the  past.  They 
depended  upon  the  waters  of  Wappinger  Creek  for  their  power. 
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The  woolen  mills  are  gone,  but  there  remains  the  Dutchess  Bleach- 
ery,  Inc.,  successor  to  the  Garner  Print  Works,  below  the 
Wappinger  Falls  and  within  the  incorporated  village  known  as 
Wappingers  Falls.  Still  another  textile  mill  which  has  carried  on 
successfully  down  through  the  years  is  the  Pleasant  Valley  Finish¬ 
ing  Mill  at  Pleasant  Valley,  northeast  of  Poughkeepsie. 

In  1943,  the  Dutchess  Bleachery,  Inc.,  and  its  predecessor, 
Garner  Print  Works,  had  rounded  out  approximately  one  hundred 
years’  activity  as  a  bleaching  and  finishing  industry.  Indeed,  the 
Garner  works  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  this 
country. 

While  the  competition  of  lower  paid  labor  of  the  South  has 
taken  its  toll  of  northern  textile  organizations,  the  Dutchess  Bleach¬ 
ery,  Inc.,  controlled  by  Deering,  Milliken  &  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  carries  on,  and  Henry  M.  Burke,  superintendent  of  the 
Dutchess  plant  is  optimistic  over  the  future  prospects  of  this 
concern. 

Deering,  Milliken  &  Company,  which  controls  fifteen  or  more 
cotton  mills  in  the  South,  kept  the  Wappingers  Falls  industry  going 
through  the  severe  period  of  the  last  depression.  Since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  as  high  as  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  production  of  the  Wap¬ 
pingers  Falls  industry  has  been  on  government  orders.  It  has 
specialized,  in  particular,  on  the  bleaching  and  finishing  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  pillow  cases  and  sheets  from  the  grey  cloth  which  is 
shipped  to  the  southern  Dutchess  plant. 

Between  400  and  450  employees  have  been  steadily  engaged  at 
the  Dutchess  Bleachery,  and  about  the  same  number  in  tenant  fac¬ 
tories  on  the  bleachery  company’s  property.  The  latter  are :  The 
P.  N.  M.  Corporation,  silk  finishers;  Hand  Prints,  Inc.,  specialists 
in  screen  printing;  David  Box  Toe,  makers  of  parts  of  linings  of 
shoes;  and  the  G.  &  C.  Hat  Company. 

During  most  of  the  year,  the  eighty-five-foot  head  of  water 
from  the  Wappingers  Lake,  above  the  falls,  is  sufficient  to  supply 
electric  power  for  the  bleachery  and  the  other  plants  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  premises.  The  water  of  the  Wappinger  Creek  is  of  soft 
quality  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  textile  processing.  A  good  deal 
of  water  is  used  daily — in  fact,  about  five  million  gallons  a  day — 
or  about  a  half  million  gallons  more  than  is  pumped  daily  from  the 
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Hudson  River  into  the  Poughkeepsie  city  water  distribution 
system. 

Superintendent  Burke  was  confident  that  the  postwar  period 
would  bring  about  new  needs  for  the  services  of  the  Dutchess 
Bleachery,  because  of  the  new  departures  in  the  use  of  fabrics  for 
myriad  purposes. 

Outstanding  among  the  few  industries  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  is  the  new  Amco  Magnesium  Company  at  South  Dover, 
near  the  eastern  border  of  Dutchess.  A  subsidiary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Metals  Company,  this  new  enterprise,  established  under  a  war 
time  defense  plant  corporation  program,  provided  a  huge  process¬ 
ing  plant,  with  facilities  for  extracting  magnesium  from  the  rich 
dolomite  deposits  of  the  Dutchess  community.  Magnesium  metal 
has  become  well  known  for  many  purposes,  and  because  of  its  light¬ 
ness  and  durability. 

Here  again,  as  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Beacon,  an  old  industry 
gave  way  to  a  new  one.  The  Dover  deposits,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  were  tapped  in  a  marble  industry,  for  both  monuments  and 
building  construction.  The  new  magneisum  industry,  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  employ  some  250  persons,  brings  back  to  life  one  of  the 
deepest  of  the  Dover  marble  quarries. 

In  connection  with  the  industrial  development  of  Dutchess 
County,  particularly  in  the  Poughkeepsie  area,  this  short  history 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  recent  growth  of 
workers’  unions.  In  the  conservative  community  of  Poughkeepsie, 
trade  unionism  up  until  the  last  decade  had  been  confined  largely  to 
the  building  construction  groups,  the  railroad  employees,  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  and  to  relatively  few  manufacturing  industries. 

While  the  Poughkeepsie  trade  unions  of  the  carpenters  and  the 
bricklayers,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  are  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  the  now  inactive  molders’  union,  made  up  of  foundry 
workers,  is  virtually  the  only  one  recalled  as  long  having  been 
identified  with  manufacturing  in  Dutchess  County. 

Today  workers  of  both  the  DeLaval  Separator  Company  and 
the  Schatz  Manufacturing-Federal  Bearings  companies  are  organ¬ 
ized,  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  machinists’  unions 
having  won  collective  bargaining  rights  in  the  former  and  the 
United  Automobile  Workers-Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
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tions  union  having  obtained  the  bargaining  rights  and  negotiated 
contracts  with  the  latter  firms. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  needle  trade  workers  in  the  city  are 
organized,  either  under  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  Con¬ 
gress  of  Industrial  Organizations  affiliated  union,  or  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  International  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’ 
Union. 

In  recent  years,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  building 
trades  organization  extended  its  control  to  common  laborers. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  collective  bargaining  elections 
have  been  held  in  various  other  industrial  groups,  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  unions  winning  bargaining  rights  at  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Cigar  Corporation  factory  in  Poughkeepsie.  Bus  drivers 
of  the  Poughkeepsie  and  Wappingers  Falls  Railway  Company,  an 
old  firm  which  years  ago  operated  horse  cars  from  the  Main  Street 
Dock  to  Vassar  College,  and  about  ten  years  ago  abandoned  electric 
trolley  cars,  are  now  organized  under  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  Amco  magnesium  plant  at  Dover  conducted  a  con¬ 
sent  American  Federation  of  Labor  election,  and  negotiations  are 
in  progress  for  the  formation  of  unions  covering  various  classifica¬ 
tions  of  work.  Some  of  the  pocketbook  workers  in  Poughkeepsie 
are  organized. 

Otto  F.  Nelsson  is  the  most  widely  known  labor  leader  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  area,  having  headed  its  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and  organized  the  Dutchess  County 
Building  Trades  Council.  Nuhzio  Vitale  is  the  manager  of  Local  124, 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers’  Union,  which  in  1943  claimed 
a  total  membership  of  approximately  nine  hundred.  Morton  Good¬ 
man  is  the  Hudson  Valley  district  manager  of  the  International 
Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union.  Edward  M.  Batey,  business 
agent  of  the  Motion  Picture  and  Stage  Hands  Union,  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  Frank  C. 
Pascoe  is  president  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  Frank  H.  Niessen  is  president  of  Local  297,  United 
Automobile  Workers-Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  union 
workers  at  the  Schatz-Federal  Bearings  plants. 

Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Lodge,  No.  807,  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
road  Trainmen,  received  its  charter  on  January  9,  1910.  Frank 
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M.  Doran,  not  a  relative  of  Mayor-elect  Frank  M.  Doran,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  is  the  president  of  the  lodge,  which  is  the  principal 
railroad  union  group  of  the  community. 

Poughkeepsie  Typographical  Union  is  among  the  oldest  of  the 
craft  unions  of  the  city,  having  been  chartered  on  March  30,  1892. 
The  Carpenters’  Union  was  formed  on  August  12,  1886;  the 
Bricklayers’  Union  in  1890. 

Centered  in  Poughkeepsie,  the  retail  trade  of  Dutchess  County 
has  made  great  strides  in  the  modern  period,  the  shopping  district  of 
the  county  seat  having  been  streamlined  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  metropolitan  stores. 

The  United  States  Retail  Trade  Census  of  1940  reported  a  total 
of  1,865  stores  in  the  county,  with  sales  amounting  to  $49,953,000. 
The  579  food  stores  accounted  for  sales  of  $15,035,000.49;  forty- 
nine  general  merchandise  establishments,  $4,862,000;  122  apparel 
stores,  $3,040,000,  and  the  forty-eight  household  and  radio  shops, 
$1,126,000. 

The  automotive  group,  with  sixty-four  concerns,  reported  sales 
of  $6,810,000.  There  were  261  filling  stations,  with  sales  of 
$3,101,000;  seventy-one  lumber  and  hardware  concerns,  doing  a 
gross  business  of  $984,000;  343  eating  and  drinking  establish¬ 
ments,  $4,429,000;  fifty  drug  stores,  $1,444,000;  and  other  stores, 
$6,132,000. 

Average  number  of  employees  in  all  the  stores  per  year  was 
4,312;  total  payroll,  $4,680,000.  The  Poughkeepsie  stores 
accounted  for  more  than  half  the  employees,  or  2,752,  with  total 
wages  of  $2,980,000. 

Poughkeepsie’s  total  sales  amounted  to  $28,283,000  as  against 
the  county’s  total  of  $49,953,000.  The  census  for  Poughkeepsie 
retail  trade  indicated  the  trend  of  developments  during  the  last 
decade — period  of  the  depression. 

Whereas-  a  twenty-eight  per  cent,  gain  was  made  during  the 
period  of  1935  through  1939,  despite  the  depression,  sales  for  1935 
totaling  $21,777,000,  the  1939  sales  of  $28,283,000  were  nine  per 
cent,  under  1929,  with  $31,227,000  in  sales  for  the  boom  year. 

Since  1929,  Poughkeepsie  has  been  going  ahead,  however.  Sales 
of  department  stores  are  a  fair  index.  Net  sales  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1943  showed  a  nine  per  cent,  gain  over  the  cor- 
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responding  period  of  1942,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Federal 
Bank  Reserve  of  New  York.  Incidentally,  Poughkeepsie’s  gain  of 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  for  November,  1943,  over  the  same  month 
of  1942  was  the  highest  in  the  Second  Federal  Reserve  District, 
which  embraces  all  of  New  York  State  and  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut.  Department  stores  of  all  the  lower  Hudson  River 
Valley  reported  similar  high  gains,  with  a  seven  per  cent,  rise  in 
sales  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1943  over  the  same  period  of 
1942,  and  a  twenty-four  per  cent,  gain  during  November  over  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year. 

Several  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  Poughkeepsie’s 
department  stores :  Luckey,  Platt  &  Company,  The  Wallace  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company  store.  Poughkeep¬ 
sie’s  lively  shopping  district  has  attracted  numerous  chain  stores  in 
the  last  ten  to  twenty  years. 

Established  seventy-four  years  ago,  the  Luckey,  Platt  store 
occupies  the  central  shopping  district  corner  of  Main  and  Academy 
streets.  A  smart  competitor  across  the  street  is  The  Wallace  Com¬ 
pany  store,  successor  to  Donald,  Converse  &  Maynard,  which  was 
established  in  1875. 

Oldest  mercantile  establishment  in  Poughkeepsie  is  Van 
Kleeck’s,  men’s  clothing  store.  Established  in  1799  by  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Baltus  Barents  Van  Kleeck,  one  of  the  two  earliest  white 
settlers  in  Poughkeepsie,  Van  Kleeck’s  has  been  continued  under 
the  one  family  proprietorship  to  date.  Teunis  Van  Kleeck  was 
the  original  merchant  and  for  years  the  concern  manufactured  hats 
and  sold  them.  Baltus  B.  Van  Kleeck  is  the  present  proprietor. 

Largest  men’s  clothing  store  in  Poughkeepsie  is  M.  Shwartz 
&  Company,  which  is  among  the  oldest  of  the  city’s  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  and  is  one  of  the  largest  stores  of  its  kind  in  the  Hudson 
Valley. 

For  the  most  part,  Poughkeepsie’s  stores  have  been  modern¬ 
ized  on  metropolitan  lines,  and  the  main  shopping  district  is  well 
lighted.  Parking  problems  of  the  comparatively  recent  period 
have  been  met  successfully  with  the  installation  of  parking  meters 
in  the  mid-town  section.  Complaints  are  few  about  the  meters, 
which  allow  one-hour  parking  for  five  cents,  with  penny  meters  at 
the  corners,  good  for  ten  minutes.  These  meters  return  revenue 
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of  about  $25,000  a  year  to  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  money 
is  earmarked  to  pay  off  municipal  indebtedness. 

Dutchess  County  in  1939  had  193  service  establishments,  with 
total  receipts  of  $2,830,000,  and  total  payroll  of  $684,000.  Pough¬ 
keepsie  had  a  larger  percentage  of  these  concerns,  with  total  receipts 
of  $1,891,000  and  a  payroll  of  $508,000. 

In  1939,  there  were  ninety  wholesale  trade  establishments  in  the 
county,  with  total  sales  of  $16,141,000,  and  a  total  payroll  of  $977,- 
000.  Of  the  total,  sixty-nine  of  the  establishments  were  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  area,  with  sales  amounting  to  $14,120,000  and  a 
payroll  of  $850,000.  Of  the  Poughkeepsie  group  of  wholesalers, 
twelve  were  in  the  groceries  and  food  line,  doing  a  business  with 
sales  of  $3,466,000.  Establishments  listed  under  petroleum  and 
its  products  reported  sales  amounting  to  $3,377,000. 

Receipts  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Post  Office  for  1942  totaled  $5 1 1,- 
840.89,  or  five  times  the  receipts  for  1910,  with  $102,492.64. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  climb  during  each  decade  since  1900. 
The  totals  by  decades,  and  for  1941  and  1942,  since  i860  were  as 
follows:  i860,  $8,918.07;  1870,  $28,046.17;  1880,  $33,302.65; 
1890,  $48,786.85;  1900,  $57,203.57;  1910,  $102,492.64;  1920, 
$188,949 .77;  1930,  $347,103.73;  1940,  $416,655.32;  1941,  $451,- 
878.23;  1942,  $511,840.89. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Bank  Clearing  House  reported  total  debits 
of  $23,958,503  for  September  of  1943,  a  figure  nearly  $5,000,- 
000  greater  than  the  debits  for  September  of  1942.  The  local 
chamber  of  commerce  reported  that  total  debits  have  been  climb¬ 
ing  steadily  over  an  extended  period  dating  back  to  the  depression. 
The  1942  bank  clearing  debits  of  $232,966,011  were  $23,705,120 
greater  than  those  of  1941. 

The  September  clearing  house  statement  to  some  extent 
reflected  bond  sales  of  the  Third  War  Loan  drive,  but  the  savings 
departments  of  local  banks  reported  marked  increases  of  deposits 
over  and  above  savings  set  aside  and  withdrawn  for  purchase  of 
war  bonds. 

Records  of  the  county  clerk’s  office  of  the  last  few  years  show 
increased  activity  in  the  real  estate  market.  Sales  of  farm  prop¬ 
erties  have  risen.  A  factor  indicating  stability  of  purpose  in  the 
county  was  an  increased  number  of  mortgage  satisfactions,  or  the 
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number  paying  off  mortgages.  The  clerk’s  office  reported  940 
mortgage  satisfactions  during  the  period  of  January  1  to  October 
I,  1943.  This  total  was  approximately  double  the  total  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.  In  Dutchess,  the  amortization  pay¬ 
ment  plan  in  reduction  of  mortgages  is  growing  in  popularity. 

The  United  States  Census  report  on  housing  covering  the  year 
1939  set  forth  that  Dutchess  County  has  a  total  of  31,824  dwell¬ 
ing  units,  of  which  28,532  were  occupied;  12,426  were  owner 
occupied;  16,106  tenant  occupied;  of  the  tenant  occupied,  821  by 
non-whites;  of  the  owner  occupied,  5,168  were  mortgaged;  and 
of  the  total,  4,045  were  rural  farm  dwellings. 

Of  the  4,045  rural  farm  units,  3,400  were  occupied;  2,018  were 
owner  occupied,  1,391  tenant  occupied,  85  by  non- whites.  Of  the 
total  reporting,  1,707  had  no  private  bath,  1,183  n0  running  water, 
1,591  no  toilet  in  the  structures;  579  had  no  electric  lighting. 

Dutchess  County  is  still  largely  agricultural,  although  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  a  gradual  decline  in  the  area  of  land  in  the  county  given 
over  to  farming.  Whereas,  back  in  1880,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  area  of  the  county  was  taken  up  by  farms  and  adjacent 
wooded  sections,  the  proportion  for  such  purpose  had  declined  to 
65.5  per  cent,  in  1930  and  58.8  per  cent,  in  1940,  according  to 
United  States  census  records. 

Of  the  total  population  of  120,542,  only  12,733  ls  rural.  Sub¬ 
urban  development  has  made  inroads  on  farm  property ;  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie  alone,  to 
14,495,  or  more  inhabitants  than  were  recorded  in  the  last  census, 
for  the  city  of  Beacon,  shows  this  trend.  Much  of  the  former  farm 
property  became  too  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  There 
have  been  numerous  house  building  developments  in  the  various 
townships  during  the  last  ten  years.  Despite  that  the  passing  of 
a  number  of  Hudson  River  country  seats,  with  their  subdivision 
in  some  instances  into  farm  properties,  the  non-rural  character  of 
the  suburban  development  was  not  retarded. 

In  this  connection,  the  extension  of  the  Eastern  States  Park¬ 
way  north  through  Dutchess  County  in  itself  has  taken  over  much 
farming  property.  The  parkway  may  some  day  make  Dutchess 
a  second  Westchester  County  in  so  far  as  residential  development 
is  concerned.  Indeed,  the  parkway,  now  having  been  extended  to 


( Courtesy  of  the  Section  of  Fine  Arts,  Public  Buildings  Administration ) 

One  of  the  Murals  in  the  New  Hyde  Park  Post  Office;  Olin  Dows,  of  Rhinebeck,  the  Artist; 

Depicting  Dr.  John  Bard  and  Dr.  Samuel  Bard  Examining  Their  New  Italian  Melons 
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a  point  in  line  with  Poughkeepsie,  has  shortened  the  traveling  time 
between  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  county. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  fairly  rapid  growth  of  country 
homes,  largely  non-agricultural  in  character,  has  been  the  Quaker 
Hill  colony  in  Pawling.  Lowell  Thomas,  well  known  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  not  only  found  Quaker  Hill  adapted  to  his  own  tastes  as 
his  permanent  home,  but  he  persuaded  a  considerable  number  of 
his  friends  to  take  homes  in  the  Dutchess  town.  Governor  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  among  them,  first  rented,  but  now  owns  his  Pawling 
home.  Dewey,  like  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau,  has  a  tenant  farm,  and  to  that  extent  agri¬ 
culture  is  continued.  However,  the  Quaker  Hill  colony  is  largely 
non-farming  in  character. 

The  trend  toward  smaller  country  homes,  by  comparison  with 
the  one-time  splendor  of  the  country  seats  along  the  Hudson  River, 
has  been  marked,  despite  at  Millbrook  many  acres  are  still  reserved 
to  finely  landscaped  estates,  and  there  are  extensive  tracts  given 
over  to  country  clubs,  such  as  the  Clove  Valley  Rod  and  Country 
Club. 

The  town  of  Pawling,  which  contains  the  southern  end  of  the 
rich  agricultural  Harlem  Valley,  is  not  as  extensively  in  use  for 
farming  purposes  as  it  was  in  the  past.  Parts  of  this  same  valley, 
in  the  towns  of  Dover  and  Amenia,  now  house  two  major  State 
institutions,  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital  and  the  Wassaic 
State  School.  With  the  establishment  of  the  new  State  prison 
property  at  Green  Haven,  much  former  farming  land  was  divorced 
from  agricultural  use. 

Despite  the  above  indicated  trend,  however,  Dutchess  County 
seems  destined  to  maintain  a  strong  position  in  agriculture  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  transition  to  other  uses  will  continue  to 
be  gradual,  most  observers  in  Dutchess  believe.  The  Harlem  Val¬ 
ley,  in  the  eastern  section,  is  still  largely  given  over  to  dairy  farms 
and  the  production  of  general  farm  crops.  The  Hudson  Valley 
section,  also  extending  north  and  south  in  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  is  engaged  in  diversified  agriculture. 

Specialized  types  of  farming  are  on  the  increase  in  Dutchess. 
Whereas  the  county  was  once  a  substantial  wheat  producer  for  the 
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New  York  markets,  and  its  farms  were  to  some  extent  profitably 
in  use  for  the  raising  of  potatoes,  flax  and  tobacco,  it  is  no  longer  a 
large  wheat  raising  section,  and  the  other  products  have  declined. 

Dairying  is  still  the  most  substantial  industry,  with  sales  of 
milk  and  surplus  live  stock  disposed  of  having  run  from  $4,000,000 
to  $4,500,000  a  year  in  recent  years.  Dutchess  is  a  part  of  the 
New  York  metropolitan  milkshed.  With  milk  bringing  better  than 
$3.00  per  hundredweight,  in  1943,  the  dairy  farmers  have  been 
doing  well.  Over  a  period  Dutchess  dairymen  had  suffered  from 
the  competition  of  northern  New  York  and  other  large  producers 
who  benefited  by  improved  refrigerated  transportation  facilities, 
including  the  over-the-road  milk  trucking.  For  years,  because  of 
higher  labor  costs  here,  they  fared  not  too  well  against  this  sort  of 
competition.  Feed  costs  have  run  high  for  those  who  were  obliged 
to  buy  grains  in  quantity.  Nevertheless — and  particularly  in  1943 
— incomes  have  risen,  with  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  farming 
population  paying  income  taxes  than  in  the  past. 

Fruit  raising  is  an  important  specialty  and  has  become  more 
profitable  in  recent  years  because  of  the  increase  of  refrigerated 
storage  facilities  on  individual  farms.  Red  Hook  and  Rhinebeck, 
as  for  many  years,  have  been  the  principal  fruit  orchard  commu¬ 
nities.  Much  of  the  farming  territory  a  few  miles  outside  Pough¬ 
keepsie  in  various  directions  is  a  part  of  the  fruit  raising  belt. 
Dutchess  County  is  known  for  its  apple  and  peach  orchards.  Pears 
are  grown  in  the  county,  too,  but  there  has  been  some  reduction  in 
this  crop. 

The  fruit  industry  in  Dutchess  has  grown  to  a  financial  gross 
of  about  $1,000,000  annually.  The  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy 
are  among  the  popular  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the  county. 
About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  crop  is  marketed  in  the  fall,  and  the 
remaining  fifty  per  cent,  placed  in  local  as  well  as  terminal  cold 
storages.  Local  cold  storages  have  a  capacity  of  about  six  hundred 
thousand  bushels,  most  of  which  moves  to  New  York  City,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New  England  markets  by  truck  through  the  winter 
and  spring. 

There  has  been  considerable  raising  of  supplemental  crops,  such 
as  strawberries  and  raspberries. 
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Poultry  farming  is  growing  in  Dutchess  County,  because  of 
favorable  locality,  improved  practices  and  local  marketing  facili¬ 
ties.  More  than  two  hundred  Dutchess  County  egg  producers 
market  their  eggs  at  the  Mid-Hudson  Egg  Auction  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  There  are  some  twenty-two  farm  hatcheries  in  the  county, 
which  raise  day-old  chicks.  Turkeys  were  reported  on  forty-two 
farms  within  a  year  and  ducks  on  139  farms. 

According  to  the  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau,  the  number 
of  chickens  raised  was  increased  from  422,602  to  450,678  during 
the  five-year  period  of  1934-39,  on  1,211  farms.  Egg  production 
for  1943  was  forecast  to  run  better  than  3,300,000  dozen. 

Turning  back  to  the  milk  producing  industry,  it  was  learned 
that  upwards  of  26,000  milking  cows  in  the  county  accounted  for 
a  total  yield  of  better  than  153,000,000  pounds  of  milk  in  1941. 
Dutchess  has  more  than  35,000  head  of  cattle,  and  there  are  more 
than  1,400  herds  in  the  county.  A  large  percentage  of  the  herds 
produce  high  quality  milk,  which  goes  to  the  metropolitan  and 
Connecticut  markets  and  to  local  retailers,  or  is  distributed  by 
producers  themselves  locally. 

Dutchess  has  all  of  its  cattle  under  tuberculosis  supervision,  and 
the  control  of  Bang’s  disease  by  blood  testing  and  calf  vaccination 
is  well  advanced. 

An  interesting  development  in  Dutchess  County  is  the  increased 
raising  of  the  beef  cattle.  To  be  sure,  Dutchess  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  center  for  purebred  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Forty  or  more 
farms  are  now  specializing  in  the  raising  of  cattle  for  beef  only, 
and  the  development  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus  strain,  in  particular, 
is  popular  here,  with  4-H  clubs  having  become  increasingly  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  departure.  One  advantage  in  the  beef  cattle  industry 
is  that  it  requires  less  labor,  the  competition  of  local  industry  hav¬ 
ing  withdrawn  many  workers  from  the  farms  to  the  more  lucrative 
employment  of  the  factories.  Improved  county  roads  have  eased 
the  problem  of  daily  travel  to  and  from  manufacturing  plants  for 
the  rural  dwellers  who  have  been  lured  by  the  higher  pay  of  the 
factories. 

Among  miscellaneous  rural  enterprises  of  the  county,  an 
increasing  number  of  the  farmers  are  paying  more  attention  to 
auxiliary  crops  such  as  sweet  corn,  string  beans,  and  tomatoes,  and 
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the  general  market  garden  crops.  The  victory  garden  movement 
in  Dutchess  County  has  been  a  successful  one,  with  urban  and  sub¬ 
urban  dwellers  raising  some  of  their  own  food. 

There  are  more  than  three  hundred  persons  in  Dutchess  who 
raise  bees.  Approximately  ten  of  these  have  colonies  to  rent  to 
fruit  growers.  Honey  has  to  some  extent  become  a  substitute  for 
sugar  during  the  war. 
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Poughkeepsie’s  place  in  Dutchess  County  as  a  city  of  schools 
was  an  important  influence  which  determined  the  founding  of  Vas- 
sar  College,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  county  seat.  Founded  in  1861, 
Vassar  College,  although  “not  the  first  chartered  college  for 
women,”  as  the  college  catalogue  sets  forth,  it  was  “the  first 
women’s  college  with  equipment  and  endowment  comparable  to  the 
best  men’s  colleges  of  the  day.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Vassar  College  each  year  celebrates 
Founder’s  Day,  when  Matthew  Vassar,  whose  entire  fortune  from 
brewing  the  famous  Vassar  ale,  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  the  college,  is  remembered  and  praised  for  his  generous  grants 
to  the  educational  institution.  Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken, 
president  of  the  college  since  February,  1915,  and  nationally  promi¬ 
nent  educator,  has  given  repeated  recognition  to  the  praiseworthy 
characteristics  of  the  college’s  founder. 

Matthew  Vassar,  although  a  self-made  man,  and  without  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  own,  had  great  respect  for  education  Having  had  little 
formal  education,  he  was  a  reader  and  built  up  a  library  of  his  own. 
Looking  about  to  determine  how  he  should  become  the  benefactor 
that  he  was,  he  was  influenced  to  establish  a  college  for  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  women  by  his  niece,  Lydia  Booth,  founder  of  one  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  smaller  private  schools,  and  by  her  successor,  Dr. 
Milo  P.  Jewett. 

Vassar ’s  place  in  local,  if  not  national,  history  would  be  secure, 
if  only  because  of  a  few  words  he  said  when  he  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Vassar  College. 

“It  occurred  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  woman,  having  received 
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from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the 
same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture  and  development. 

“It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  founding  an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women 
what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men.” 

His  friend,  Dr.  Jewett,  became  the  first  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  which  was  opened  on  September  20,  1865,  with  thirty  teachers 
and  three  hundred  students.  Recognized  today  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  for  women  in  the  country,  Vassar  now  has  a  more  or 
less  fixed  enrollment  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  students ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  present  war  time  schedule  permits  a  student  body  of 
approximately  one  thousand  four  hundred. 

President  MacCracken,  who  began  his  work  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  the  college,  has  encouraged  a  widening  of  the  relations  of  edu¬ 
cated  women,  and  the  institution  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  many  new  fields  of  activity.  As  greater  financial  support 
became  necessary,  the  alumnae  and  friends  of  the  college  have 
increased  its  endowment  to  approximately  $10,800,000.  Several 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
the  grounds  have  been  extended  to  950  acres.  Vassar  is  a  college 
of  liberal  arts.  Its  curriculum  of  the  modern  period  has  stressed 
the  importance  of  making  its  graduates  useful  to  society. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  Vassar  College  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  any  college  campus  in  the  country.  Like  the 
older  men’s  colleges  in  the  United  States,  Vassar  combines  new  and 
old  buildings,  which  are  enhanced  in  attractiveness  by  unusually 
fine  grounds.  The  college  at  Poughkeepsie  is  widely  admired  for 
its  beautiful  trees  and  lawns.  Its  variety  of  trees  is  outstanding  in 
this  section  of  the  country. 

Matthew  Vassar,  as  a  youth,  tended  cows  on  the  Wappinger 
Creek  not  so  far  away  from  Vassar  College.  Vassar  went  away 
from  home  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  Poughkeepsie  to  conduct  an 
oyster  bar  and  restaurant  in  the  county  courthouse.  Poughkeep-  . 
sie  was  then  a  village  of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants  with  five 
hundred  dwellings.  The  founder  of  Vassar  College  wrote  in  his 
diary  about  “renting  a  tenement  for  $40  a  year,”  for  which  he  said 
he  was  rebuked  by  his  father,  who  thought  $25  a  year  was  enough. 
Vassar,  at  twenty,  had  married  Catherine  Valentine,  and  they 
must  find  a  place  to  make  their  home. 
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This  was  the  man  who  was  to  turn  over  $408,000  in  securities 
to  Vassar  College  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
had  previously  given  the  college  an  art  collection  valued  at  $20,000. 
In  his  will  he  left  the  college  $50,000  for  a  free  lecture  fund;  a 
library,  art  and  cabinet  fund  of  $50,000;  and  a  repair  fund,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  amounting  to  more  than 
$100,000. 

“It  was  a  man  of  careful  economies  who  was  impelled  to  this 
broad  generosity,”  James  Monroe  Taylor,  one  of  Vassar  College’s 


Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  from  a  Sketch  of  the  1860’s,  or  Soon  After  Main  Building, 

the  Original  College,  was  Built 


presidents,  wrote  of  the  founder  of  the  institution;  “a  man  with¬ 
out  children  who  wished  to  educate  future  mothers ;  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  narrow,  full  of  drudgery,  restricted  in  its  outlook,  who 
embraced  the  idea  of  giving  to  woman  every  opportunity  which 
education  could  afford.” 

.When  the  college  opened,  it  embraced  a  museum  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  unusual  for  its  time,  an  art  gallery,  a  well  constructed  observ¬ 
atory,  with  what  had  been  described  as  the  second  largest  telescope 
in  the  country,  and  a  music  department. 
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Matthew  Vassar  might  have  been  an  adviser  to  present-day 
schools  and  colleges  the  country  over,  for  he  advanced  the  idea  that 
home  economics  should  be  taught.  He  wrote  the  trustees:  “I 
would  suggest  the  erection  of  a  building  for  special  training  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  culinary  art,  where  pupils  may  be  instructed  how 
to  make  a  pudding,  boil  an  egg,  cook  a'  potato,  prepare  a  dinner,  and 
in  fine,  arrange  in  a  proper  manner  the  affairs  of  a  household/’ 
While  he, was  called  narrow-minded,  he  also  wrote:  “I  never 
practiced  public  dancing  in  my  life  and  yet  in  view  of  its  being  a 
healthful  and  graceful  exercise,  I  heartily  approve  of  it,  and 
recommend  its  being  taught  at  the  college.” 

Main  building,  of  the  original  group  of  college  buildings,  was 
modeled  after  the  Tuileries,  palace  of  French  monarchs.  It  was 
designed  by  James  Renwick,  who  was  also  architect  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  The  gym¬ 
nasium  building  contained  the  music  hall,  riding  school  and  bowl¬ 
ing  alley,  as  well  as  the  calisthenics  hall. 

Matthew  Vassar  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
While  a  majority  of  the  original  twenty-nine  charter  trustees  were 
also  Baptists,  Vassar  made  it  known  when  the  college  was  opened 
that  there  was  to  be  no  differentiation  as  to  sect  and  creed.  Fre¬ 
quently  quoted  is  his  thought  on  this  subject. 

He  wrote :  “All  sectarian  influences  should  be  carefully 
excluded;  but  the  training  of  our  students  should  never  be 
intrusted  to  the  skeptical,  the  irreligious  or  immoral.” 

The  college  founder’s  detailed  position  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  women  was  set  forth  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June, 
1864,  when  Vassar  spoke  out  on  the  selection  of  professors.  He 
said : 

“It  is  my  hope — it  was  my  only  hope  and  desire — 
indeed,  it  has  been  the  main  incentive  to  all  I  have  already 
done,  or  may  hereafter  do,  or  hope  to  do,  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  history  and  life  of  woman.  The  attempt  you 
are  to  aid  me  in  fails  wholly  of  its  point  if  it  be  not  to 
advance,  and  a  decided  advance. 

“I  wish  to  give  one  sex  all  the  advantage  too  long 
monopolized  by  the  other.  Ours  is,  and  is  to  be,  an  institu- 
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tion  for  women — not  men.  In  all  its  leaders,  positions, 
rewards  and  hopes,  the  idea  is  the  development  and  expo¬ 
sition,  and  the  marshalling  to  the  front  and  the  preferment 
of  women — of  their  powers  in  every  side  demonstrative  of 
their  equality  with  men,  demonstrative,  indeed,  of  such 
capacities  as  in  certain  fixed  directions  surpass  those  of 
men.  This,  I  conceive,  may  be  fully  accomplished  within 
the  rational  limits  of  true  womanliness,  and  without  the 
slightest  hazard  to  the  attractiveness  of  her  character.  We 
are,  indeed,  already  defeated  before  we  commence,  if  such 
development  be  in  the  least  dangerous  to  the  dearest  attri¬ 
butes  of  her  sex.  We  are  not  the  less  defeated,  if  it  be 
hazardous  for  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  highest  educated 
powers  when  that  point  is  gained. 

“We  are  defeated  [he  added]  if  we  start  upon  the 
assumption  that  she  has  no  powers  save  those  she  may 
derive,  or  imitate,  from  the  other  sex.  We  are  defeated 
if  we  recognize  the  idea  that  she  may  not,  with  every  pro¬ 
priety,  contribute  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  matured  facul¬ 
ties  which  education  evokes.  We  are  especially  defeated  if 
we  fail  to  express  by  our  acts,  our  practical  belief  in  her 
preeminent  powers  as  an  instructor  of  her  own  sex.” 

As  to  the  pioneer  nature  of  his  benefaction,  Vassar  wrote: 
“It  further  appears  there  is  not  in  our  country,  there  is  not  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  fully  endowed  institution  for  the 
education  of  women.” 

Poughkeepsie’s  early  interest  in  schools  may  be  traced  back  to 
legislation  introduced  during  the  period  when  this  city  was  the 
State  capital.  It  was  at  the  Dutchess  county  seat,  to  be  sure,  that 
a  measure  was  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature  which  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  State  aid  to  school  system.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  had  returned  to  Poughkeepsie  for  its  final  session  here,  Janu¬ 
ary  6-14,  1795,  when  Governor  George  Clinton  proposed  an  Act 
“for  the  encouragement  of  schools.”  The  session  adjourned  to 
New  York  and  there  the  measure  became  law. 

Under  this  Act,  adopted  April  9,  1795,  Dutchess  was  slated  to 
receive  two  thousand  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  various  towns  of  the  county. 
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There  were  numerous  private  schools  and  academies  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  area  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  the  Act  of 
1795,  the  .early  academies  were  supported  in  part  by  State  funds, 
but  while  free  tuition  was  provided  for  some  students,  many  chil¬ 
dren  had  little,  if  any,  schooling.  A  census  taken  in  1841  showed 
1,641  children  of  school  age  in  Poughkeepsie.  Of  the  total,  382 
were  not  attending  any  school.  In  1843,  a  special  Act  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature,  creating  a  village  board  of  education  for 
Poughkeepsie,  and  with  authority  to  borrow  $12,000  for  new 
buildings  and  levy  a  tax  of  $7,000. 

It  was  under  this  Act  that  the  first  grammar  school  for  boys 
was  built  in  Poughkeepsie.  Opened  on  January  29,  1844,  this  first 
free  school  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Trade  School  at 
Mill  and  South  Bridge  streets.  There  were  1 19  boys  in  attendance 
in  this  first  public  school,  and  Josiah  I.  Underhill  was  the  first 
principal. 

While  most  of  the  private  schools  have  given  way  to  the  public 
schools,  some  detailed  mention  of  the  early  academies  and  colleges 
which  flourished  during  the  last  century  appears  warranted.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  history  has  emphasized  that  diversity 
of  interests  in  the  community  of  Dutchess  has  always  stood  it  in 
good  stead,  despite  changing  institutions  and  conditions.  Out  of 
the  many  private  schools,  there  remains  today  Vassar  College 
which  shares  its  cultural  advantages  with  the  community.  Only 
recently,  in  one  of  his  occasional  appearances  before  a  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  service  men’s  club,  President  MacCracken,  of  Vassar  College, 
reminded  that  the  “treasures  of  Vassar  College”  are  open  to  the 
people  of  Poughkeepsie.  “I  should  like  once  more,”  said  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Cracken,  “to  invite  the  citizens  of  my  town  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities,  which  compare  favorably  with  the  cultural 
programs  of  many  of  the  larger  universities  of  the  United  States.” 
In  the  early  days  of  the  college,  Dr.  MacCracken  said,  Vassar  was 
“isolated”  from  the  Poughkeepsie  community.  The  beginning  of 
friendly  relations,  he  pointed  out,  was  developed  through  courses 
of  study  and  not  from  the  college  family. 

“Young  professors  who  came  to  the  college,  undefiled  by  the 
tradition  of  the  older  trustees,”  he  said,  “insisted  upon  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  experiences  to  the  life  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie. 
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Taylor  Hall  and  Main  Entrance  to  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie 
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Under  these  leaders,  Vassar  students  began  to  visit  Poughkeepsie 
as  a  typical  American  community,  first  to  study  and  then  to  share  its 
life.”  The  Vassar  president  then  said  that  the  students  engaged 
“in  innumerable  activities  throughout  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.” 
He  added:  “In  its  churches,  its  schools  and  its  welfare  agencies, 
they  are  regular  workers.  They  are  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
city’s  life  and  with  its  habitual  tolerance,  Poughkeepsie  lets  them 
go  to  and  fro  without  much  criticism  when  they  offend  the  eye  by 
walking  its  streets  stockingless,  in  dirty  saddle  shoes  and  jeans.” 

The  college,  he  emphasized,  offers  to  the  community  without 
charge  its  nine  museums,  the  library,  the  art  gallery,  the  historical 
museum  of  music,  the  museums  of  geology,  botany  and  others. 
Most  of  its  concerts  are  open  to  the  public  and  most  of  its  lectures 
are  advertised  in  local  newspapers,  Dr.  MacCracken  said. 

Changing  institutions  have  presented  new  opportunities  to  the 
community  down  through  the  years.  On  the  site  of  the  present 
Lincoln  Center,  boys’  and  girls’  social  settlement,  in  the  southwest 
section  of  Poughkeepsie,  there  once  flourished  Riverview  Military 
Academy.  Vassar  College  students  today  do  much  volunteer  work 
at  Lincoln  Center. 

Back  in  1852,  when  the  State  and  National  Law  School  was 
established  here,  John  Fowler,  in  charge  of  the  school,  no  longer 
here,  pointed  out  in  a  circular  that  there  were  many  prosperous 
academies  in  Poughkeepsie.  That  school  thrived  during  a  period 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Poughkeepsie’s  place  as  an  educational 
center  was  reported  widely,  many  of  the  graduates  of  the  State  and 
National  Law  School  having  resided  in  the  Southern  States. 

Poughkeepsie’s  most  effective  publicist  over  a  bygone  period 
was  Harvey  G.  Eastman,  native  of  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
who  came  here  in  1859  and  built  up  probably  the  most  popular  busi¬ 
ness  college  of  the  country.  He  had  heard  of  Poughkeepsie’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  fine  schools.  The  commercial  school  he  founded  took  the 
place  of  the  law  school  in  attracting  students  to  the  community. 

Eastman  started  his  college  in  a  small  way,  renting  space  for 
seventy-five  cents  a  week.  “Learning  by  doing”  was  the  school’s 
motto.  During  the  Civil  War  period,  Eastman  Business  College 
experienced  a  remarkable  boom,  attracting  particularly  soldiers 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  military.  Harvey  Eastman 
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knew  the  advantages  of  the  advertising.  He  formed  a  brigade  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  men.  His  college  band  became  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  it  had  a  place  in  President  Lincoln’s  second  inaugural  pro¬ 
cession  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Eastman  band  also  took  part  in  the  funeral  procession  of 
President  Lincoln  in  New  York  City. 

More  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  students  were  enrolled 
at  Eastman  Business  College  by  1865.  One  of  the  anniversary 
banquets  was  attended  by  two  thousand  five  hundred  students  and 
guests.  Despite  its  continued  success  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  Eastman  College  never  expanded  greatly  in 
housing  facilities.  Over  a  long  period,  the  students  were  scattered 
in  rented  properties.  The  college  maintained  one  substantial  build¬ 
ing  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Mill  streets.  This  building 
was  demolished  in  1934,  some  years  after  the  decline  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  once  known  as  the  most  popular  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Other  Poughkeepsie  schools  of  the  past  included  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Collegiate  Institute,  which  maintained  an  imposing  build¬ 
ing  on  top  of  College  Hill  in  the  Dutchess  county  seat ;  the  Dutchess 
County  Academy,  which  was  started  in  Fishkill,  and  building  of 
which  now  constitutes  the  Old  Ladies’  Home ;  and  the  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Female  Academy,  quarters  of  which  are  now  occupied  by  the 
Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Brooks  Institute,  later 
known  as  Putnam  Hall,  a  girl’s  school,  and  the  Poughkeepsie  Mili¬ 
tary  Institute,  were  others  of  bygone  schools. 

Mention  was  made,  in  the  section  about  Dutchess  County’s 
churches,  of  the  historic  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School  in  the 
vicinity  of  Millbrook.  It  is  interesting  that  today,  this  Quaker 
school,  established  in  1793,  is  continued  as  the  Oakwood  School, 
a  private  college  preparatory  school,  south  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  Nine  Partners  School  east  of  South  Millbrook  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  that  location  during  the  period  of  1796  to  1863,  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  sixty-seven  years  had  an  average  attendance  of 
about  one  hundred  boys  and  girls.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
in  1853,  had  transferred  its  support  from  the  Nine  Partners  School 
to  the  Friends  Academy,  at ‘Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County,  New 
York,  but  in  1920,  the  Friends  school  was  moved  back  to  this  com- 
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munity,  and  became  Oakwood  School.  William  J.  Reagan  is  its 
principal. 

Among  the  pupils  of  the  old  Nine  Partners  Boarding  School 
was  Lucretia  Coffin,  of  Nantucket.  She  became  a  teacher  at  the 
school  and  married  a  member  of  the  Mott  family,  of  Philadelphia, 
which  became  famous  for  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  abolition  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  the  women’s  rights  movement. 

Other  former  schools  of  the  county  included  the  Rhinebeck 
Academy,  later  changed  to  DeGarmo  Institute,  and  in  1890  moved 
to  Fishkill;  Seymour  Smith  Academy,  at  Pine  Plains,  which  gave 
way  to  a  union  free  school  and  the  present  central  district  public 
school  of  the  northern  Dutchess  community. 

Private  schools  and  colleges  of  Dutchess  County  today  include : 
Bard  College,  a  country  unit  of  Columbia  University,  at  Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson,  town  of  Red  Hook;  Millbrook  College,  formerly 
known  as  the  Millbrook  School  for  Girls ;  and  the  Millbrook  School 
for  Boys. 

Bard  College,  like  all  of  the  smaller  private  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  has  faced  difficult  financial  obstacles.  Since 
last  summer,  it  has  conducted  an  army  specialized  training  pro¬ 
gram  with  upward  of  three  hundred  students  enrolled.  G.  Harold 
Gray  is  the  dean  at  Bard. 

A  short  section  on  physicians  of  Dutchess  notes  the  place  of  the 
Bard  family  in  the  county.  Bard  College  was  originally  founded 
as  St.  Stephen’s  College,  at  Annandale-on-Hudson,  in  i860,  by 
John  Bard,  whose  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
founder  of  the  Dutchess  county  college  was  a  leading  layman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  He  married  Margaret  Taylor  Johnston, 
member  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  in  1852  or  1853  the  couple  bought 
“Blithewood”  in  Red  Hook.  They  had  built  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  which  was  consecrated  in  1860.  This  chapel  has  been 
called  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  “country  Gothic”  architecture 
in  the  United  States.  Frank  Wills,  an  Englishman,  was  the 
architect. 

John  Bard  suffered  financial  reverses  after  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  obliged  to  close  his  estate,  and  went  abroad. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Bard  in  1935. 
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Among  the  newer  schools  of  the  county  is  the  Cardinal  Farley 
Military  Academy  at  Rhinecliff,  dedicated  on  November  21,  1942, 
and  located  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Levi  P.  Morton,  one-time  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  State.  Helen  Morton  presented  the  937-acre 
estate  to  the  New  York  Archdiocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Her  father  was  New  York’s  Governor  in  1892-96  and  was 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  under  President  Benjamin 
Harrison. 


Town  Library,  Hyde  Park,  Gift  of  the  Roosevelt  Family 


The  beautiful  “Ellerslie”  estate  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Catholic  school  overlooks  the  Hudson  River.  The  Rev.  Brother 
Patrick  E.  O’Ryan  is  principal  of  the  school,  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  seventy  students.  It  is  one  of  several  religious  education  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  Archdiocese  in  the  charge  of  the  Order  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  Ireland. 

A  regretted  development  among  Dutchess  County’s  educational 
institutions  was  the  comparatively  recent  decline  of  the  privately 
conducted  Pawling  School,  at  Pawling.  This  college  preparatory 
school,  conducted  by  Dr.  Frederick  Luther  Gamage,  widely  known 
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educator,  was  obliged  to  close  in  August,  1942.  Marked  by  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  order  during  the  thirty  years  of  its  service  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men,  this  school,  which  maintained  several  build¬ 
ings  and  an  attractive  campus,  suffered  from  dwindling  resources. 
Offered  for  temporary  war  services  purposes,  this  school,  it  is 
hoped,  may  one  day  be  reopened  to  its  original  purpose. 

Public  school  developments  in  Dutchess  County  during  recent 
years  have  been  featured  by  the  formation  of  consolidated  and 
central  school  districts.  It  may  be  said  at  the  start  in  an  outline  of 
these  developments  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  more 
to  do  with  this  trend  than  any  one  individual  resident  of  the  county. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  High  School,  Hyde  Park 


It  was  President  Roosevelt  who,  weighted  with  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  highest  office  in  the  country  though  he  was,  found  time 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  home  town  affairs.  It  was  he  who, 
as  Chief  Executive,  called  for  Public  Works  Administration  proj¬ 
ects  which  produced  Federal  Government  financial  grants-in-aid  to 
the  construction  of  school  and  other  public  buildings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  found  time,  during  his  fre¬ 
quent  visits  back  to  his  home  town,  to  sit  down  with  the  school  trus¬ 
tees  of  Hyde  Park  and  neighboring  townships  to  plan  new  central 
district  schools  for  the  Dutchess  community.  Indeed,  he  was  the 
“architect”  of  these  schools  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  county, 
which  are  constructed  of  the  native  field  stone.  It  was  at  his  sug- 
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gestion  that  the  folks  back  home  gladly  consented  to  make  the 
architecture  of  these  new  schools  such  as  to  retain  the  rich  lore  of 
the  old  Dutch  houses  of  this  community. 

President  Roosevelt  had  long  been  deeply  interested  in  the  home 
town  and  county  governments  and  the  local  schools,  so  it  was  a 
happy  day  for  him,  when,  on  the  pleasant  afternoon  of  October  5, 
1940,  he  dedicated  the  three  new  field  stone  schools  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Central  School  District.  The  Public  Works  Administration 
had  supplied  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  funds  for  the  $1,300,000 
project.  Provided  were  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  High  School  at 
East  Park,  the  Violet  Avenue  Elementary  School  alongside  the 
highway  of  the  same  name,  and  the  smaller  grade  school  in  Hyde 
Park  village,  known  as  the  Hyde  Park  School. 

The  President  had  several  times  gone  over  plans  for  the  new 
schools  with  the  trustees  of  the  central  district.  One  of  the  murals 
at  the  new  Hyde  Park  Post  Office,  also  characterized  by  the  native 
field  stone  construction,  depicts  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussing  plans  for 
the  Roosevelt  High  School  with  the  school  trustees  and  Benjamin 
Haviland,  farmer  and  old  friend  of  the  President,  from  whom  the 
land  for  the  high  school  site  was  purchased.  The  school  board 
members  included  Ralph  R.  Smith,  who  is  president  of  the  central 
district  board;  Alexander  Horton,  Samuel  Matthews,  no  longer 
a  trustee;  Raymond  Hill,  Frank  E.  Botsworth,  no  longer  a  trustee; 
and  the  late  Arthur  E.  J.  White.  Present  members  of  the  central 
district  board  include  Vinton  W.  Fichtel  and  Alan  D.  Macy.  Mrs. 
Maud  Smith  Rundall,  of  Amenia,  the  district  superintendent  of 
schools,  was  active  in  the  work  for  both  centralization  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  new  school  building  program.  Edwin  R.  Juckett  is 
the  supervising  principal  of  the  school  district. 

In  his  dedication  speech,  made  on  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
junior-senior  high  school  named  in  his  honor,  President  Roosevelt 
declared  that,  “In  building  for  the  well  being  of  America,  we  have 
built  for  the  defense  of  America  as  well.” 

“These  schools,”  he  said,  “symbolize  two  modern  government 
functions,  the  perpetuation  of  the  right  of  free,  universal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  continuing  responsibility  to  see  that  no  one  should 
starve  who  was  willing  to  work  but  was  unable  to  find  work.” 
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President  Roosevelt  reminded  his  listeners  that  the  town  of 
Hyde  Park  could  claim  “a  kind  of  sponsorship  of  school  education 
in  New  York.”  For  it  was  in  Hyde  Park,  he  said,  “nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  ago,”  that  Governor  Morgan  Lewis,  who  lived  on 
one  of  the  river  estates,  “was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  starting 
of  the  Union  Free  School  system  for  the  children  of  the  state  of 
New  York.” 

He  was  also  reminded  that  his  father,  James  Roosevelt,  had 
served  on  the  school  board  of  Hyde  Park  village.  As  a  boy,  the 
President  used  to  hold  his  father’s  horse  while  the  school  trustee 
attended  meetings  in  the  old  schoolhouse.  Back  in  about  1870,  he 
said,  his  father  had  helped  “with  great  pride  to  build  the  red  brick 
schoolhouse.” 

President  Roosevelt  paid  tribute  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  towns 
of  Hyde  Park,  Poughkeepsie,  Pleasant  Valley  and  Clinton  for  hav¬ 
ing  backed  the  school  centralization  movement  and  made  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  schools,  “rather  than  A  repair  job,”  possible. 

Speaking  with  regard  to  his  own  interest  in  the  plans,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said,  “Personally,  I  am  very  happy  that  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  we  have  built  these  buildings  of  the  native  field  stone 
of  old  Dutchess  county,  most  of  it  stone  which  for  two  centuries 
has  served  a  useful  purpose  as  a  part  of  our  famous  stone  walls.” 

The  President  noted  that  he  was  glad  that  adequate  acreage  had 
been  provided  for  sports  and  games  and  recreation  of  all  kinds. 

“These  three  new  schools,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “symbolize  two 
modern  government  functions  in  America,  each  of  which  is  prov¬ 
ing  itself  more  and  more  vital  to  the  continuance  of  our  democ¬ 
racy.  One  of  them  is  an  old  function,  based  on  the  ideal  and  the 
understanding  of  our  Founding  Fathers  that  true,  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  long  endure  in  the  midst  of  widespread  ignorance. 

“They  recognized  that  the  democratic  government  would  call 
for  the  intelligent  participation  of  all  of  its  people,  as  enlightened 
citizens — citizens  equipped  with  what  we  used  to  call  ‘ a  schooling.’ 
From  that  time  to  our  time,  it  has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
responsibility  of  government  that  every  child  have  the  right  to  a 
free  and  liberal  education.  These  buildings  can  well  be  dedicated 
to  that  function — the  American  institution  of  universal  education.” 
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The  President  said  that  freedom  of  learning  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  people  of  certain  foreign  lands.  This  freedom,  he 
asserted,  “was  almost  the  first  freedom  to  be  destroyed,  as  dictators 
took  control.” 

“Here,”  the  President  said,  “will  be  trained  the  young  people  of 
a  nation — not  for  enforced  labor  camps  or  for  regimentation  as  an 
enslaved  citizenry,  but  for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  for  the  participation  as  free  human  beings  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.” 

With  regard  to  the  “second  responsibility”  cited  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent — that  no  person  should  starve  who  is  willing  to  work — he 
said  that  the  Hyde  Park  Central  School  District  buildings  were 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  Eight  years  ago,  he 
said,  national  economy  had  been  prostrate;  and,  “the  American 
government  decided  to  reject  this  philosophy  of  inaction  and  irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  indifference  to  the  destitute  of  its  citizens.”  Under 
the  government  aided  programs,  he  said,  schools  and  other  public 
buildings  were  erected  all  over  the  country.  “In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “no  sounder  investment  could  be 
made  for  the  American  people.”  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  “Edu¬ 
cation  is  coming  to  be  regarded  throughout  the  country  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  general  well  being  of  old  and  young  alike — as  a 
recognized  factor  in  raising  the  standard  of  American  life.” 

After  becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  one  address  at  Vassar  College — this  not  long  after  the  New 
Deal  was  on  its  way,  or  on  August  27,  1933. 

It  was  an  open  air  gathering,  and  gave  President  Roosevelt’s 
neighbors  of  Dutchess  an  opportunity  to  flock  to  hear  him.  He 
called  it  a  neighbors’  speech,  and  the  occasion  prompted  references 
by  him  to  his  start  in  politics  back  in  1910. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  introduced  by  Dr.  MacCracken,  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  as  “the  great  creative  artist  of  our  time.” 

The  National  Recovery  Act  had  been  adopted  at  the  time  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  appearance  before  the  Vassar  College  audi¬ 
ence.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  serious  affairs  of  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asserted  that  he  was  not  forgetting  the  folks  back  home. 
Having  in  mind  his  former  service  as  Governor  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  Presidency,  he  said,  “I  come  back  to  the  county  on  every 
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occasion,  with  a  true  feeling  that  it  is  home,  and  that  once  more  I 
am  among  my  neighbors/’ 

Turning  to  the  program  at  Washington,  the  President  said  that 
the  “downward  drift  had  definitely  turned.”  He  commended  the 
“fine  spirit  of  understanding  with  which  the  people  of  my  home 
county  have  gone  along  with  the  government’s  national  effort  to 
set  our  national  house  in  order.”  The  President  had  kept  in  touch 
with  affairs  back  home  by  reading  the  local  newspapers,  he  said. 

Drastic  changes  in  the  “methods  and  forms  of  the  functions  of 
government”  had  been  made  “without  destroying  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,”  the  President  said.  Putting  it  in  other  words,  he  said,  “We 
have  been  extending  to  our  national  life  the  old  principle  of  the 
local  community,  the  principle  that  no  individual  man,  woman,  or 
child  has  a  right  to  do  things  that  hurt  their  neighbors.” 

“For  example,”  said  Mr.  Roosevelt,  “it  is  no  more  a  restriction 
to  tell  a  man  that  he  must  pay  adequate  wages  than  it  is  to  tell  that 
man  that  he  must  not  hire  child  labor.” 

President  Roosevelt,  as  on  many  other  occasions  during  his 
career  as  a  public  servant,  called  upon  his  neighbors  to  insist  upon 
better  government  at  home.  The  governed,  he  said,  were  deserving 
of  “more  action,”  by  the  local  legislators,  whether  they  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  town  or  county  boards  or  the  State  Legislature.  He 
declared  that  he  was  not  “talking  Democratic  politics,  but  Dutchess 
county  Americanism.”  Both  of  the  old  parties  in  the  county  and 
the  State  were  to  blame,  he  said,  “for  not  giving  you  more  action.” 

During  the  same  period  when  the  new  schools  were  being  built 
in  the  Hyde  Park  Central  School  District,  another  combination 
elementary  and  high  school  was  being  provided  for  the  larger  Wap- 
pingers  Central  District  in  southern  Dutchess.  One  of  the  largest 
central  districts  in  the  State,  Wappingers  district,  like  Hyde  Park, 
has  a  large  modern  school  building,  which  cost  close  to  $1,000,000. 
This  building  was  also  constructed  under  the  forty-five  per  cent, 
grant  of  Public  Works  Administration  funds,  the  district  taxpay¬ 
ers  assuming  the  balance  of  the  capital  cost. 

Other  new  school  construction  financed  in  part  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration  and  during  the  same  period  were  the  Red 
Hook  Central  School  District  building  and  a  substantial  addition 
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to  the  consolidated  district  high  school  at  Arlington,  suburb  of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Pine  Plains  was  the  pioneer  in  school  centralization  in  Dutchess 
County,  having  some  years  earlier  formed  a  district  which  accom¬ 
modates  children  of  grade  and  high  school  age  in  the  one  modern 
and  fairly  large  school  in  the  village  of  the  northern  Dutchess 
community.  Territory  served  by  the  Pine  Plains  school  stretches 
west  to  the  borders  of  the  Red  Hook  Central  District  and  the  new¬ 
est  of  the  consolidated  districts  at  Rhinebeck. 

Rhinebeck  was  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  for  school  construction  projects.  The  district  has, 
however,  engaged  an  architect  to  draw  plans  for  a  post-war  project, 
and  seeks  State  aid  on  the  expense  of  preparing  the  plans.  For 
some  years,  Rhinebeck,  because  of  destruction  of  one  of  its  village 
schools  by  fire,  has  had  makeshift  school  housing  accommodations. 

The  Red  Hook  Central  School,  like  that  of  Wappingers  Falls, 
is  of  brick  and  concrete  construction.  It  is  a  much  smaller  building 
than  the  one  of  the  southern  Dutchess  community,  although  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  area,  accommodating  some  six  hundred 
pupils. 

The  large  Wappingers  Central  School  District  was  formed  in 
1938.  The  first  board  members  were :  Frederic  J.  Neumann,  J.  H. 
Cole  Palen,  Roy  Ketcham,  and  the  late  William  Flynn.  Palen  was 
succeeded  by  James  S.  Evans  and  Flynn  by  his  son,  John  Flynn. 
Messrs.  Neumann  and  Ketcham  continue  on  the  board  today.  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Collins  is  the  supervising  principal. 

The  Union  Free  District,  No.  7,  towns  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
Pleasant  Valley,  brought  about  a  consolidation  of  several  districts 
about  twelve  years  ago. 

Present  members  of  the  No.  7  district  board  are:  Watson  E. 
Sanford,  president;  C.  Harold  Feroe,  clerk;  Chester  Husted,  Dr. 
Chester  O.  Davison,  Wilbur  Merritt,  and  Albert  E.  Warded. 
George  A.  Schiavone  is  the  superintendent  in  the  district. 

Four  supervisory  district  superintendents’  posts  in  the  county 
are  held  by  Hugh  N.  Garwood,  Fishkill;  Mrs.  Maud  Smith  Run- 
dall,  Amenia;  Milo  Winchester,  Millerton;  and  W.  Gaylord 
Hakes,  whose  home  is  east  of  Poughkeepsie  in  Manchester  Road. 
They  have  supervision  over  all  schools  in  the  county  except  those 
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in  the  cities.  While  the  number  of  the  old  little  “red”  one-room 
schoolhouses  has  dwindled  there  are  still  upwards  of  one  hundred 
common  districts  despite  the  development  in  centralization  of 
districts. 

Poughkeepsie  failed  to  take  advantage  of  Public  Works  Admin¬ 
istration  grants  in  aid  for  school  construction  during  the  last 
decade.  The  real  estate  taxpayers  of  the  city  decide  whether  bonds 
shall  be  issued  for  school  building  purposes,  and  two  proposed 
Public  Works  Administration  aided  high  school  building  projects 
were  defeated  in  taxpayers’  elections  at  the  county  seat. 

Poughkeepsie  is  now  surrounded  by  central  or  consolidated 
school  districts,  all  with  modern  high  and  grade  school  buildings. 
While  Poughkeepsie  during  the  last  two  decades  has  built  several 
new  elementary  schools,  its  high  school  is  thirty  years  old.  Enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  city’s  schools  has  declined  from  seven  thousand  to  less 
than  six  thousand,  the  higher  total  having  been  reached  during  a 
period  when  some  of  the  pupils  were  non-residents,  and  of  the  same 
areas  which  now  have  the  advantages  of  entirely  modern  housing 
facilities. 

Poughkeepsie’s  present  high  school  building  was  built  thirty 
years  ago.  Since  then,  or  within  the  last  twenty  years,  several  of 
the  older  elementary  schools  have  been  enlarged  and  modernized, 
or  abandoned,  and  other  new  buildings  erected.  Additions  were 
authorized  to  the  Franklin,  William  W.  Smith,  and  Warring 
schools  in  1921 ;  the  new  Governor  Clinton  School  was  opened  in 
September,  1925.  Under  a  bond  issue  of  1927,  the  new  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  and  Christopher  Columbus  schools  were  built,  and  the 
Warring  School  was  again  enlarged.  Construction  of  the  George 
W.  Krieger  School  in  the  Eighth  Ward  was  authorized  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1928,  or  after  the  territory  of  that  ward  had  been  annexed 
from  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Poughkeepsie’s  Board  of  Education  since  May,  1942,  had  been 
an  elected  board  of  five  members.  Prior  thereto  for  many  years, 
a  seven-member  appointed  board  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
school  department.  The  mayor  of  the  city  had  been  the  appointing 
official.  Among  the  members  of  the  appointed  board  during  the 
modern  period  was  George  W.  Krieger,  who  served  from  1899  to 
1929,  or  until  his  death.  Others  long  in  the  service  of  the  board 
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included  Albert  C.  Rust,  who  was  president  of  the  board  during 
most  of  his  period  of  service;  the  late  Emmet  P.  Coughlan,  the  late 
Ely  Elting,  Mary  Ellen  Reid,  Mrs.  John  M.  Hackett,  the  late 
Ralph  F.  Butts,  Mary  Hinkley,  Joseph  A.  McCabe,  William  A. 
Mulvey,  Charles  A.  Hopkins,  Homer  W.  Guernsey,  and  Howard 
B.  Coleman. 

Ward  C.  Moon  was  superintendent  of  schools  during  the  period 
of  growth  of  the  system  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Fox  D.  Holden,  previously  principal  of  the  Governor 
Clinton  School. 

Prior  to  the  third  annual  election  of  the  present  board,  with  one 
member  to  be  chosen,  the  members  are:  Dr.  James  E.  McCam- 
bridge,  president;  Horace  S.  Graham,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Arthur  Handley,  and  Mrs.  E.  Sterling  Carter. 

Physicians — The  murals  in  Hyde  Park’s  new  post  office  sug¬ 
gest  the  rich  historical  background  of  Dutchess  in  the  role  of  its 
physicians.  Dr.  John  Bard,  in  1772,  established  his  country  seat 
of  “Hyde  Park”  in  the  town  which  now  bears  that  name.  Up  until 
its  comparatively  recent  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
a  national  historic  park  site,  this  estate  over  a  considerable  period 
was  owned  by  the  late  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt. 

Dr.  John  Bard,  who  with  his  son,  Dr.  Samuel,  were  New 
York’s  most  distinguished  physicians  of  their  day,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society.  With  Dr.  Peter  Mid¬ 
dleton,  he  performed  the  first  dissection  for  instruction  and  “the 
first  diagnosis  of  and  successful  operation  for  extra-uterine  preg¬ 
nancy  recorded  in  the  colonies.”  As  virtually  public  health  offi¬ 
cer  in  New  York,  he  headed  a  campaign  against  yellow  fever  and 
recommended  the  purchase  of  Bedloe’s  Island  as  a  quarantine 
station. 

His  son,  Dr.  Samuel,  was  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Kings  College,  later  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  now  of  Columbia  University.  He  was  its  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  and  president.  He  is  remembered  in  Dutchess 
also  as  the  first  president  of  the  Society  of  Dutchess  County  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Dutchess  County’s  two  grand  old  men  of  the  profession  today 
are:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Lane,  who,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  is  still 
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practicing  medicine,  and  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Poucher,  also  in  his 
eighties,  who  practiced  regularly  until  recent  years. 

Dr.  Lane,  whose  son.  Dr.  George  E.  Lane,  is  also  a  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  physician,  was  graduated  from  the  New  York  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  in  1883.  After  practicing  in  the  Clove,  Dutchess 
County,  for  two  years,  he  removed  to  Poughkeepsie  and  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  profession  here  continuously  since  then.  Dr.  Lane  is  a 
former  president  of  Poughkeepsie’s  Board  of  Aldermen. 
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Administration  Building  of  Hudson  River  State  Hospital, 

North  of  Poughkeepsie  in  Dutchess  County 

Dr.  Poucher,  native  of  Claverack,  Columbia  County,  studied 
medicine  and  surgery  abroad  before  beginning  his  practice  in 
Modena,  across  the  Hudson  River,  coming  to  Poughkeepsie  in 
1887.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  surgeons  in  the  Poughkeepsie 
area.  Dr.  Poucher  is  one  of  the  leading  local  historians,  and  is  an 
authority  on  wild  flowers,  soils  and  their  uses  for  gardens. 

Dr.  John  S.  Wilson,  chairman  of  one  of  the  Poughkeepsie  draft 
boards,  is  another  of  Poughkeepsie’s  physicians  who  have  been 
practicing  here  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
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Lawyers — Former  County  Surrogate  Charles  A.  Hopkins  is 
dean  of  the  Dutchess  County  bar  in  years  of  continuous  practice. 
The  Poughkeepsie  lawyer,  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  county,  is  now 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Joseph 
Morschauser,  who  retired  a  few  years  ago,  and  whose  health  is 
failing,  is  another  veteran  attorney  and  jurist,  and  had  a  record  of 
half  a  century  in  service  on  the  bench  in  the  Ninth  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict.  James  G.  Meyer,  of  Beacon,  who  has  rounded  out  more  than 
fifty  years’  practice,  is  close  to  Judge  Hopkins  in  point  of  length  of 
service. 

Among  the  older  group  of  lawyers  of  Dutchess  is  Edward  E. 
Perkins,  whose  career  has  been  otherwise  distinguished  in  the  field 
of  county  and  State  politics,  and  as  a  retired  banker.  Perkins  was 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie  over  a  long 
period.  His  career  as  chairman  of  the  Dutchess  County  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee  has  been  noted  in  another  section  of  this  history. 
As  chairman  of  the  county  committee,  he  gave  President  Roosevelt 
his  start  in  local  politics  as  the  successful  candidate  for  State  Sena¬ 
tor.  Perkins  was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  State  Democratic 
Committee. 

Prominent  on  the  bench  in  Dutchess  County  today  is  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Raymond  E.  Aldrich,  who  was  recently  advanced  as 
an  associate  judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  New  York  State, 
by  appointment  of  Governor  Dewey.  Judge  John  E.  Mack  is  a 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice.  Federal  Judge  Edward  A.  Con¬ 
ger  was  an  associate  in  Mack’s  law  office,  and  like  Mack,  is  a 
former  district  attorney  of  Dutchess  County.  Charles  J.  Corbally 
is  the  present  judge  of  the  City  Court  of  Poughkeepsie.  J.  Gordon 
Flannery  is  the  county  judge  and  Frederick  S.  Quinterro  is  the 
county  surrogate.  John  R.  Schwartz  is  the  present  district  attor¬ 
ney  of  Dutchess,  having  held  the  post  for  some  fourteen  years. 
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Earlier  historians  have  recorded  the  chronicle  of  Dutchess’  politi¬ 
cal  life  up  to  the  twentieth  century.  It  remains  for  this  writer  to 
present  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  modern  period.  Brilliant  as 
had  been  Dutchess  County’s  contribution  in  men  of  national  and 
world  affairs  up  until  this  period — this  county  has  scarcely  ever 
been  in  the  penumbra  of  political  and  social  national  doings — it  was 
a  native  son  of  this  county  who  became  the  first  fourth-term  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  a  native  of  Hyde 
Park,  Dutchess  County.  While,  like  members  of  the  Hudson  River 
Livingston  family,  President  Roosevelt  was  born  and  raised  on  one 
of  the  string  of  river  country  seats,  he,  in  more  striking  and  open 
fashion  than  the  Livingstons,  tossed  his  lot  with  the  Democrats. 

Conservative  Dutchess —  especially  rural  parts  of  the  county 
— had  been  more  often  Republican  than  Democratic  in  politics. 
Young  Roosevelt  had  trained  for  the  bar,  but  hadn’t  passed  the 
drudgery  stage  of  practicing  law  when  he  made  his  first  successful 
run  for  office.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  greenhorn — that  he  made 
an  abominable  showing  as  a  public  speaker  in  the  summer  of  1909, 
when  he  first  addressed  a  public  gathering  in  nearby  Poughkeepsie 
— at  a  policemen’s  barbecue  on  College  Hill.  Mr.  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self  recalled  what  an  awful  speech  he  had  made. 

That  was  the  year  before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  won  his  first 
nomination  for  and  election  to  the  State  Senate.  The  year  1910  was 
of  his  start  in  politics,  and  to  his  Dutchess  County  friends  and 
neighbors,  there  was  no  positive  hint  of  the  important  role  the 
“F.  D.  R.”  of  modern  newspaper  headlines  was  to  play  in  the 
1 930s  and  1 940s. 
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Up  to  the  beginning-  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Democrats  in  • 
Dutchess  had  only  indifferent  success  at  the  election  polls.  An  old- 
time  Dutchess  County  Democrat  put  it  this  way:  “The  Republi¬ 
cans  had  everything  their  own  way  most  of  the  time,  and  we  had 
to  fight  for  everything  we  got,  sometimes  capitalizing  on  some 
misfortune  of  the  Republicans  and  the  people  who  came  forward 
to  back  our  side/’ 

This  was  the  situation  a  few  years  before  President  Roosevelt 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  The  tide  was  in  the  Democrats’ 
favor  because  of  a  scandal  in  the  county  sheriff’s  office  and  the 
backing  of  members  of  the  Chanler  family  of  Red  Hook.  The 
Chanlers  were  linked  with  the  Astor  family,  and  Lewis  Stuyvesant 
and  “Sheriff”  Bob  Chanler  decided  themselves  to  run  for  office  and 
also  to  give  their  material  support  to  the  Democrats. 

Lewis  Chanler  became  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1905-06,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Dutchess  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  Robert  Chanler  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  and  also  as  sheriff  of  Dutchess. 

Judge  John  E.  Mack,  twice  nominator  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  for  President,  and  who  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  first  time 
for  the  State  Senate,  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Dutchess  and 
was  continued  in  that  office  for  several  years,  an  associate  in  his 
law  office,  Edward  A.  Conger,  now  Federal  Judge  Conger,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mack  in  the  county  office.  Judge  Mack,  who  later  served  for 
a  short  time  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  on  a  Governor’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  was  first  elected  to  the  county  office  in  1906.  The  late  Frank 
Hasbrouck,  another  Democrat,  was  elected  county  judge  in  1907, 
and  in  that  same  year,  Charles  A.  Hopkins,  now  the  dean  of  the 
county  bar  in  point  of  service,  was  elected  county  surrogate,  the 
third  Democrat  to  be  chosen  for  this  office  during  the  long  period 
of  that  office. 

James  W.  Hinkley,  newspaper  publisher  of  Poughkeepsie,  and 
owner  of  its  trolley  car  system,  some  years  before  had  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee,  and  as  leader  of  the 
Democratic  organization  had  been  occasionally  successful  in  win¬ 
ning  some  county  offices.  The  Democrats  had  at  times  captured 
the  board  of  supervisors,  but  not  for  long. 
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The  turning  of  the  tide  for  the  Democrats  in  1906  saw  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Charles  H.  Slocum  as  county  treasurer  and  John  M.  Ham 
as  county  clerk.  Bob  Chanler  had  been  elected  sheriff  in  the  same 
year. 

In  1909  the  tide  became  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Democrats. 
They  elected  twenty  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  leaving 
only  seven  for  the  Republicans.  Lewis  Chanler,  defeated  in  his 
run  for  Governor  in  1906  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  was  content 
to  come  back  home  and  be  elected  to  the  State  Assembly. 

Chanler  had  been  reelected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  when,  in 
1910,  the  question  arose  as  to  who  was  to  become  the  party’s  candi¬ 
date  for  the  State  Senate.  And  here  we  come  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  own  version  to  this  writer  as  to  how  he  came  to  accept  the 
nomination.  There  had  always  been  some  question  locally  as  to 
which  person,  if  one,  had  most  to  do  with  placing  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
the  contest  for  the  State  office. 

Edward  E.  Perkins,  attorney  and  former  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  the  party  chairman  in  the 
county  at  the  time.  According  to  the  President’s  own  story  of 
what  happened,  “Ed”  Perkins  suggested  that  Roosevelt  run  for 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  Perkins  that  he  did  not  want  to, 
and  that  Lewis  Chanler  should  move  up,  run  for  the  Senate,  and 
let  Roosevelt  run  for  the  Assembly  in  Chanler’s  place.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  thought  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  newcomer  to  be  elected  to  the 
Senate,  no  Democrat  having  been  elected,  except  Thomas  Newbold, 
for  fifty  years.  However,  when  Mr.  Chanler  refused  to  run  for 
the  Senate,  Roosevelt  agreed  to  do  so,  as  he  felt  that  by  running  he 
would  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  three  counties  of 
Dutchess,  Putnam  and  Columbia,  comprising  the  Senatorial  dis¬ 
trict.  So  at  the  district  meeting  Roosevelt  was  nominated  by  Judge 
Mack. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  later  version  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  actual  offer  of  the  nomination  partially  settled  a  local 
controversy  on  the  subject.  At  various  times,  Judge  Mack,  Per¬ 
kins  and  former  Mayor  John  K.  Sague,  of  Poughkeepsie,  have 
been  credited  with  the  individual  offer  of  the  nomination  to  the 
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President  of  the  United  States.  May  we  add  one  further  sugges-' 
tion?  It  appears  likely  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  been  invited 
to  the  barbecue  of  1909  by  the  late  John  Hackett,  a  leading  Demo¬ 
crat  of  the  period,  and  who  was  attorney  to  the  Roosevelts  at  the 
time.  John  Mack  began  his  practice  of  law  in  Hackett  and  Wil¬ 
liams’  office.  It  seems  natural  that  young  Roosevelt,  the  potential 
candidate,  may  have  been  considered  for  some  local  office  at  that 
time,  and  that  Judge  Mack  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  matter  that 
early. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  accepted 
his  first  nomination  for  public  office.  He  was  described  as  a  hand¬ 
some  young  man,  and  one,  who,  as  early  as  that  period  was  intensely 
interested  in  local  history.  On  the  day  of  the  barbecue  of  August, 
1909,  some  of  the  Democrats  lingered  in  a  local  tavern  after  the 
outing.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  at  night  before  the  group  broke  up 
and  Roosevelt  went  back  to  Hyde  Park  in  his  buggy.  One  of  the 
Democrats  there  told  the  writer  that  the  discussion  turned  to  local 
history,  and  said  that  young  Roosevelt  was  an  interested  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  talkfest. 

Green  as  Franklin  Roosevelt  may  have  been  as  a  potential  can¬ 
didate  for  office  in  1909,  it  turned  out  that  he  soon  caught  onto 
the  technique  of  campaigning  in  the  eventful  year  that  followed. 
While  the  Democrats  were  enjoying  uncommon  good  fortune  in 
that  period,  it  was  known  that  Roosevelt  faced  no  easy  task  to  win 
election.  He  was  known  only  to  comparatively  few  people  in  the 
county,  having  spent  a  good  part  of  his  youth  away  from  home  at 
school,  with  some  summers  abroad. 

His  father,  James  Roosevelt,  was  fairly  widely  known  locally, 
having  been  supervisor  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  and  a  trustee  of 
the  local  school  district.  He  was  active  on  behalf  of  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair,  the  Trotting  Association,  the  Poughkeepsie  Rowing 
Association,  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  But  the  elder 
Roosevelt  had  no  flair  for  running  for  public  office  out  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  home  territory. 

It  appears  probable  that  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  candidate,  was 
aided  greatly  in  his  campaign  of  1910  by  his  attack  on  Tammany 
Hall.  With  the  rural  voters  of  Dutchess  and  Putnam  and  Columbia, 
Tammany  was  very  much  in  disfavor.  When  young  Roosevelt 
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toured  the  country  district  in  a  Maxwell  car,  he  let  it  be  known  that 
he  had  no  truck  with  Tammany  Hall.  As  is  well  known,  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  battles  with  the  Hall  after  he  had  won  his  seat  in  the 
State  Senate. 

Roosevelt’s  opponent  in  the  contest  of  1910  was  John  F.  Schlos- 
ser.  The  President  carried  the  three  counties  by  a  margin  of  only 
356  votes. 

He  won  out  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties,  but  lost  in 
Putnam. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Democrats  had  been  having  things 
their  own  way  in  Dutchess  County.  In  1909,  the  Republicans  had 
succeeded  in  retaining  only  three  important  offices.  Myron  Smith 
was  elected  Assemblyman  in  the  rural  First  Assembly  District; 
Stephen  Robinson  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  the  poor; 
and  William  J.  Haight,  of  Fishkill,  was  elected  a  coroner.  Lewis 
Chanler  defeated  Everett  H.  Travis  for  member  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  less  rural  Second  Assembly  District,  which  embraces  the  city 
of  Poughkeepsie.  John  E.  Townsend,  another  Democrat,  was 
elected  sheriff,  succeeding  Bob  Chanler. 

In  the  year  of  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  first  campaign,  Lewis  Chan¬ 
ler  was  reelected  to  the  Assembly. 

A  big  upset  of  the  same  year  was  the  election  of  Richard  E. 
Connell,  Democrat,  as  a  member  of  Congress  over  Hamilton  Fish, 
father  of  the  present  Representative  from  the  Twenty-sixth  Con¬ 
gressional  District.  Connell,  who  was  the  father  of  the  widely 
read  short  story  writer  of  more  recent  times,  was  the  first  Demo¬ 
crat  to  have  been  elected  since  1877.  Another  surprise,  despite  the 
fairly  general  victories  of  the  Democrats,  was  the  successful  run  of 
Judge  Ferdinand  A.  Hoyt  for  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the 
First  Assembly  District.  Hoyt,  who  in  a  recent  year  retired  as  a 
Referee  of  the  State  Compensation  Court  to  run  for  Congress 
against  Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  was  victorious  in  the  1910 
election  by  a  small  margin.  He  defeated  Myron  Smith. 

John  K.  Sague  was  reelected  mayor  of  Poughkeepsie  in  that 
year.  John  A.  Dix  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  the 
Democrats  also  gained  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“The  Daily  Eagle,”  Republican  newspaper  of  Poughkeepsie, 
blamed  “Democratic  weather”  for  the  string  of  the  “opponents’  ” 
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victories,  but  the  G.  O.  P.  was  not  destined  to  return  to  the  win 
column  for  several  years.  In  1912,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
again  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  defeating  Jacob  G.  Southard,  of 
Cold  Spring.  However,  Edmund  Platt,  member  of  the  family 
which  for  years  had  published  the  “Eagle”  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Richard  Connell  died  shortly  before  the  election.  Also, 
Francis  G.  Landon,  Republican,  defeated  Raymond  G.  Guernsey, 
attorney  and  member  of  a  prominent  Democratic  family,  for  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Second  Assembly  District. 

The  Democrats  continued  to  hold  the  important  county  offices. 
Frank  Hasbrouck  was  continued  as  county  judge.  Surrogate  Hop¬ 
kins  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  one  six-year  term.  Edward  A. 
Conger  succeeded  Judge  Mack  as  district  attorney.  William  A. 
Mulvey,  continuing  as  a  successful  lawyer  today,  became  Judge 
Conger's  assistant  in  the  district  attorney's  office.  Adrian  C. 
Rapelje  was  county  engineer.  Messrs.  Herrick  and  Slocum  were 
continuing  as  county  clerk  and  treasurer,  respectively.  Captain 
Andrew  C.  Zabriskie,  of  Red  Hook,  and  one  of  the  river  estates,  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

While  the  Democrats  held  control  of  the  county  government 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  they  were  to  relinquish  it  in 
the  next  decade  without  return  to  office  until  the  present  day.  To 
be  sure,  the  defeats  suffered  by  the  Democrats  in  1913  have  left 
the  Republicans  in  full  control  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  year  1913  was  the  turning  point.  Control  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  was  recaptured  by  the  Republicans,  who  made  Henry 
X.  Winchester,  of  South  Amenia,  chairman  of  that  board.  The 
late  Daniel  W.  Wilbur  was  elected  to  his  first  of  two  terms  as 
mayor  of  Poughkeepsie.  John  K.  Sague,  who  had  held  office  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  1907-12,  and  was  followed  by  a  Democrat,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Frank,  for  an  odd  one-year  term,  was  returned  to  the  office 
of  mayor  in  1928-29,  in  a  short  comeback  of  the  Democrats  under 
his  control.  Two  other  Democrats,  the  late  Ralph  F.  Butts,  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  the  late  Judge  George  Y.  L.  Spratt,  held  the  office  of  chief 
executive  of  Poughkeepsie  since  1913,  but  otherwise  the  county 
seat  has  elected  Republicans. 

Ralph  Butts,  like  Mr.  Wilbur,  was  a  war  time  mayor,  hav¬ 
ing  followed  Wilbur  in  the  years  1918-21.  George  D.  Campbell, 
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now  building  commissioner  of  Poughkeepsie,  was  mayor  in  1922- 
1923.  Another  Republican,  the  late  Frank  B.  Lovelace,  was  mayor 
in  the  years  1924-27.  Mr.  Sague  was  the  next  mayor  for  a  two- 
year  term,  and  he  was  followed  by  Alexander  Caven,  manufacturer, 
who  held  office  for  four  years,  1930-33.  Judge  Spratt,  who  had 
been  city  judge,  was  one  of  few  mayors  to  hold  that  office  for  three 
terms.  He  served  during  the  years  1934-39,  and  was  followed  by 
William  H.  Schrauth,  ice  cream  manufacturer,  a  two-termer.  The 
present  mayor,  Frank  M.  Doran,  who  had  served  a  term  as  alder¬ 
man-at-large,  was  elected  in  1943,  only  one  Democrat,  Theodore 
Detmer,  of  the  First  Ward,  having  been  returned  to  office  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie’s  Board  of  Aldermen. 

While  Poughkeepsie  has  never  been  sure  for  the  Republicans, 
the  county,  as  has  been  indicated,  has  been  consistently  rock-ribbed 
G.  O.  P.  during  the  reign  which  began  back  in  1913.  Not  even 
the  national  limelight  brought  on  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s 
elections  as  President,  have  budged  Dutchess  from  its  Republi¬ 
can  leanings.  While  the  President  has  carried  Poughkeepsie,  his 
opponents  have  carried  Dutchess,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  to  carry  even  his  home  district  in  Hyde  Park.  His 
bitter  foe,  Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  has  succeeded  in  hold¬ 
ing  enough  of  the  backing  of  the  rural  voters  to  return  to  office 
time  and  again.  His  majorities  in  the  Dutchess  portion  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congressional  District  have  been  drastically  reduced, 
however,  and  redistricting  will  end  his  long  career  in  office,  in  so 
far  as  Dutchess  is  concerned,  in  this  year,  1944. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Republican  administration 
in  the  county  during  the  last  thirty  years,  we  find  that  the  late 
Daniel  J.  Gleason,  of  Millerton,  was  first  elected  county  surrogate 
in  1913,  defeating  Judge  Hopkins.  Gleason,  who  became  the 
county  Republican  leader,  was  continued  in  office  until  his  death  on 
May  5,  1942.  Frederick  S.  Quinterro,  of  Poughkeepsie,  succeeded 
him.  Death  of  John  A.  Flynn  last  November,  just  before  the 
Poughkeepsie  election,  ended  the  long  career  of  the  city’s  Republi¬ 
can  leader.  Mayor  Doran  was  recently  elected  to  fill  out  the  unex¬ 
pired  term  of  Mr.  Flynn. 

The  year  1913  brought  about  the  election  of  the  late  C.  W.  H. 
Arnold  as  county  judge,  who  was  to  continue  in  office  until  J.  Gor- 
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don  Flannery,  incumbent  for  more  than  ten  years,  began  his  career. 
Judge  Flannery  became  a  full  time  judge,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
children’s  court  as  well  as  the  county  court,  after  the  1940  Federal 
census  revealed  that  Dutchess’  population  exceeded  one  hundred 
twenty  thousand.  A  resident  of  Beacon,  Judge  Flannery  is  one  of 
an  existing  group  of  county  officials  who  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  rolling  up  impressive  majorities  against  their  opponents.  In  an 
election  of  recent  years,  the  Democrats  named  no  candiates  for 
county  judge,  county  clerk  and  treasurer.  Frederic  A.  Smith  is 
the  county  clerk  and  Paul  J.  Miller  is  county  treasurer. 

In  the  election  of  1915,  former  Poughkeepsie  postmaster,  Elmer 
R.  Conklin,  was  elected  sheriff  over  Thomas  Brill,  Democrat. 
Fred  C.  Hornbeck  had  been  the  Democratic  sheriff.  Henry  N. 
Winchester  was  elected  county  clerk  over  Thaddeus  J.  Herrick  and 
the  long  reign  of  Republicans  was  begun  by  Raymond  E.  Aldrich, 
now  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  recently  elevated  to  the  Appellate 
Division  of  New  York  State.  Aldrich  defeated  Edward  A.  Con¬ 
ger.  Alfred  P.  Russell  was  elected  county  treasurer  over  Charles 
D.  Slocum,  and  Frank  Halleck,  Republican,  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  the  poor.  Two  Republican  coroners  were  elected 
in  that  year,  Howell  White  and  Henry  C.  Grube. 

Frank  L.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Savings 
Bank,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  Second 
Assembly  District,  defeating  Jesse  J.  Graham,  Poughkeepsie  insur¬ 
ance  dealer,  who  had  served  as  city  chamberlain  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Mayor  Sague.  James  C.  Allen  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  from  rural  First  Assembly  District,  defeating  A.  J. 
Dowling.  Howard  N.  Allen,  of  Pawling,  soon  was  to  begin  his 
long  career  as  Assemblyman  from  the  same  district.  Allen  expects 
to  end  his  career  with  the  expiration  of  his  present  term.  Ernest  I. 
Hatfield,  Poughkeepsie  and  Hyde  Park  real  estate  dealer,  is  the 
incumbent  member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  Second  Assembly 
District. 

Dutchess  is  now  represented  in  the  State  Senate  by  Frederic 
H.  Bontecou,  of  Millbrook,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Republican 
County  Committee.  Bontecou  had  previously  served  in  the  same 
office,  but  resigned  in  favor  of  Allen  A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  to  run  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  at  the  time  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
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made  his  first  campaign  for  Governor.  Dutchess  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  Governor  Dewey  at  the  polls,  and  Messrs.  Bontecou 
and  Hatfield  have  rolled  up  substantial  majorities  in  their  cam¬ 
paigns  for  office. 

The  colorful  Joseph  Morschauser,  former  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  over  a  long  period,  who  served  as  an  official  referee  after  his 
retirement  from  the  bench,  is  a  Poughkeepsian,  and  a  native  of 
Hyde  Park. 

Other  county  offices  now  held  by  the  Republicans  include  that 
of  county  engineer,  occupied  by  Charles  H.  O'Brien,  who  succeeded 
the  late  George  W.  Krieger  in  the  appointive  post. 

In  the  election  on  November  3,  1943,  the  Republicans  carried 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  three  to  one  over  the  Democrats, 
winning  twenty-four  of  the  thirty-two  seats.  The  Republicans 
picked  up  two  seats,  the  Democrats  having  been  reduced  from  ten 
to  eight  seats. 

Eight  Republican  supervisors,  including  Leonard  J.  Supple,  of 
Beacon,  chairman,  and  John  B.  Creswell,  of  Stanford,  dean  of  the 
board,  were  unopposed  by  the  Democrats.  Towns  which  reelected 
Democrats  were:  Amenia,  Joseph  B.  McEnroe;  Clinton,  Harold 
S.  Wright;  Dover,  James  A.  Benson,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
county  Democratic  committee ;  Milan,  Charles  I.  Gallagher;  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  Cecil  D.  Sherow;  Hyde  Park,  Elmer  Van  Wagner, 
friend  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  has  been  returned  to  office  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  heads  a  town  council  which  is  Republican ;  and  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie,  Thomas  D.  Mahar,  attorney. 

Republican  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  returned  to 
office  or  elected  for  the  first  time  included:  Northeast,  Harry 
Parsons;  Pawling,  Egbert  T.  Green;  Union  Vale,  Delmar  J. 
Lasher,  who  has  been  in  office  for  more  than  ten  years ;  Stanford, 
John  B.  Creswell,  chosen  for  the  twelfth  straight  term  ;  Red  Hook, 
Oakleigh  T.  Cookingham.  a  former  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  East 
Fishkill,  John  Anderson,  member  of  an  old  southern  Dutchess  fam¬ 
ily  of  officeholders ;  LaGrange,  Clarence  A.  Bishop,  who  has  served 
several  terms;  Fishkill,  Leonard  J.  Supple;  Rhinebeck,  Edwin  B. 
Tewksbury;  Wappinger,  Edward  R.  Schofield,  member  of  the 
board  for  more  than  ten  years. 
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Also,  Washington,  James  T.  Aspbury,  Millbrook  attorney; 
Beekman,  Jay  Holmes,  newcomer,  who  defeated  William  L.  Gard¬ 
ner,  member  of  an  old  Beekman  family.  Supervisor  Peck,  of  Pine 
Plains,  was  returned  without  opposition. 

In  the  Beacon  election,  Supervisors  Grady,  Jones  and  Conklin, 
Republicans,  were  elected,  and  Supervisor  McCarroll,  Democrat, 
was  returned  to  office. 

In  Poughkeepsie  city,  scene  of  a  Republican  landslide  in  the 
1943  election,  all  eight  Republican  candidates  for  membership  on 
the  county  board  were  elected.  They  are :  Supervisors  Ross,  First 
Ward;  Miller,  Second  Ward;  Rikel,  Third  Ward;  Donaldson, 
Fourth  Ward;  Roe,  Fifth  Ward;  Shaw,  Sixth  Ward;  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  Seventh  Ward;  and  Burger,  Eighth  Ward. 

The  Republicans  captured  sixteen  of  the  seventeen  posts  in  the 
Poughkeepsie  Board  of  Aldermen.  Harry  A.  Edson  was  elected 
alderman-at-large,  having  served  as  alderman  of  the  Eighth  Ward 
for  fourteen  years.  Members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  are :  First 
Ward,  Horan  and  Detmer  (the  one  Democrat) ;  Second  Ward, 
Adams  and  Nestler;  Third  Ward,  Leahey  and  Knox;  Fourth 
Ward,  Andrews  and  Boshart;  Fifth  Ward,  Kimlin  and  Willms; 
Sixth  Ward,  Kirchner  and  Dusenbury;  Seventh  Ward,  Corey  and 
Stevens;  Eighth  Ward,  Robertson  and  Johnson.  Going  down  to 
defeat  was  the  late  Democratic  alderman,  George  J.  Becker,  who 
had  served  in  the  common  council  for  twenty  years,  although  not 
continuously.  Becker  had  been  a  Democratic  committeeman  for 
fifty  years  and  was  for  a  time  chairman  of  the  Democratic  City 
Committee. 

Mayor  Frank  M.  Doran,  who  carried  all  twenty-four  election 
districts  of  the  city,  polled  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of 
1 1 ,955  over  his  opponent,  R.  Donald  Slee.  With  a  plurality  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  4,500  votes,  Doran  was  elected  by  the  widest  margin  yet 
recorded  for  mayor  in  Poughkeepsie  elections. 

In  the  one  election  for  a  county  office,  other  than  members  of 
the  board  of  supervisors,  Edward  S.  Foster  was  reelected  commis¬ 
sioner  of  public  welfare,  a  post  he  has  held  for  several  terms. 

Poughkeepsie  has  continued  under  the  mayor-council  plan  of 
government.  A  tight  city,  geographically,  it  contains  only  4.78 
square  miles,  with  sixteen  parks.  It  has  a  total  assessed  valuation 
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of  better  than  $53,000,000,  and  a  tax  rate  which  has  remained 
about  $40  per  $1,000  of  valuation  over  a  long  period.  Its 
bonded  debt  has  been  reduced  from  more  than  $5,000,000  to  less 
than  $4,000,000  in  recent  years,  provision  having  been  made  in  the 
1944  budget  for  reducing  the  debt  by  $400,000.  It  pays  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  county  costs  of  government. 

The  county  seat  receives  its  water  supply  from  the  Hudson 
River.  The  slow  sand  filter  beds  of  its  water  purification  system 
are  believed  to  be  the  first  of  their  kind  installed  in  this  country. 

Poughkeepsie’s  mayors  with  few  exceptions  have  served  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Mr.  Doran,  present  mayor,  is  freight  station 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company.  The  mayor’s 
appointees  include :  William  V.  Welch,  city  chamberlain;  Charles 
O’Donnell,  corporation  counsel,  O’Donnell  having  served  under  the 
previous  Republican  administration;  George  D.  Campbell,  com¬ 
missioner  of  assessments  and  building  inspection;  and  Jesse  D. 
Wetsel,  city  treasurer.  Appointees  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
include :  Harry  D.  Matteson,  assistant  city  chamberlain ;  Bernard 
J.  McCoy,  assistant  corporation  counsel ;  Edith  Flynn  and  Samuel 
Amodeo,  assistants  in  the  city  treasurer’s  office. 

City  Judge  Charles  J.  Corbally  has  been  continued  in  office 
under  an  original  appointment  of  the  late  Mayor  Spratt  and  a 
reappointment  by  former  Mayor  William  H.  Schrauth.  Allen  J. 
Weisman  is  the  incumbent  clerk  of  the  city  court.  John  E.  Deyo 
is  the  city  accountant,  holding  his  office  under  civil  service.  Under 
an  amendment  to  the  city  charter  of  the  last  Republican  administra¬ 
tion,  most  all  common  council  and  city  board  appointees  were 
“frozen”  into  office  under  civil  service,  the  old  law  having  permit¬ 
ted  changes  in  personnel  at  the  beginning  of  any  year. 

The  Poughkeepsie  government  provides  mayor’s  appointive 
control  over  most  city  departments,  the  board  of  education,  now 
elective,  being  an  exception.  Present  board  members  include: 
Board  of  public  works,  Earl  Hawley,  attorney,  president ;  Donald 
P.  Cameron,  retired  engineer,  and  J.  Arnold  Wood,  merchant. 
Board  of  public  welfare,  Joseph  P.  Davis,  merchant,  and  a  former 
alderman-at-large,  president;  St.  Clair  Lake,  manufacturer;  and 
Arthur  W.  Travis,  banker.  Board  of  health,  Mayor  Doran,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  George  E.  Lane,  Dr.  William  H.  Meyer,  Mrs.  Louise  P. 
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Caven,  wife  of  former  Mayor  Caven;  Dr.  Edith  G.  Mead;  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Covert;  and  Joseph  L.  Hannan.  Public  library  board, 
John  P.  Adriance,  president;  Raymond  G.  Guernsey,  Clifford  F. 
Cook,  Barbara  Swain,  member  of  the  Vassar  College  faculty;  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  G.  Cummins,  wife  of  the  rector  of  Christ  Episco¬ 
pal  Church;  John  J.  Morrow,  now  engaged  in  military  service, 
librarian.  City  planning  commission,  William  DeGarmo  Smith, 
merchant,  president;  Peter  H.  Troy,  stock  broker;  Walter  B. 
Tongue,  merchant;  John  T.  Ehleider,  business  man;  George  L. 
Nickerson,  engineer ;  and  George  J.  Lumb,  real  estate  broker.  Civil 
service  board,  Sidney  W.  Raymond,  merchant,  president;  Dr.  H. 
L.  B.  Ryder,  dentist;  and  William  F.  Moehrke,  who  is  paid  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  board  and  also  holds  a  similar  post  in  the  recently  cre¬ 
ated  Dutchess  County  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mayor  Doran,  the  city  health  officer,  Dr.  William  H.  Conger, 
and  one  member  of  the  board  of  health,  Dr.  Lane,  are  also  members 
of  the  Samuel  W.  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees. 
Bowne  Hospital,  tuberculosis  institution,  is  maintained  partly  by 
city  funds.  The  county  government  also  contributes  to  its  support. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Fire  Department,  of  which  Irving  D.  Mer¬ 
rick  is  chief  engineer,  is  a  combination  paid-volunteer  department, 
but  the  volunteer  forces  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  ten 
to  twenty  years.  The  police  department  up  until  a  few  years  ago 
was  under  the  control  of  a  three  member  board.  Under  the  new 
law,  Police  Chief  George  P.  Leadbitter  is  in  full  charge  of  the 
department,  although  answerable  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  a 
commissioner  of  public  safety,  mayor’s  appointee,  who  supervises 
financial  affairs  of  the  department.  This  post  is  held  by  Howard 
T.  Wiggers,  local  merchant. 

Most  of  the  appointive  board  members  of  the  city  government 
serve  without  compensation. 

An  important  county  government  change  of  the  last  decade 
brought  an  end  to  the  county  coroner  system,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  compensation  on  the  fee  basis.  An  appointed  county  medical 
examiner,  with  assistant,  took  over  the  work  previously  handled  by 
four  coroners.  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Appel,  of  Dover  Plains,  is  the 
medical  examiner.  Dr.  Howard  P.  Carpenter,  a  member  of  the 
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staff  at  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital,  is  his  assistant.  Dr. 
Appel  receives  a  salary. 

Frank  L.  Minor,  of  Millerton,  a  former  supervisor  of  the  town 
of  North  East,  is  the  salaried  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and 
Stanley  H.  Lewis,  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  the  assistant  clerk.  Mr. 
Minor  succeeded  the  late  Everett  H.  Travis,  who  was  an  attorney. 
John  B.  Van  DeWater,  of  Poughkeepsie,  is  the  county  attorney. 
He  was  corporation  counsel  of  Poughkeepsie  under  the  Caven 
administration.  Thomas  F.  Purcell  is  his  assistant. 

John  R.  Schwartz,  of  Poughkeepsie,  the  present  district  attor¬ 
ney,  has  held  the  office  since  1930.  He  succeeded  the  late  Allen  S. 
Reynolds,  who  in  turn  succeeded  Raymond- E.  Aldrich.  Assistants 
to  Mr.  Schwartz  are  Ely  L.  Gellert  and  Edward  A.  Miller,  of 
Poughkeepsie ;  and  Edward  A.  Russell,  of  Beacon. 

Sheriff  C.  Fred  Close,  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  First  World  War 
veteran,  and  one  of  the  present  group  of  county  officers  who  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  being  elected,  had  previously  been  elected  to 
the  post,  and  served  as  undersheriff  over  an  extended  period.  He 
also  served  a  term  in  the  State  Assembly.  The  incumbent  under¬ 
sheriff  is  Douglas  M.  Crapser,  of  Hyde  Park. 

Paul  J.  Miller,  of  Poughkeepsie,  county  treasurer,  has  held  the 
office  for  more  than  ten  years,  having  succeeded  Moses  Lamont, 
the  latter  now  serving  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Lamont,  a 
Beacon  resident,  who  was  a  powerful  vote-getter,  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  office  of  treasurer  on  an  independent  run  after  the  Repub¬ 
licans  placed  him  in  office  and  refused  to  renominate  him  after  he 
had  served  for  a  period. 

County  Clerk  Frederic  A.  Smith,  of  the  town  of  Poughkeepsie, 
who,  like  Miller  has  been  popular  with  the  voters,  succeeded  the  late 
Joseph  A.  Daughton,  a  lawyer,  who  long  held  the  office,  and  was 
elected  and  reelected  with  ease. 

Other  county  appointive  officers  include:  Warren  L.  Loope, 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures ;  Charles  S.  Cline,  probation  officer 
of  the  county  and  supreme  courts,  now  on  military  leave;  Anna  M. 
Platt,  probation  officer  of  the  children's  court ;  Commissioners  of 
Election  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Stanislaus  J.  Dean;  William  H. 
Edson,  deputy  county  clerk;  Frank  A.  Brockway,  commissioner  of 
jurors;  and  Joseph  V.  Lyons,  clerk  to  Surrogate  Quinterro. 
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Dutchess  County  early  in  February,  1944,  was  reminded  of  the 
colorful  career  of  the  late  Sheriff  “Bob'’  Chanler  in  the  report  of 
the  death  of  his  divorced  wife,  Lina  Cavalieri,  who  was  killed  in 
an  air  raid  when  a  bomb  demolished  her  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Florence,  Italy.  Recalled  was  the  wedding  of  the  Italian  song¬ 
stress,  noted  for  her  beauty,  to  Chanler,  Dutchess  scion,  and  a 
grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

The  wedding  had  provoked  the  famous  comment  from  Chan¬ 
ler ’s  brother,  John — who  had  changed  his  last  name  to  Chaloner — 
“Who’s  loony  now?”  “The  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world” 
was  the  description  given  of  Lina,  whose  voice  once  thrilled  audi¬ 
ences  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
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Sturdy,  reliable  qualities  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  Dutchess 
County  are  reflected  in  the  community’s  banking  institutions  of 
today.  Essentially  a  conservative  community,  Dutchess  has  always 
been  thrifty.  Among  its  banks  is  the  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank, 
which  stands  among  the  first  one  hundred  savings  banks  in  the 
country  in  total  deposits.  As  of  January  i,  1944,  deposits  of  this 
institution  had  risen  to  $28,774,843.30,  or  approximately  double  its 
total  of  1921.  One  of  the  oldest  banks  in  the  county,  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1831. 

Frank  L.  Gardner  has  been  president  of  the  bank  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  growth.  Other  officers  are  John  B.  Grubb 
and  Baltus  B.  Van  Kleeck,  vice-president;  John  N.  Graham,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer;  James  E.  Gardner,  assistant  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  real  estate  department ;  and  Earl  Hawley,  attorney. 
Trustees  are  Mr.  Gardner,  Clinton  E.  Lawrence,  Theodore  H.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Mr.  Grubb,  Mr.  Van  Kleeck,  Mr.  Graham,  Alexander  Caven, 
Mr.  Hawley,  Eugene  C.  Kelley  and  Edmund  Van  Wyck. 

Other  savings  banks  in  the  county  include  the  Beacon  Savings 
Bank,  with  deposits  of  $5,800,000;  Rhinebeck  Savings  Bank, 
deposits,  $3,000,000;  Fishkill  Savings  Institute,  deposits,  $2,000,- 
000;  Pawling  Savings  Bank,  deposits,  $1,800,000;  and  the  Wap- 
pingers  Savings  Bank,  deposits,  $1,500,000. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  none  of  Dutchess  County’s 
banks  was  obliged  to  close  its  doors  during  the  banking  holiday 
period  of  the  last  depression.  The  record  of  the  savings  banks 
shows  continued  growth  of  deposits  during  the  period  of  the  Second 
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World  War  Loan  drives.  Savings  banks  officials  reported  that  in 
addition  to  “backing  the  attack”  with  purchase  of  war  bonds,  large 
numbers  of  local  residents  continued  deposits  in  the  banks.  Indus¬ 
trial  war  plant  payrolls  were  believed  in  large  part  the  means  which 
brought  about  increasing  satisfaction  of  mortgages. 

The  county  clerk’s  office  reported  that  a  total  of  1,247  mort¬ 
gages  were  paid  off  in  the  county  during  1943.  The  climbing 
number  of  mortgage  satisfactions  during  a  period  of  recent  years 
was  shown  by  the  totals  in  this  respect,  as  follows:  1939,  799; 
1940,858;  1941,956;  1942,  1,096;  1943,  1,247. 

While  the  war  brought  a  halt  to  most  new  home  building  opera¬ 
tions,  there  were  evidences  that  numerous  residents  were  saving  to 
build  houses  as  soon  as  the  war  had  been  won.  Meanwhile  many 
of  the  existing  homeowners  were  reducing  their  mortgages.  The 
Home  Cooperative  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  reported  a  total  of  more  than  $500,000  in  mortgage  debt  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  one  institution  during  1943. 

Norman  H.  Polhemus,  a  member  of  an  old  Dutchess  County 
family,  had  in  recent  years  been  made  president  of  the  savings  and 
loan  association,  which  was  organized  in  1888.  Other  officers  in 
January,  1944,  were:  A.  Russell  Heaton,  vice-president  and  treas¬ 
urer;  Reginald  H.  Davies,  secretary;  Clarence  Bahret,  assistant 
treasurer;  Jesse  J.  Graham,  assistant  secretary;  and  Frank  V. 
Mylod,  attorney. 

The  commercial  banks  in  the  county,  although  at  the  beginning 
of  1944  obliged  to  adjust  service  charges  to  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  doing  business,  were  experiencing  an  especially  active  period. 
The  Poughkeepsie  Bank  Clearing  House  reported  total  debits  of 
$267,630,007  during  1943,  an  amount  exceeding  the  1942  debits 
by  $34,663,996.  The  chamber  of  commerce  reported  that  bank 
clearings  had  shown  steady  rise  in  total  debits  during  the  period  of 
the  early  1940s. 

All  of  Poughkeepsie’s  national  banks  and  the  one  State  bank  in 
the  city  were  long  established  institutions.  As  with  the  banks  in 
other  communities  of  the  county,  all  numbered  prominent  business 
and  professional  men  among  their  directors. 

There  have  been  relatively  few  changes  in  the  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  commercial  banks  in  the  county  during  recent  years, 
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although  in  Poughkeepsie  some  of  the  younger  men  have  taken 
places  on  bank  boards. 

Among  the  Poughkeepsie  banks,  1944  directors  of  the  First 
National  Bank  were :  Stephen  P.  Becker,  who  was  continuing  as 
head  of  the  Fargo  Manufacturing  Company,  which  his  father  has 
established;  George  R.  Bennett,  Jr.,  having  in  recent  years  been 
made  president  of  the  Schatz  Manufacturing  and  Federal  Bearings 
companies;  State  Senator  Frederic  H.  Bontecou,  of  Millbrook; 
Edward  F.  Cary,  vice-president  of  Luckey,  Platt  &  Company,  a 
leading  department  store;  John  R.  Evans,  president  of  the  bank, 
who  came  to  Poughkeepsie  several  years  ago,  having  had  wide 
experience  in  the  banking  field;  Robert  Hoe,  industrialist  and  a 
member  of  the  family  which  pioneered  in  the  manufacture  of  print¬ 
ing  presses  in  this  country;  Walter  W.  Kingston,  building  con¬ 
struction  contractor;  Frederick  N.  Morgan,  retired  executive  of 
the  bank;  Philip  A.  Mylod,  attorney,  and  member  of  an  old  Pough¬ 
keepsie  family,  with  numerous  civic  achievements;  and  William 
W.  Smith,  2d,  president  of  Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  the  cough  drop 
manufacturers.  Officers  of  the  bank,  all  of  them  long  in  its  employ, 
included:  Arthur  W.  Travis,  cashier;  Mr.  Morgan,  who  con¬ 
tinued  as  trust  officer;  Robert  R.  Becker,  M.  Addison  Merrihew’, 
and  Charles  C.  Robertson,  assistant  cashiers. 

Directors  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
included:  Pelton  Cannon,  long  an  executive  in  the  bank  and 
chairman  of  the  board;  M.  Glenn  Folger,  attorney;  John  P. 
Adriance,  member  of  the  Poughkeepsie  family  which  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  former  Adriance,  Platt  &  Company  farm  implement 
manufacturing  concern;  Theodore  H.  Miller,  works  manager  of 
the  DeLaval  Separator  Company;  J.  Rodney  Peelor,  merchant; 
Dr.  William  A.  Krieger,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist;  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Krieger;  Leonard  H.  Schlude,  merchant; 
Dr.  Aaron  Sobel,  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Appel,  county  medical  examiner, 
of  Dover  Plains ;  and  Don  S.  Braisted,  who  is  vice-president  and 
cashier  of  the  bank.  The  officers  include :  Dr.  Krieger,  president ; 
Mr.  Adriance,  vice-president;  and  Stewart  S.  Glenn,  assistant 
cashier  and  trust  officer. 

Directors  of  the  Fallkill  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  include  Judge  John  E.  Mack,  Elias  C.  Vail,  George 
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G.  Salberg,  merchant ;  Lloyd  E.  Spoor,  president  of  building  con¬ 
struction  materials  firm;  William  F.  Knauss,  who  heads  a  meat 
packing  concern ;  Edward  K.  Haas,  attorney ;  William  W.  Maloney, 
3d,  president  of  the  bank;  Dr.  James  T.  Harrington,  surgeon;  J. 
Martin  Van  Wagenen,  retired  insurance  sales  executive ;  Sidney  W. 
Raymond,  merchant;  Thomas  F.  Kane,  officer  of  the  bank;  Erik 
Aldeborgh,  president  of  the  Standard  Gage  Company ;  and  Robert 
L.  Smith,  officer  in  Smith  Brothers,  Inc.  Officers  include:  Ray¬ 
mond  G.  Baumbusch  and  Norris  A.  Dauchy,  assistant  cashiers; 
and  Mr.  Haas,  attorney. 

At  the  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  National  Bank,  the  directors 
include:  Clinton  E.  Lawrence,  fuel  dealer;  John  I.  Lane,  head  offi¬ 
cial  of  a  canvas  bag  manufacturing  concern ;  Edgar  V.  Anderson, 
building  contractor;  John  B.  Grubb,  attorney;  Herbert  C.  Shears, 
retired  superintendent  of  the  former  Vanderbilt  estate  at  Hyde 
Park;  Dr.  Norton  I.  Pennock,  business  man;  Frank  L.  Gardner, 
Sr.,  who  is  president  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank:  Clarence 
J.  Drake,  attorney;  Otto  Kirchner,  merchant;  G.  Roger  Forman, 
cashier  of  the  bank;  and  Ernest  I.  Hatfield,  real  estate  broker  and 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  Legislature.  Officers  of  the 
bank  include :  Mr.  Grubb,  president ;  Spencer  Ingersoll,  assistant 
cashier. 

Directors  and  officers  of  other  national  banks  in  the  county 
include  the  following : 

Matteawan  National  Bank  of  Beacon — Directors:  Frederick 
W.  Heaney,  J.  Gordon  Tompkins,  Jay  T.  Snook,  Alfred  L.  Savage, 
Irving  Picard,  George  R.  Van  Voorhis,  Paul  J.  Challen,  Sidney 
Schulman,  and  Floyd  Callahan.  Officers :  Mr.  Heaney,  president ; 
Mr.  Van  Voorhis,  vice-president;  Mr.  Callahan,  cashier  and  trust 
officer ;  Emory  J.  Hager,  assistant  cashier. 

Fishkill  National  Bank  of  Beacon — Directors:  Chester  H. 
Bond,  Thomas  H.  DeLaire,  County  Judge  J.  Gordon  Flannery, 
Edward  V.  K.  Cunningham,  Clarence  J.  Slocum,  Bertram  L. 
Smith,  J.  B.  R.  Verplanck,  Frank  S.  Sewell,  and  James  Lynch.  Offi¬ 
cers:  Mr.  Verplanck,  president;  Mr.  DeLaire,  executive  vice- 
president  and  trust  officer;  John  W.  Mara,  cashier  and  assistant 
trust  officer;  Harold  Burton,  assistant  cashier. 
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Dover  Plains  National  Bank — Directors :  Ann  M.  Vincent, 
Frank  A.  Denton,  John  P.  Sackett,  Sidney  S.  Benham,  Morris  P. 
Meade,  Stanley  M.  Vincent,  Harry  M.  Tabor,  Thomas  J.  Boyce, 
and  Charles  L.  Wyman.  Officers:  Mr.  Reynolds,  president;  Mr. 
Vincent,  vice-president;  Mr.  Boyce,  cashier;  Mr.  Wyman,  assist¬ 
ant  cashier.  At  the  time  this  account  was  written,  the  bank  had 
just  lost  the  services  of  its  president,  Edward  G.  Reynolds,  by 
death.  His  successor  had  not  been  named. 

First  National  Bank  of  Red  Hook — Directors:  Theodore  F. 
Cookingham,' Albert  F.  Kerley,  Charles  R.  Eno,  Ezra  B.  Cooking- 
ham,  William  J.  Seism,  Edmond  P.  Redder,  Merrick  C.  Phillips, 
Herman  Wilken,  and  Stanley  R.  Tremper.  Officers:  Theodore  F. 
Cookingham,  president;  Ezra  B.  Cookingham,  vice-president; 
Mr.  Kerley,  cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Rhinebeck — Directors:  William  H. 
Judson,  Benson  R.  Frost,  Frank  Jacoby,  James  F.  Gibson,  Jacob 
H.  Strong,  Julius  VonderLinden,  Raymond  R.  Rikert,  H.  B.  Cor¬ 
nelius.  Officers:  Mr.  Judson,  president,  Mr.  VonderLinden,  vice- 
president;  Wilson  G.  H.  Applegate,  cashier. 

Millerton  National  Bank — Directors :  Worthey  J.  Pulver, 
Charles  A.  Cline,  Miles  L.  Jenks,  Dr.  Gilbert  S.  Tabor,  Elihu  C. 
Bryan,  Fred  A.  Hotchkiss,  George  C.  Culver,  Sr.,  George  N.  Kaye, 
Clark  B.  Hicks,  and  Conrad  N.  Pitcher.  Officers :  Mr.  Kaye, 
president;  Mr.  Culver  and  Mr.  Cline,  vice-presidents;  Mr.  Hicks, 
cashier;  Leon  M.  Silvernail,  assistant  cashier. 

First  National  Bank  of  Amenia — Directors:  George  C. 
Stephenson,  Edward  J.  Chaffee,  Fred  P.  Hoose,  Hadley  H.  Ben¬ 
son,  Forrest  D.  Philip,  and  Andrew  H.  Haight.  Officers:  Mr. 
Stephenson,  president;  Mr.  Chaffee,  vice-president;  Mr.  Hoose, 
cashier. 

Stissing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains — Directors :  J.  H.  Bost- 
wick,  Samuel  Deuel,  Newton  D.  Deuel,  Edward  Bryan,  Fred  A. 
Sherwood,  W.  B.  Jordan,  Jr.,  and  W.  W.  Bostwick.  Officers: 
J.  H.  Bostwick,  president;  Mr.  Bryan,  vice-president;  W.  W. 
Bostwick,  cashier;  Arthur  L.  Jones,  assistant  cashier. 

National  Bank  of  Pawling — Directors :  Helen  Willets  Dutcher, 
Egbert  T.  Green,  Henry  A.  Holmes,  John  D.  Colman,  Howard  N. 
Allen,  veteran  member  of  the  State  Assembly ;  Henry  F.  Blessing, 
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George  E.  Jennings,  Daniel  G.  Ludington.  Officers :  Mr.  Holmes, 
president;  Mr.  Colman,  first  vice-president;  Mr.  Jennings,  second 
vice-president;  Albert  E.  Dodge,  cashier;  Mr.  Green  and  Frank  J. 
Thomas,  assistant  cashiers. 

National  Bank  of  Wappingers  Falls — Directors :  William  A. 
Aurswald,  George  M.  Currie,  Willis  Livingston,  Mesier  Reese, 
Edward  R.  Schofield,  Amedio  Silvestri,  Francis  R.  Travis,  and 
Howard  G.  Winne.  Officers:  Mr.  Travis,  president;  Mr.  Winne, 
vice-president ;  Leonard  A.  Hall,  cashier. 

There  are  three  State  banks  in  the  county :  the  ‘Poughkeepsie 
Trust  Company,  the  Vassar  Bank  of  Arlington  (Poughkeepsie 
suburb)  and  the  Bank  of  Millbrook. 

Directors  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company  are:  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Breed,  physician;  Raymond  G.  Guernsey,  well  known  attor¬ 
ney;  A.  Russell  Heaton,  member  of  the  firm  of  Waterman  & 
Heaton,  insurance  firm;  Arthur  S.  Knudson,  the  bank’s  president, 
who  came  to  Poughkeepsie  a  few  years  ago;  James  L.  Lumb,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lumb  Wood  Working  Company;  George  Overocker, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  formerly  president  of  the  bank ;  Dr.  J. 
Wilson  Poucher,  one  of  the  city’s  oldest  physicians;  and  Peter  H. 
Troy,  long  head  of  a  Poughkeepsie  securities  firm.  The  bank’s 
officers  are:  Mr.  Overocker,  board  chairman;  Mr.  Knudson, 
president;  Dr.  Poucher,  vice-president;  Frederick  W.  Schuster, 
vice-president;  Joseph  H.  Kuhn,  treasurer;  Donald  G.  Robertson, 
assistant  treasurer;  Harry  V.  Welch,  trust  officer;  John  A.  Cavo, 
assistant  vice-president;  Mr.  Heaton,  secretary;  Harry  L.  Stout- 
enburgh,  assistant  secretary;  and  Otis  D.  Neal,  assistant  secretary. 

Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Millbrook  are:  James  T.  Aspbury, 
Harry  S.  Downing,  Gordon  Grand,  Walter  F.  Haight,  William  P. 
Mahoney,  Oakleigh  Thorne,  George  T.  Whalen,  and  Harold  S. 
Wright.  The  officers  are:  Mr.  Whalen,  president;  Mr.  Haight, 
vice-president;  Alvah  C.  Wheeler,  cashier;  Frank  J.  Vande Water, 
assistant  cashier. 

Dr.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  president  of  Vassar  College, 
is  a  director  of  the  Vassar  Bank,  other  board  members  of  which 
are  Margaret  Mack,  George  A.  Schiavone,  James  Townsend, 
Henry  E.  Downer,  Chester  Husted  and  Atherton  G.  Marshall. 
The  officers  are:  Mr.  Townsend,  president;  Miss  Mack  and  Mr. 
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Schiavone,  vice-presidents;  Herbert  V.  Dederer,  cashier;  and 
James  Mitchell,  assistant  cashier. 

First  chartered  bank  in  Poughkeepsie  was  a  branch  of  the 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York.  It  was  established  as  early  as 
1811,  according  to  the  late  Edmund  Platt,  Poughkeepsie  historian. 
In  that  same  year,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  char¬ 
tering  the  Middle  District  Bank,  with  main  banking  house  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  branch  at  Kingston.  Levi  McKean  was  one  of 
its  early  presidents. 

Henry  Davis,  who  conducted  a  private  bank,  called  the 
Exchange  Bank,  became  the  first  president  and  Walter  Cunningham 
cashier  of  the  Dutchess  County  Bank,  chartered  in  April,  1825. 
This  bank  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  at  285  Main  Street,  its  banking  quarters  having 
been  on  the  site  of  the  present  institution.  The  Middle  District 
Bank  failed  in  1829;  it  is  understood  to  have  been  the  only  Pough¬ 
keepsie  bank  obliged  to  close  its  doors. 

The  Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company  was  established  under  a 
merger  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bank,  organized  in  1830,  and  the  City 
Bank,  established  in  i860.  The  Poughkeepsie  Savings  Bank  was 
chartered  in  1831;  the  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Bank  began 
business  in  its  present  building  in  Market  Street  in  February,  1835. 
The  Fallkill  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  also  in  Market 
Street,  began  business  in  1852,  while  the  First  National  Bank  was 
the  first  local  bank  organized  under  the  National  Bank  Act  of  1864. 
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Catching  up  on  up-to-date  influences  in  Dutchess  County,  it 
bears  repeating  that  President  Roosevelt  himself  has  exerted  the 
most  important  individual  influence  on  his  home  community  in  the 
days  since  his  principal  residence  has  been  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington.  Despite  his  interest  and  activity  in  national  and 
world  events,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  always  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  come  back  home.  Fourth  term  or  no  fourth  term — as  this  is 
written* — he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  come  back  and  enjoy 
the  restful  surroundings  of  his  Hyde  Park  home.  When  he 
retires,  he  will  probably  still  take  an  active  interest  in  history,  and 
local  history,  and  continue  to  pursue  his  extra  occupation  of  raising 
evergreen  trees. 

To  be  sure,  during  the  days  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  first 
became  President,  he  has  made  scores  of  trips  back  home,  and 
spent  many  weeks  during  the  summer  months  at  the  summer  White 
House  at  Hyde  Park.  To  Dutchess,  which  is  still  staid  and  con¬ 
servative  for  the  most  part,  the  thrills  of  having  one  of  their  own 
sons  occupy  the  White  House  at  Washington  have  gone;  however 
— and  even  among  those  who  disagree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  politi¬ 
cally — there  is  high  respect  for  our  fellow-countian,  who  has  also 
played  the  most  important  individual  role  of  the  Nation,  probably 
the  world,  today. 

During  the  period  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  at  Washington, 
his  homecomings  have  been  times  for  rest  and  relaxation,  and  his 
fellow-townsmen  and  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  county  have 
realized  that  and  not  disturbed  his  privacy.  There  have  been  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  probably  got  some  of 
his  greatest  satisfactions  from  local  appearances  since  he  has  been 

*As  this  chapter  was  going  through  press,  President  Roosevelt’s  sudden  death 
occurred  at  Warm  Springs,  Georgia,  April  12,  1945- 
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President.  We  recall  one  instance  when  he  was  thrilled  by  the  huge 
crowd  which  jammed  Market  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  in  one  of  his 
campaign  appearances. 

The  summer  White  House  staff  has  usually  stayed  at  the  Nel¬ 
son  house,  a  few  doors  from  the  courthouse,  and  it  was  in  this 
neighborhood  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  launched  on  his  first  political 
campaign  back  in  1910.  The  folks  back  home  have  always  wel¬ 
comed  the  President’s  staff  and  the  flock  of  newspapermen  and 
cameramen  who  have  followed  the  President.  Then,  too,  there  has 
been  the  procession  of  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  his  late  mother,  Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  who 
have  come  and  gone.  Limited  space  will  not  permit  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  on  this  subject,  but  one  of  the  memorable  occasions  was  the 
event  of  the  appearance  of  King  George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  in  June,  1939,  when  their  Majesties  stopped  at  the  sum¬ 
mer  White  House  and  attended  services  at  St.  James  Episcopal 
Church  at  Hyde  Park,  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  senior 
warden. 

The  most  important  influence  which  President  Roosevelt  has 
had  on  the  physical  surroundings  of  his  home  county  has  been  as 
the  county’s  leading  “architect.”  Indeed,  to  the  President,  Dutchess 
is  indebted  for  his  having  recaptured  the  unique  character  and 
design  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  in  the  several  buildings  of  present- 
day  construction.  Dutchess  will  long  be  attractive  for  its  native 
fieldstone  buildings.  The  President’s  influence  is  reflected  in  the 
stone  construction  of  the  new  post  office  at  Poughkeepsie  and  the 
“Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker”  newspaper  building  in  Memorial 
Square,  on  the  route  to  Hyde  Park;  also  the  new  post  offices  at 
Wappingers  Falls,  Hyde  Park  and  Rhinebeck,  as  well  as  the  three 
new  schools  of  the  Hyde  Park  Central  School  District. 

Also  included  in  this  group  is  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library  on  the  Roosevelt  estate  at  Hyde  Park,  which,  as  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  the  President’s  private  and  official  papers,  will  be  the  store¬ 
house  for  generations  to  come  of  the  prized  documents  which  have 
reflected  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  contribution  to  society. 

President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  made  known  that  they 
had  deeded  their  historic  Hyde  Park  home  and  33.23  acres  of 
ground  on  the  estate  to  the  United  States  Government  as  a  national 
historic  site.  The  President  reserved  for  himself  and  his  family 
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60.46  acres  of  the  original  Wheeler  estate,  or  the  part  between  the 
summer  White  House  and  the  Hudson  River.  This  was  the  second 
gift  of  portions  of  their  property  by  the  Roosevelts,  the  first  having 
been  the  north  hay  field  as  the  site  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library,  consisting  of  16.31  acres. 

Others  of  Dutchess  County  who  are  active  in  high  positions  of 
the  national  government,  and  who  are  proud  of  their  home  com¬ 
munity,  include  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau, 


Vanderbilt  Mansion,  Hyde  Park,  Recently  Converted  Into  a  National  Park  Site  as  a 
Hudson  River  Showplace  Characteristic  of  an  Earlier  Period 


Jr.,  of  Wicopee,  in  southern  Dutchess,  and  James  V.  Forrestal, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Beacon  family  of  Forrestals. 

While  the  country  seats  of  the  Hudson  River,  north  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  have  lost  the  glamour  of  the  horse  and  buggy  days,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  list  some  of  the  present-day  owners  and  occupants 
of  the  one-time  private  show  places.  The  estate  of  the  late  Colonel 
Archibald  Rogers,  just  north  of  the  Roosevelt  estate,  has  now  been 
converted  to  temporary  government  use  for  a  military  police  bat- 
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talion.  As  previously  indicated,  the  Vanderbilt  estate,  close  to 
Hyde  Park  village,  has  been  converted  into  a  national  park  site. 

Within  the  town  of  Hyde  Park,  at  Staatsburg,  are  the  Mar¬ 
garet  Lewis  Norrie  Park  and  the  mansion  of  the  late  Ogden  Liv¬ 
ingston  Mills,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Hoover 
administration,  both  maintained  by  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
latter  as  a  historic  site.  Postwar  plans  call  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Norrie  Park,  by  provision  for  a  swimming  pool  and 
added  recreational  facilities. 

Among  other  estates  north  of  the  Roosevelts’  property  are 
those  of  Lydig  Hoyt,  occupied  a  part  of  the  year ;  the  old  Dinsmore 
estate,  “Locusts,”  where  Mrs.  Lytle  Hull  maintains  her  newly  built 
residence;  Vincent  Astor’s  “Ferncliff”;  and  the  Delano  estate. 

Included  among  the  estates  of  Rhinebeck  is  the  old  Jacob 
Ruppert  place,  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  Ruppert  Schalk. 
“Rokeby”  at  Red  Hook  is  occupied  by  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 
a  sister  of  the  late  Sheriff  Robert  Chanler  and  the  late  Lewis  Stuy- 
vesant  Chanler.  Farther  north  the  widow  of  Captain  Andrew  C. 
Zabriskie,  once  chairman  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  occu¬ 
pies  “Blithwood”;  and  General  John  Ross  Delafield  occupies  the 
“Montgomery”  place,  historically  important  in  connection  with  the 
career  of  the  Revolutionary  hero,  General  Richard  Montgomery. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  Millbrook,  in  the  interior  of  the 
county,  has  equalled  or  outshone  the  river  estates  generally  in  the 
maintenance  of  country  seats.  Among  today’s  residents  of  the 
Millbrook  section  are :  Oakleigh  Thorne ;  Elizabeth  K.  Lamont,  a 
descendant  of  Daniel  Scott  Lamont,  who,  not  previously  mentioned, 
was  Secretary  of  War  in  one  of  the  Cleveland  administrations; 
Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  who  was  president  and  benefactor  of  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  of  New  YTork;  and,  as  a  part- 
time  resident,  Walter  C.  Teagle,  former  president  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  who,  with  Garrard  C.  Winston,  New 
York  lawyer,  acquired  the  former  Dieterich  estate,  now  embracing 
a  game  preserve.  State  Senator  Bontecou  and  John  W.  Hanes,  the 
latter  a  former  under  secretary  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau,  also  maintain  country  places  in  the  Millbrook  area. 

Numerous  smaller  country  homes  have  been  acquired  in 
Dutchess  by  New  Yorkers  and  others  who  for  the  most  part  spend 
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weekends  and  summers  in  the  country.  These  include  persons  who 
are  friends  of  Governor  Dewey  and  Lowell  Thomas. 

Of  considerable  importance  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  Dutchess 
is  the  Taconic  or  Eastern  States  Parkway,  which,  connecting  with 
the  Bronx  River  Parkway  in  the  metropolitan  area,  has  now 
reached  a  point  east  of  Poughkeepsie  in  Dutchess  and  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over  will  be  extended  north  to  Lafayetteville,  or  at  a 
point  where  connecting  highways  lead  to  Rhinebeck  and  Red  Hook. 
Postwar  designs  also  call  for  an  added  forty-mile  extension  north 
into  Columbia  County,  where  the  parkway  will  probably  be  termi¬ 
nated  permanently  by  junction  with  the  Berkshire  Thru-way,  which 
is  to  run  between  Boston  and  Albany. 

One  of  the  developing  recreational  resorts  of  the  Taconic  Park¬ 
way  is  the  James  Baird  Park  at  Freedom  Plains,  or  the  present 
terminus  of  the  parkway  east  of  Poughkeepsie.  Postwar  plans  call 
for  the  construction  of  a  swimming  pool  and  completion  of  an 
eighteen-hole  golf  course  at  Baird  Park. 

Recreational  advantages  of  Dutchess  include  several  lakes, 
which  are  within  ready  access  of  the  parkway  and  improved  State 
and  county  highways. 

The  Hudson  River  is  recapturing  some  of  its  one-time  popu¬ 
larity  for  sailing,  motor  boating,  and  steamer  outings.  The  war 
has  suspended  Poughkeepsie’s  own  famous  intercollegiate  rowing 
regatta,  which  since  before  the  turn  of  the  last  century  has  been  the 
outstanding  sport  event  of  Dutchess  County. 
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